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CHAPTER  I 


STATEMENT  AND  JUSTIFICATION  OF  PROBLEM 
Statement  of  Problem 

The  problem  consists  of  the  development  of  a 
technique  for  determining  the  difficulty  of  reading 
materials  on  the  secondary  school  level.  The  proposed 
technique  is  intended  for  use  by  the  publisher  for  the 
classroom  teacher.  The  difficulty  of  a book  is  determined 
by  making  a reading  test  out  of  ten  paragraphs  selected 
from  the  book.  This  reading  test,  henceforth  called  a 
pretest,  is  administered  to  a secondary-school  group  of 
known  reading  ability  as  measured  by  a recognized  reading 
test.  Correlations  are  then  run  between  scores  on  the 
two  tests,  and  the  mean  of  the  reading  scores  of  those 
taking  the  pretest  is  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
reading  difficulty  of  the  book.  The  probable  success  at 
various  reading-ability  levels  is  revealed  by  means  of  an 
achievement  test  constructed  for  each  book  in  the 
experiment  and  administered  after  the  book  has  been  read. 

A regression  line  is  presented  for  those  teachers  who  may 
wish  to  determine  the  probable  achievement  of  readers  of 
varying  ability. 
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Selection  of  Test  Population 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  all  pupils  in  certain 
classes  took  part  in  the  experiment.  To  state  this  another 
way,  when  a decision  was  made  to  use  a specific  class,  all 
members  of  that  class  were  included.  Of  course  a few  cases 
were  necessarily  omitted  because  of  incomplete  data,  but  no 

one  was  left  out  for  any  other  reason.  Pupils  are  assigned 

to  classes,  in  the  school  system  where  the  experiment  was 
conducted,  by  the  goal  for  which  they  are  working  — college- 
preparatory,  general,  or  industrial  — rather  than  by  ability 
alone.  For  this  reason,  there  is  a wide  range  of  both 

intelligence  and  reading  ability  in  each  of  the  classes. 

Good  readers,  poor  readers,  readers  from  foreign- speaking 
homes  and  native  Americans,  all  are  included.  The  standard- 
ized reading  test  presumably  took  account  of  the  in- 
equalities in  background,  home  environment,  and  schooling 
as  these  affected  reading. 

Justification  of  Problem 
Need  for  determining  reading  difficulty. — When 
English  teachers  taught  subject  matter,  the  difficulty  of 
a reading  selection  made  little  difference.  If  the  reading 
material  was  deemed  necessary,  if  it  contained  material 

1.  Data  on  intelligence  and  reading  ability  will  be  found 
in  Chapter  IV,  p.  63. 
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for  mental  discipline,  it  was  taught.  With  the  shift  in 
emphasis  in  teaching  from  subject  matter  to  the  individual, 
the  difficulty  of  reading  materials  at  once  becomes  im- 
portant. There  is  little  wonder  that  practically  all  of 
the  research  on  reading  difficulty  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years. 

Individual  differences. — Provision  for  individual 
differences  has  been  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the 
increased  secondary-school  population  of  recent  years  and 
a changed  attitude  toward  the  purpose  of  secondary 
education.  The  larger  percentage  of  pupils  of  secondary- 
school  age  attending  secondary  schools  has  brought  a 
wider  range  of  abilities  into  the  classroom.  Strang^ 
suggests  that  instruction  must  begin  on  the  individual’s 
present  level  of  ability.  Reading  materials  must  be 
adjusted  to  the  pupil’s  reading  capacity.  Much  of  the 
newer  type  of  teaching  provides  for  this  partly  by  means 
of  reading  lists  varying  in  difficulty.  As  Lewerenz^ 

T~,  Ruth  Strang,  "Estimating  the  Difficulty  of  High-School 
and  College  Reading  Material,"  Abstract,  American 
Educational  Research  Association,  Practical  Values  of 
Educational  Research:  Official  Report.  1938,  p.  50. 

2.  Roy  0.  Billett,  Fundamentals  of  Secondary  School 
Teaching.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1940,  pp. 200-202. 


3.  Alfred  S.  Lewerenz,  "A  Vocabulary  Grade  Placement 
Formula, " Journal  of  Experimental  Education.  Vol.  3 
(March,  1935),  p.  236. 


has  pointed  out,  many  dull  pupils  are  over-age  and  have 
adult  interests  in  reading  material.  The  problem  is  to 
meet  these  adult  interests  with  reading  materials  suited 
to  their  limited  reading  abilities.  The  changed  attitude 
toward  the  purpose  of  secondary  education  has  resulted  in 
additional  emphasis  on  provision  for  individual  differ- 
ences. Formerly,  secondary-school  education  was  largely 
preparation  for  college;  now  it  is  preparation  for  life. 
Dolch1  has  stated, 

Our  school  must  be  graded,  and  all  books 
must  be  planned  for  certain  grades.  This 
does  not  mean  merely  children's  use  in 
each  grade,  for  we  must  look  ahead  toward 
the  children's  future  needs  of  language 
and  make  a sort  of  graded  connection 
between  their  environment  and  the  larger 
environment  to  which  they  are  destined 
to  go. 

One  of  the  implications  of  this  new  emphasis  on  provision 
for  individual  differences  is  that  the  difficulty  of 
reading  selections  must  be  known,  in  addition  to  the 
pupil's  own  reading  ability. 

Provision  for  individual  differences  and  the  changed 
purpose  of  American  secondary  education  have  tended  to 
make  the  secondary  school  a happier  place.  Facts  are  no 
longer  studied  just  because  they  are  facts;  subject 
matter  is  not  offered  merely  because  it  is  good  for  the 


1.  Edward  W.  Dolch,  "Combined  Word  Study  List," 

Journal  of  Educational  Research.  Vol.  17  (January,  1928), 
p.  19. 
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pupil.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  see  relationships; 
materials  are  within  his  grasp.  As  Leary1  has  said, 
"There  is  a marked  relationship  between  enjoyment  and 
comprehension  and  between  lack  of  enjoyment  and  diffi- 
culty." A child  should  have  happy  reading  experiences 
during  his  school  life  so  that  reading  will  be  a 
pleasurable  experience  during  his  adult  life.  Billett2 
notes  that  the  replacement  of  the  intensive  reading  of  a 
few  books  by  the  extensive  reading  of  many  books  suited 
to  the  pupil's  interests  and  abilities  is  all  part  of  the 
new  emphasis  on  preparation  for  adult  life.  Underlying 
everything  that  has  been  said  is  the  supposition  that  the 
difficulty  of  reading  materials  can  be  ascertained. 

Scarcity  of  research  on  the  secondary-school  reading 
difficulty  -problem. — Studies  of  reading  difficulty  have 
spread  from  the  elementary  grades  to  the  adult  level. 
Investigations  have  been  made  which  have  attacked  the 
problem  from  many  angles,  but  little  actual  research  has 
been  done  with  pupils  of  secondary-school  age.  What 
research  there  is  in  this  area  is  principally  an  over- 
lapping, on  the  one  hand,  from  junior-high  studies;  and, 

1.  Bernice  E.  Leary,  "Determining  the  Difficulty  of 
Reading  Materials,"  School  Life.  Vol.  23  (April,  1938), 
pp.  275 

2.  Roy  0.  Billett,  op.  cit.,  p.  203. 
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on  the  other,  from  studies  of  the  reading  habits  of 
adul t s • 

Lack  of  agreement* — The  further  reading  is  removed 
from  the  primary  grades,  the  greater  the  inconsistencies 
noticed  among  the  several  methods  employed.  Painter1  has 
pointed  out  that  there  is  closer  agreement  on  the  junior- 
high  level  than  there  is  on  the  senior-high  level.  The 
greater  the  number  of  studies  made  of  the  reading  diffi- 
culty of  a book,  the  more  disagreement  there  is  about  its 

2 

grade  placement.  Elliott  discovered  that  this  is  true 
even  at  the  elementary  level.  Flesch^  finds  that  the 
Lorge,  the  Gray  and  Leary,  and  other  formulae  are  less 
satisfactory  when  applied  to  adult  reading  material. 
Leifeste4  has  stated  that,  in  general,  books  appear  to 
have  been  under-,  rather  than  over-graded  by  the 

1.  Helen  W.  Painter,  "A  Synthesis  of  Research  on  the 
Placement  of  Reading  Material  in  Secondary  School 
Literature,"  English  Journal.  Vol.  31  (November,  1942), 
pp.  642-S4S. 

2.  Catherine  Janette  Elliott,  A Critical  Analysis  of 
the  Objective  Method  of  Measuring  Reading  Difficulty, 

Ph.  D.  Thesis,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1940,  pp.  129-131. 

3.  Rudolf  Flesch,  Marks  of  a Readable  Style,  Contributions 
to  Education,  No.  897,  New  York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1943,  p.  35. 


4.  Leifeste,  Bertha  V.,  "An  Investigation  of  the 
Reliability  of  the  Sampling  of  Reading  Materials."  Journal 
of  Educational  Research.  Vol.  37  (February,  1944),  p.  450. 
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publishers.  There  appears  to  be  room  for  more  study 
of  reading  difficulty. 

Difficulty  of  the  problem. — In  the  primary  grades, 

the  problem  of  difficulty  is  not  nearly  so  complex  as  it 

is  on  higher  levels.  The  explanation  for  this  rests  in 

the  increasing  complexity  of  the  ideas  themselves.  Yet 

there  are  several  indications  that  vocabulary-burden 

studies  will  never  succeed  in  measuring  accurately  the 

1 2 

ideas  a writer  would  convey.  Leary  comments  as  follows 

Findings  are  objective  and  above  reproach 
as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  don’t  go  far 
enough  — to  the  exclusion  of  other  qual- 
itative, intangible,  and  more  or  less 
subjective  elements  which  seem  inextricably 
involved  in  difficulty. 

Possibly  the  lack  of  agreement  noted  by  several  in- 
vestigators in  the  previous  paragraph  is  the  result  of 
too  much  emphasis  being  placed  on  objectivity.  Word 
counts  and  regression  equations  seek  to  measure  objective 
ly.  Objectivity  might  well  be  sacrificed  to  some  extent 
in  order  that  the  subjective  elements  in  reading  diffi- 
culty might  be  considered.  The  importance  of  further 


1.  Paul  A.  Witty  and  Lou  La  Brant,  "Vocabulary  and 
Reading,"  School  and  Society.  Vol.  31  (February,  1S30), 
p.  272. 

2.  Bernice  E.  Leary,  "Difficulty  in  Reading  Materials," 
Chapter  VIII  of  William  S.  Cray  et  al.,  Reading  in 
General  Education.  American  Council  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. , 1S40,  p.  277. 


study  of  the  problem,  as  stated  by  Leary,1  is  the 
. . need  of  making  reading  function  more  effect- 
ively at  the  level  of  general  education  through  a 
more  harmonious  relationship  between  readers  and 
books.  " 


1.  Bernice  E.  Leary,  op.  cit.,  p.  300 
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CHAPTER  II 

RESEARCH  IN  THE  PROBLEM  OF  DETERMINING  THE  DIFFICULTY 

OF  READING  MATERIALS 

Introduction 

Scope. — The  problem  of  determining  the  difficulty  of 
reading  selections  has  attracted  much  attention  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  Although  not  attempting  to  deal 
with  all  the  studies  that  may  have  been  made,  the  present 
chapter  considers  twenty-one.  These  vary  greatly  in 
purpose,  detail,  and  importance;  but  they  are  included 
because  each  contributes,  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent, 
something  to  the  understanding  of  the  problem. 

Bases  of  organization. — Reading  difficulty  has  been 
attacked  from  many  angles.  One  study1  has  considered 
eighty-two  potential  elements  of  difficulty.  Yet  three 
main  avenues  of  approach  are  discernible.  These  three  may 
be  stated  as  the  vocabulary-burden  method,  the  use  of  the 
regression  equation,  and  the  formation  of  reading  tests. 

I 

To  these  three,  a fourth  category,  which  for  lack  of  a 
better  name  has  been  called  '’miscellaneous,"  has  been  added 
to  include  various  structural  measures  of  difficulty  and  an 
ideational  count. 

T~,  William  S.  Gray,  and  Bernice  E.  Leary,  What  Makes  a Book 
Readable.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1935,  p.  114. 
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Vocabulary-Burden  Approach 
Lively  and  Pressey.  1933. — One  of  the  first 
vocabulary  burden  studies  was  made  by  Lively  and  Pressey.-1- 
Sixteen  different  types  of  reading  materials  ranging  from 
second  grade  to  college  were  examined.  Two  problems  were 
encountered  which  are  germane  to  subsequent  investigations. 
The  first,  that  of  the  number  of  words  in  the  sampling,  was 
solved  by  the  adoption  of  a 1,000  word  unit  obtained  by 
taking  all  the  words  on  one  line  from  evenly  distributed 
pages  throughout  the  book.  The  second,  that  of  determining 
the  vocabulary  difficulty  of  the  sampling  thus  obtained, 
was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  weighted  median  index 
number.  To  find  this  the  total  number  of  different  words 
in  the  1,000  word  sample  was  obtained.  Each  word  was  then 
given  a value  according  to  its  level  of  difficulty  in 
Thorndike's  The  Teacher's  Word  Book.^  Words  not  to  be 
found  in  Thorndike  were  termed  '‘zero'1  value  words, 
indicating  technical  vocabulary.  The  zero  value  words 
were  then  counted  twice  in  determining  the  weighted  median 
index  number. 

1.  Bertha  Lively,  and  S.  L.  Pressey,  "A  Method  for 
Measuring  the  'Vocabulary  Burden'  of  Textbooks," 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  Vol.  9 (October, 
1933)  pp.  389-398. 

3.  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  The  Teacher's  Word  Book  (10,000), 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1931. 
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The  authors  point  out  the  following  criticisms  of 
their  own  work:  l)  only  "fair"  consistency  was  obtained 
between  two  samplings  of  the  same  book;  2)  the  weighted 
median  index  number  left  out  much  of  significance,  3)  the 
technique  hinged  entirely  upon  one  book,  Thorndike.  To 
these  might  be  added  two  other  criticisms.  The  first 
concerns  the  authority  for  counting  "zero"  words  twice; 
and  the  second,  the  fact  that  no  placement  was  obtained 
by  this  method  except  that  the  higher  the  median  index 
number  the  easier  the  book.  The  time  consumed  in  making 
the  word  count  was  reported  as  being  three  hours. 

Keboch,  1937. — A history  textbook  study  by  Xeboch1 
used  a statistic  based  on  the  number  of  words  listed  in 
the  second  5,000  words  of  the  Thorndike  word  list.  Six 
judges  were  employed  to  determine  the  "degree  of  useless- 
ness" to  seventh  graders  of  words  not  in  this  section  of 
the  word  list.  Words  on  every  fifth  page  were  selected  to 
total  forty-five  pages.  No  grade  placement  was  given;  the 
higher  the  index,  the  more  difficult  the  book. 

p 

Dolch.  1938. — Dolch  brought  out  a word  list  which 
was  a combination  of  fifteen  lists  including  Thorndike. 

This  was  done  in  an  attempt  to  offset  what  Dolch  thought 

1#  F.  D.  Keboch,  "Variability  of  Word  Difficulty  in  Five 
American  History  Text  Books,"  Journal  of  Educational 
Research.  Vol.  15  (January,  1927)  pp.  22-2S. 

2.  Edward  W.  Dolch,  "Combined  Word  Study  List,"  Journal  of 
Educational  Research.  Vol.  17  (January,  1938)  pp.  11-19. 
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was  an  error  in  the  compilation  of  the  Thorndike  list  — 
a too-great  dependence  on  classical  literature  for 
adults.  In  1928,  the  "Combined  Word  Study  List"  was  used 
in  computing  the  commonness  of  vocabulary  and  an  estimate 
of  the  vocabulary  burden  was  made  by  counting  the  number 
of  different  words  within  the  text.-5-  In  addition  to 
getting  the  ratio  between  the  different  words  and  the 
running  words,  Dolch  sought  to  provide  for  the  fact  that 
difficult  words  vary  in  difficulty  by  setting  up  a table 
giving  the  distribution  of  these  difficult  words.  He  felt 
that  Thorndike  was  in  error  in  assuming  that  frequency  and 
difficulty  correlate  very  closely. 

Lewerenz.  1929. — A novel  way  of  establishing  word 

p 

difficulty  was  advanced  by  Lewerenz.  This  investigator 
sought  to  measure  the  difficulty  of  reading  materials  by 
comparing  the  number  of  different  words  beginning  with  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet  in  a given  selection  with  that  of 
the  standard  provided  by  Webster* s Elementary  School 
Dictionary.  Five  critical  letters  were  selected  as 
indicators  of  reading  difficulty.  Words  beginning  with 

T~.  Edward  W.  Dolch,  "Vocabulary  Burden, " Journal  of 
Educational  Research.  Vol.  17  (March,  1928),  pp.  170-183. 

2.  Alfred  S.  Lewerenz,  "Measurement  of  the  Difficulty  of 
Reading  Materials,"  Los  Angeles  Educational  Research 
Bulletin.  Vol.  8 (March,  1929),  pp.  11-16. 


"w,  " "h, " or  "b"  indicated  easy  material;  while  "i"  or 
"e"  suggested  more  difficult  reading. 

Patty  and  Painter.  1931. — Patty  and  Painter  made  a 
study  of  state-adopted  high  school  texts  in  Indiana. ^ In 
addition  to  the  vocabulary  burden,  the  length  of  the  book 
was  also  considered  since  the  authors  felt  that  the  Lively- 
Pressey  method  failed  to  consider  the  extra  burden  placed 
upon  the  reader  by  additional  length.2  Proportionate  word- 
sampling was  considered  the  only  valid  basis  for  comparing 
texts  of  different  lengths,  for  the  longer  the  text,  the 
greater  was  the  probability  of  a high  percentage  of  word 
repetition.  Words  were  tabulated  alphabetically  from  the 
third  line  of  every  fifth  page  and  their  frequency  of 
appearance  in  each  given  sample  was  recorded.  The 
frequency  of  each  word  was  multiplied  by  the  Thorndike 
index  number  to  give  the  weighted  value.  The  index  number 
(I.N. ) equalled  the  average-word-weighted  value  (A.W.W.V.) 
divided  by  the  range  (R).  The  A.W.W.V.  was  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  of  the  weighted  values  (T.W.V.)  by  the 
total  words  in  the  sample  (T.W.S.).  An  example  may  serve 

1.  W.  W.  Patty,  and  W.  I.  Painter,  "Improving  Our  Method 
of  Selecting  High  School  Textbooks,"  Journal  of  Educational 
Research.  Vol.  24  (June,  1931),  pp.  23-32. 

2.  W.  W.  Patty,  and  W.  I.  Painter,  "A  Technique  for 
Measuring  Vocabulary  Burden,"  Journal  of  Educational 
Research.  Vol.  24  (June,  1931),  p.  127. 
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to  clarify  the  method. 


Book 

1 

T.W.S. 

646 

R. 

379 

T.W.V. 

77.045 

A.W.W.V. 

119.26 

I.N. 

0.315 

Book 

2 

1051 

433 

125.289 

119.20 

0.275 

The  larger  the  range,  the  smaller  the  index  number;  the 
smaller  the  index  number,  the  more  difficult  was  the 
reading  material  being  sampled.  This  technique  appears  to 
be  the  most  complicated  of  those  presented  and  gives  an 
index  number  not  interpreted  in  grade  level.  The  authors, 
themselves,  stated 

The  foregoing  method  is  presented  only  as  an 
apparent  improvement  in  technique  in  one  phase 
of  measurement  of  the  quality  of  texts.  Methods 
of  equal  or  better  quality  should  be  developed 
for  evaluating  other  features  that  affect  the 
worth  of  books  as  aids  to  learning. 

Brown.  1951. — In  the  same  year.  Brown2  studied  the 

difficulty  of  history  and  reading  textbooks.  His  method 

employed  the  number  of  different  words,  the  Thorndike 

rating  of  these  words,  and  the  length  of  words  in  letters. 

Lewerenz.  1935. — Lewerenz,  who  had  previously 

advanced  a procedure  employing  initial  letters,3  in  1935 

brought  out  a revised  formula  which  added  measures  of 

Tl  W.  W.  Patty,  and  W.  I.  Painter,  op.  cit.,  p.  134. 

2.  Robert  Brown,  ’’Vocabularies  of  History  and  Reading 
Textbooks,"  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals,  Vol.  10  (April.  1931).  no.  408-411. 


3.  See  page  12. 
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vocabulary  "diversity,”  "difficulty,"  and  "interest."1 
Vocabulary  difficulty  was  considered  the  most  important 
single  factor  and  grade  placements  had  a reliability  of 

0.93.  Lewerenz  succeeded  in  making  the  tabulation  of 
words  relatively  simple  by  employing  a well-designed 
"word-tabulation  sheet."2  In  1937,  a polysyllabic  word 
count  of  those  words  beginning  with  the  letters  "a,"  "c," 
"d, " "e,"  "i,"  "m, " "o, " "p,"  "r,"  and  "s"  were  added. 

The  tabulation  sheet  made  use  of  yet  another  word  list; 
this  one  by  Clark. ^ 

Stone.  1936. — Stone4  analyzed  reading  materials  in 
the  first  three  grades.  The  study  employed  the  Gates 
list, 5 the  Wheeler-Howell  list, 6 Horn’s  list,?  and  the 


1.  Alfred  S.  Lewerenz,  "A  Vocabulary  Grade  Placement 
Formula,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Education.  Vol.  3 
(March,  1935),  p.  336. 

2.  Alfred  S.  Lewerenz,  "Word  Tabulation  Sheet,  Vocabulary 
Grade  Placement  Formula,"  City  School  District,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  1931. 

3.  Willis  W.  Clark,  A Spelling  Dictionary  for  Elementary 
School  Pupils.  City  School  District,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  1931. 

4.  Clarence  R.  Stone,  Better  Frimary  Reading.  Webster 
Publishing  Company,  St.  Louis,  1936. 

5.  Arthur  I.  Gates,  A Reading  Vocabulary  for  the  Primary 
Grade s . Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Hew  York, 
1926. 

6.  H.  E.  Wheeler,  and  Emma  A.  Howell,  "A  First  Grade 
Vocabulary  Study."  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  31 
(September,  1920),  pp.  52-60. 

7.  Ernest  Horn,  "A  Basic  Writing  Vocabulary,"  University 
of  Iowa  Monographs  in  Education.  Vol.  4,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
1926. 
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International  Kindergarten  Union  list.1 2 3  A vocabulary- 
count  was  made  which  showed  the  number  of  new  words  and 
the  total  number  of  words.  Eight  levels  of  difficulty 
were  set  up  and  books  were  assigned  to  their  respective 
levels  on  the  basis  of  the  vocabulary  count.  A subsequent 
investigator, ^ in  1938,  modified  the  Stone  system  by 
reducing  the  number  of  levels  and  adding  Stone's  word 
list. 

Yoakam.  1939. — A mimeographed  technique,  based  on 
the  words  not  included  in  Thorndike's  3,000  commonest, ^ 
was  published  by  Yoakara.4 5  The  Thorndike  index  number  was 
used  together  with  ten  pages  of  sampling.  By  adding  the 
index  numbers  of  all  words  on  one  page,  the  page  index 
number  was  obtained;  and  by  adding  the  page  index  numbers 
of  the  ten  samplings  and  dividing  by  ten,  the  book  index 
number  was  obtained.  A conversion  table^  is  used  to 

1.  Child  Study  Committee  of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union,  A Study  of  the  Vocabulary  of  Children  Entering  the 
First  Orade.  Washington,  1928. 

2.  Vaughn  R.  DeLong,  "Primary  Promotion  by  Reading 
Levels,  Elementary  School  Journal.  Vol.  38  (May,  1938), 
pp.  663-671. 

3.  op.  cit.,  20,000  word  edition. 

4.  Gerard  Alan  Yoakam,  A Technique  for  Determining  the 
Difficulty  of  Reading  Materials.  Unpublished  Study, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1939. 


5.  Statistical  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Cleland 


convert  the  book  index  number  to  a grade  placement.  The 
method  is  relatively  easy  to  use  and  gives  grade  and 
month  placement  at  the  primary  and  elementary  levels. 
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Regression-Equation  Method 
Vogel  and  Washburne.  1938. — The  first  regression 
equation,  often  termed  the  Winnetka  formula,  was  published 
by  Vogel  and  Washburne  in  1928. ^ In  1926,  the  same  authors 

p 

had  brought  out  the  Winnetka  Graded  Book  List  based  on  the 
median  reading  grade  of  children  who  said  they  liked  the 
book.  After  an  elaborate  study,  four  elements  (including 
the  number  of  different  words  occurring  in  a sampling  of 
1,000  words  taken  from  single  lines  on  evenly  distributed 
pages  throughout  the  book,  number  of  prepositions,  and  the 
number  of  words  in  the  sampling  not  occurring  in  Thorndike’s 
The  Teacher’s  Word  Book. 3 and  the  number  of  simple  sentences 
in  seventy-five  sample  sentences  distributed  throughout  the 


1.  Mabel  Vogel,  and  Carleton  Washburne,  "An  Objective 
Method  of  Determining  Grade  Placement  of  Children's  Reading 
Materials,"  Elementary  School  Journal.  Vol.  28  (January, 
1928),  pp.  373-381. 

2.  Carleton  Washburne,  and  Mabel  Vogel,  Winnetka  Graded 
3ook  List.  American  Library  Association,  Chicago,  1926. 

This  appears  to  be  the  same  book  as  What  Children  Like  to 
Read.  Rand  McNally  and  Company,  New  York,  1926. 

3.  The  reader  may  be  confused  by  the  repeated  reference  to 
The  Teacher's  Word  Book.  The  1921  edition  contained 
10,000  words;  the  1931  edition,  20,000  words;  and  the  1943 
edition,  30,000  words. 
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text)  were  selected  which  correlated  as  little  as  possible 
with  each  other  and  as  highly  as  possible  with  the  median 
reading  scores  of  the  children  in  the  1926  study.1  This 
multiple  correlation  was  made  the  basis  of  a regression 
equation  in  which  was  the  reading  score;  X2,  the  number 
of  different  words  in  1,000;  X3,  the  number  of  prepositions 
in  1,000;  X4,  the  number  of  uncommon  words  in  1,000;  and 
X5,  the  number  of  simple  sentences  in  seventy-five.  The 
regression  equation,  itself,  was  as  follows: 

Xx  = 0.085X3  + O.IOIX3  + O.0O4X4  - 0.411X5  + 17.43 
The  answer  to  this  equation  may  be  translated  by  a table 
into  a reading  grade  similar  to  those  obtained  by  the 
paragraph-meaning  section  of  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test.  The  regression  equation  thus  indicates  the  reading 
ability  necessary  for  the  reading  and  understanding  of  any 
given  book  with  a reliability  of  0.845.  As  the  authors 
have  expressed  it,2 3  "the  present  study  deals  only  with 
structure.  A similar  study  dealing  with  content  is  well 
under  way." 

Dale  and  Tyler,  1954. — Dale  and  Tyler ^ experimented 

1.  See  page  17  and  also  footnote  2,  page  17. 

2.  Mabel  Vogel,  and  Carleton  Washburne,  op.  cit.,  p.  381. 

3.  Edgar  Dale  and  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  "A  Study  of  the  Factors 
Influencing  the  Difficulty  of  Reading  Materials  for  Adults 
of  Limited  Reading  Ability,"  Library  Quarterly » Vol.  4 
(July,  1934),  pp.  384-412. 
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with  the  reading  of  colored  people.  Using  personal  health 
materials,  tests  were  constructed  to  reveal  various 
factors  of  difficulty.  A formula,  correlating  to  the 
extent  of  0.511  with  comprehension  test  scores,  was 
developed.  The  factors  of  difficulty  used  were  the  number 
of  certain  previously  marked  technical  words,  the  number 
of  different  hard  non-technical  words,  and  the  number  of 
indeterminate  clauses.  The  formula  reads  as  follows: 

X-l  = -9.4X2  - O.4X3  4 2.2X4  4 114.4 
X2  is  the  number  of  different  technical  words;  X3,  number 
of  hard  non-technical  words;  X4,  number  of  indeterminate 
clauses.  The  experiment,  rather  limited  in  scope,  revealed 
little  statistically;  it  is  included  mainly  for  the  pattern 
it  presents. 

Gray  and  Leary,  1935. — One  of  the  most  detailed 
studies  was  brought  out  by  Gray  and  Leary. ^ Included  was 
an  investigation  of  previous  work  in  grade  placement. 
Eighty-two  elements  of  difficulty  were  analyzed  and  new 
adult  reading  tests  were  constructed  using  paragraphs  from 
actual  books.  These  tests  were  given,  the  relative 
difficulty  of  the  paragraphs  determined,  and  the  paragraphs 
studied  carefully  for  the  eighty-two  elements  of  difficulty. 
A regression  equation  involving  five  elements  was  developed. 


1.  William  S.  Gray,  and  Bernice  E.  Leary,  op.  cit. 
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The  elements  employed  were  the  following:  X-]_,  average  reading 
score;  Xo,  number  of  different  hard  words  in  a passage  of 
100  words;  X5,  number  of  first-,  second-,  and  third-person 
pronouns;  Xg,  average  sentence  length  in  words;  and  Xg, 
number  of  prepositional  phrases.  The  equation,  which  had  a 
reliability  of  0.6435,  read  as  follows: 

Xx  - -0.01029X2  + 0.009012X5  - Q.02094Xg-  0.03313X7 
-0.01485X8  + 3.774 

The  Dale  Word  List  was  used  in  connection  with  the  number 
of  hard  words.  Areas  of  difficulty  were  loosely  interpreted 
into  grade  levels. 

Washburne  and  Mophett  (Vogel),  1938. — A revision  of 
the  1928  formula  was  brought  out  ten  years  later  by 
Washburne  and  Mophett.1 2  The  objections  to  the  original 
formula  which  the  1938  regression  equation  removed  were  the 
following:  the  prepositional  count,  easy  in  theory,  proved 
very  difficult  in  practice;  a chart  was  needed  to  simplify 
computation;  primary  books  were  rated  too  high  and  eighth 
and  ninth  grade  books  were  rated  too  low  because  of  the 
relatively  few  cases  at  either  end.  The  new  formula  had 
“a  high  correlation  (0.86)  with  grades  all  the  way  from 
the  first  to  the  ninth. 11  Three  elements  comprised  the 

1.  Oarleton  Washburne,  and  Mabel  Vogel  Mophett,  "Grade 
Placement  of  Children’s  Books,"  Elementary  School  Journal, 
Vol.  38  (January,  1938),  pp.  355-364. 

2.  Carleton  Washburne,  and  Mabel  Vogel  Mophett,  ibid., 
p.  359. 
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new  formula:  number  of  different  words  in  a thousand, 
words  in  sampling  not  among  the  1,500  commonest  words  in 
the  English  language,  number  of  simple  sentences  in 
seventy-five  sentences  sampled  systematically  throughout 
the  book.  These  were  combined  in  a regression  formula  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  different  words  by  0.00255,  adding 
the  result  of  multiplying  the  number  of  uncommon  words  by 

0. 0458.  subtracting  the  number  of  simple  sentences  multi- 
plied by  0.0307,  and  adding  a constant  1.294.  The  chart 
which  accompanied  the  new  formula  enabled  the  analysis  to 
be  completed  in  from  three  to  five  hours  for  each  book. 

Lorge,  1939. — Another  extensive  investigation  was 
conducted  by  Lorge^  who  introduced  the  term  "readability" 
referring  to  the  difficulty  of  reading  materials.  Lorge, 
basing  his  work  on  that  of  Gray  and  Leary, ^ tried  to 
obtain  a prediction  in  terms  of  grade  level  of  reading. 

He  used  the  378  passages  in  the  four  books  of  McCall  and 
Crabb,  Test  Lessons  in  Reading.  After  much  experimentation 
(including  research  by  Morriss  and  Holversen,3  and  Flesch4) 

1.  Irving  Lorge,  "Predicting  Reading  Difficulty  of 
Selections  for  Children,"  Elementary  English  Review.  Vol.  16 
(October,  1939),  pp.  229-233. 

2.  See  page  19. 

3.  Elizabeth  C.  Morriss,  and  Dorothy  Holversen,  see  page  27. 

4.  Rudolf  Flesch,  Marks  of  a Readable  Style.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education. 

No.  897. 
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the  hast  prediction  using  the  fewest  elements  was  G-ray - 
Leary's  average  sentence  length,  relative  number  of 
prepositional  phrases , and  relative  number  of  different 
words  not  common  to  Dale's  list  of  769  words.  The  multiple  - 
correlation  coefficient  between  average  grade  score  on  the 
Thorndike -McCall  reading  test  and  the  three  predictors  was 
O.77.  A constant  was  added  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  grade  - 

level  score  equivalent  to  passing  three -fourths  of  the 
questions  on  a given  passage. 

Flesch.  1947).--  In  1943,  Flesch,  who  had  worked  with 
Lorge  on  the  studies  of  "Readability , " advanced  the  theory 

that  the  G-ray -Leary  formula  failed  to  indicate  differences 
in  readability  beyond  a certain  level  of  difficulty.  The 
Lorge  formula,  based  on  the  G-ray -Leary,  and  the  Vogel - 
Washburne  equation  also  revealed  weaknesses  when  used  on 
materials  of  greater  difficulty  than  seventh  grade.  The 
main  elements  of  these  formulae  were  the  number  of  less 
frequently  used  words  and  the  complexity  or  length  of 
sentence  structure.  According  to  Flesch,1  "it  is  there- 
fore clear  that  at  least  one  among  these  two  elements  is  a 
good  index  of  comprehension  difficulty  for  children,  but 
fails  to  register  differences  in  readability  for  adults." 
Flesch  determined  that  the  number  of  uncommon  words  was  the 
unstable  factor  and  replaced  this  with  a count  based  on  the 
number  of  abstracts  and  morphemes.  The  fact  his  formula  had  a 


1.  Rudolf  Flesch,  op.  cit.  , p.  8. 
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reliability  of  0.7358  is  vitiated  somewhat  by  the  knowledge 
that  Flesch  relied  on  extrapolation  for  the  upper  end  of 
his  readability  ratings. 

Reading  Tests 

Ayer.  1936. — Ayer,1 * 3  in  1936,  sought  to  find  the 
relation  between  a satisfactory  degree  of  reading  compre- 
hension in  general  and  history  comprehension  in  particular. 
Reading  and  history  tests  were  administered,  using  fifth- 
grade  materials.  A "line  of  relation"  was  then  constructed 

p 

following  tables  of  correspondence  by  Otis.  Although  there 
was  more  to  the  experiment  than  is  reported  here,  the 
conclusion  was  that  fifth-grade  histories  were  "hard  enough'1 
for  high  school.  The  study  is  included  here  for  three 
reasons:  first,  the  author  comments  on  the  fact  that  the 
history  material  might  be  made  easier  by  avoiding  abstractions 
and  long,  involved  sentences;  second,  grade  placement  is 
obtained  by  selecting  seventy-five  per  cent  as  being 
indicative  of  mastery;  third,  it  is  one  of  the  first  reading- 
test  studies. 

Brueckner,  Outright,  and  Halvorson,  1933. — Brueckner, 

1.  Adelaide  M.  Ayer,  Some  Difficulties  in  Elementary  School 

History . Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contribu- 
tions to  Education,  No.  313,  1936. 

3.  Arthur  S.  Otis,  Statistical  Method  in  Educational 
Measurement.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers- on-Hud son,  N.  Y. 

1935. 
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Outright,  and  Halvorson^  employed  a battery  of  tests  to 
determine  the  difficulty  of  Heidi. ^ Test  "A"  was  used  to 
determine  the  difficulty  of  the  vocabulary,  while  Test  "B" 
was  constructed  to  measure  the  pupil's  understanding  of 
selected  samples  of  the  book.  Gates  Silent  Reading  Test, 
Type  D,  was  administered.  A correlation  of  0.60  was 
obtained  between  Test  "B"  and  the  reading  test.  Tables  of 
correspondence  were  then  used.  Brueckner  found  that  to 
attain  a comprehension  score  of  eighty-five  per  cent 
required  eighth  grade  reading  ability;  and  seventy-five 
per  cent  necessitated  seventh  grade  reading  ability. 

Dale  and  Tyler.  1934. — Although  the  study  of  these 
two  investigators  was  primarily  a regression-equation  one,^ 
it  is  listed  again  in  this  classification  because  of  the 
comprehension  test  included  in  the  technique.  Correlations 
were  run  between  a series  of  factors  influencing  difficulty 
and  the  “index  of  difficulty"  as  discovered  for  each 
selection  by  the  use  of  reading  tests. 

1.  L.  J.  Brueckner,  Prudence  Outright,  and  George  P. 
Halvorson,  “A  Study  of  One  Factor  in  Grade  Placement  of 
Reading  Material,"  Elementary  School  Journal.  Vol.  29 
(December,  1928)  , pp.  234-295. 

2.  Johanna  Soyri,  Heidi.  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Chicago, 
1924. 

3.  Dale  and  Tyler,  see  page  18. 
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McOlusky,  1934. — In  the  same  year,  McCluskyl  found 
significant  differences  in  composition  related  to  sentence 
length,  frequency  of  technical  terms,  frequency  of 
polysyllables,  and  especially  to  the  number  of  concrete 
nouns.  Six  passages,  varying  in  length  from  580  to  919 
words,  were  selected  from  the  six  books  being  tested.  These 
passages  were  cast  in  the  form  of  a reading  test  by 
constructing  a series  of  true  and  false  statements  covering 
the  content  of  each  passage.  The  test  was  administered  by 
having  the  pupils  read  each  selection  once  at  a normal  rate 
of  speed  and  by  asking  them  to  answer  the  true-false 
comprehension  exercise  from  memory.  The  rate  and  compre- 
hension scores  consisted  of  the  number  of  words  read  per 
second  and  the  number  of  true-false  items  answered 
correctly.  McOlusky  used  the  rate  scores  only  since  these 
rate  scores  were  more  convenient  statistically  than  the 
comprehension  scores. 

O.iemann.  1954. — In  1934  also,  Ojemann2  advanced 
another  method  of  determining  reading  difficulty.  Like 


1.  Howard  Y.  McOlusky,  "A  Quantitative  Analysis  of  the 
Difficulty  of  Reading  Materials,'*  Journal  of  Educational 
Research,  Vol.  28  (December,  1934),  pp.  276-282. 

2.  Ralph  Ojemann,  "The  Reading  Ability  of  Parents  and 
Factors  Associated  with  Reading  Difficulty  of  Parent- 
Education  Materials,"  Researches  in  Parent  Education,  II. 
University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Child  Welfare,  Vol.  8 
(March,  1934),  pp.  11-32. 
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Dale  and  Tyler,  he  was  dealing  with  adults;  but,  unlike 
Dale  and  Tyler,  he  was  dealing  with  adults  of  more  nearly 
normal  reading  ability.  Sixteen  500-word  selections  were 
randomly  chosen  and  prepared  in  reading-test  form.  As 
Ojemann  says,-1-  "The  general  method  consisted  in  finding 
the  average  reading  ability  of  subjects  who  achieved  a 
specified  score  on  a selection,  and  expressing  the 
difficulty  in  terms  of  this  average  reading  ability."  A 
study  was  then  made  of  the  factors  influencing  the 
difficulty  of  the  selections. 

Gray-Leary,  1955. — The  work  of  these  two  investigators 
has  already  been  mentioned.2  The  reason  for  referring  to 
them  again  is  that  reading  tests  were  constructed  by  them, 
using  paragraphs  from  actual  books.  These  were  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  additional  light  on  the  identity  of  the 
eighty-two  potential  elements  of  difficulty  which  they  were 
studying. 

Miscellaneous 

Johnson,  1830. — One  of  the  simplest  methods  for 
determining  the  difficulty  of  reading  selections  was 

'T. 

advanced  by  Johnson.  The  technique  suggested  was  a 

T~,  Ralph  Ojemann,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

2.  Gray-Leary  see  p.  19. 

3.  George  R.  Johnson,  "An  Objective  Method  of  Determining 
Reading  Difficulty,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research. 

Vol.  21,  (April,  1930)“,“  pp.  283-287. 
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polysyllabic  count  of  a 3,000  word  sampling,  obtained  by 
making  thirty  one-hundred-word  samplings.  One  apparent 
advantage  was  the  short  time  required.  The  author  stated 
that  a book  might  be  completed  in  thirty  minutes.  However, 
no  reliability  is  given.  At  the  same  time  the  author  said 
that  because  books  of  fiction  are  not  written  for  any 
definite  age  level,  as  is  true  in  the  case  of  most  text- 
books, and  because  we  do  not  know  at  what  level  a book  is 
most  enjoyed  and  appreciated,  definite  norms  cannot  be 
established  without  further  experimentation. 

Holland.  1933. — Even  more  simple  than  the  method 
mentioned  above  is  that  suggested  by  Holland1 2  in  1933. 

This  technique  consisted  of  counting  the  number  of  simple 
sentences. 

2 

Morriss-Holversen,  1938. — The  Morriss-Holversen 
method  attempted  to  take  into  account  the  ideational  content 
of  reading  material  by  classifying  words  as  follows:  (l) 
fundamental  or  elemental  experience  words,  (2)  words  learned 
early  in  life  as  '‘localisms" ; (3)  concrete  idea  words;  (4) 
words  signifying  abstractness,  quality,  states  of  mind.  The 
percentage  of  the  various  categories  determined  the  difficulty 
of  the  book. 

1.  B.  F.  Holland,  "The  Effects  of  the  Length  and  Structure 
of  Sentence  on  the  Silent  Reading  Process,  Psychological 
Bulletin,  Vol.  30  (November,  1933),  pp.  668-669. 

2.  Elizabeth  0.  Morriss,  and  Dorothy  Holversen,  Idea 
Analysis  Technique,  Unpublished  Manuscript,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1938. 
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Recapitulation 

Investigators,  in  their  endeavor  to  measure  the 
difficulty  of  reading  materials,  have  attacked  the 
problem  from  many  angles.  Seemingly,  the  most  important 
of  these  is  that  of  word  difficulty.  Vocabulary-burden 
studies,  in  general,  preceded  other  methods  of  determining 
difficulty.  Some  measure  of  vocabulary  burden  is  an 
integral  part  of  all  regression  equations.  In  fact,  if 
the  regression-equation  techniques  were  grouped  with  the 
vocabulary-burden  studies,  the  two  would  far  outweigh  all 
other  studies  in  both  number  and  scope.  In  addition  to  the 
vocabulary  factor,  regression  equations  employ  other 
criteria  which  tend  to  arrive  at  the  structural  difficulty 
of  sentences  composing  the  reading  material.  The  Johnson 
and  Holland  techniques  deal  with  the  structural  difficulty 
of  sentences  only,  not  with  the  thought  content.  Reading 
tests  have  not  been  used  extensively,  probably  because  of 
the  time  required  to  construct  such  tests.  There  is  but  one 
study  which  deals  with  the  ideational  count,  and  that  is  the 
unpublished  Morriss-Holversen  study.  The  main  reason  why 
more  studies  have  not  been  made  of  the  difficulty  of  ideas 
in  reading  material  is  that  ideas  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  measurement,  while  word-difficulty  and  sentence- 


structure  do 
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Criticism 

Vocabulary-burden  studies* — Two  main  criticisms  may 
be  made  of  the  vocabulary-burden  method  of  evaluating  the 
difficulty  of  a book.  They  are  both  derived  from  the  use 
of  word  lists.  First,  there  is  the  tendency  to  mistake 
frequency  of  use  for  lack  of  difficulty.1 2  The  way  of  use 
rather  than  the  frequency  should  determine  the  difficulty 
of  a word.  Familiar  words,  with  their  attendent  low- 
difficulty  indices,  may  be  used  in  ways  that  are  vague, 
ambiguous,  or  abstract.  Commonly  cited  examples  are  such 
words  as  “democracy , 11  "duty,11  “honesty,"  and  “patriotism." 
Figures  of  speech,  simple  if  taken  word  for  word,  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  comprehend  if  the  reader  fails 
to  see  the  basis  of  comparison  or  lacks  integrating  ex- 
periences. Hawthorne's  statement, ^ "Life  is  made  up  of 
marble  and  mud",  illustrates  complexities  of  this  type. 
There  are  other  elements  affecting  the  difficulty  of  a 
word  besides  vocabulary  diversity.  Flesch3  states  that 
the  National  Conference  on  Research  in  English  went  on 
record  as  saying,  “The  frequency  with  which  a word  is  used 

1.  Among  those  so  doing  are  the  following:  Patty-Painter, 
Lively-Pressey , Washburne-Vogel , and  Gray-Leary. 

2.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1924,  p.  59. 


3.  Rudolf  Flesch,  op.  cit.,  p.  15» 
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Provides  no  sure  index  of  difficulty."  Elliott1 2 3  has 
pointed  out  the  general  lack  of  uniformity  existing  in 
the  interpretation  of  difficulty  indices.  This,  of  course, 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  disagreement  in  grade  placement 
when  several  techniques  are  applied  to  the  same  book. 

The  second  objection  to  the  use  of  word  lists  arises 
from  a tendency  to  depend  too  largely  on  the  Thorndike 
list.  Of  the  twenty-one  studies  reviewed  in  Chapter  II, 
tens  depend  on  word  lists  and  seven^  are  based  directly  on 
Thorndike;  while  two  others,4  using  the  Dale  list,  depend 
in  part  on  Thorndike.  Many  investigators  think  that 
Thorndike  drew  too  heavily  from  classical  material  for 
adult 8 when  constructing  his  word  list.  Dolch,5  recogniz- 
ing the  danger  of  this,  worked  out  the  Combined  Word  List. 

Regression-equation  studies. — Since  almost  all 
regression  equations  contain  some  measure  of  word  diffi- 
culty, the  objections  to  vocabulary-burden  studies  apply 
to  many  of  the  regression-equation  formulae.  Furthermore, 

1.  Catherine  Janette  Elliott,  A Critical  Analysis  of  the 
Objective  Method  of  Measuring  Reading  Difficulty,  Ph.  D. 
Thesis,  1940,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  p.  129. 

2.  Lively-Pressey , Keboch,  Patty-Painter,  Brown,  Yoakam, 
the  two  "Winnetka"  formulae,  Gray-Leary,  Lorge,  and  Dolch. 

3.  All  but  the  last  three  in  footnote  2. 

4.  Gray-Leary  and  Lorge. 

5.  Edward  W.  Dolch,  see  p.  11. 
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many  studies  question  the  efficacy  of  measures  of 
vocabulary  difficulty  at  the  higher  reading  ability 
levels.  As  far  bach  as  1930 » one  investigation-^- 
stated  that  vocabulary  scores  failed  to  indicate  ability 
to  read  adult  literature.  Flesch2  found  that  regression 
equations  failed  to  estimate  the  difficulty  of  reading 
materials  above  the  seventh-grade  level  principally 
because  of  the  vocabulary  factor.  Regression  equations, 
because  of  their  general  nature,  cannot  hope  to  appraise 
word  difficulty.  That  is  to  say  there  is  a difference 
between  "knowing"  the  meaning  of  a word  and  understanding 
the  exact  shade  of  meaning  with  which  the  author  is 
employing  that  word  in  a specific  sentence. 

Some  formulae  fail  to  measure  at  the  secondary -school 
level  because  they  are  constructed  to  predict  difficulty 
in  terms  of  grade -and -month  reading  ability. 5 Reading 
tests  for  higher -ability  readers  do  not  give  scores  in 
this  form  because  the  tests  themselves  are  not  capable  of 

1.  Paul  A.  Witty,  and  Lou  LaBrant , "Vocabulary  and 
Reading,"  School  and  Society.  Vol.  31  (February,  1930), 
p.  272. 

2.  Rudolf  Flesch,  op.  cit.  , p.  8 and  Chapter  II. 

3.  Washburne  and  Mophett  (1938),  Yoakam , and  Lorge. 
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measuring  so  accurately.  Thus,  if  a regression  equation 
designed  for  the  lower  levels  of  reading  ability  is 
applied  to  secondary-school  material,  the  results  are  not 
me aningful. 

Many  regression-equation  formulae  cover  the  secondary 
reading-difficulty  level  almost  as  an  afterthought.  A case 
in  point  is  the  Winnetka,  formula.  The  reading  difficulty 
indices  of  books  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  high  school 
were  not  obtained  from  readers  in  those  years  of  school  but 
from  seventh-  and  eighth-graders  of  superior  reading 
ability.  Since  interests  may  be  supposed  to  change  with  age, 
and  since  the  elements  of  difficulty  used  in  the  regression 
equation  were  selected,  in  part,  because  of  their  high 
correlation  with  the  median  reading  scores  of  children  who 
said  that  they  liked  the  book,l  the  obtained  difficulty 
indices  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  cannot  be  considered 
valid.  Flesch,^  having  pointed  out  that  other  formulae  do 
not  cover  the  secondary-school  field,  goes  on  to  say,  "At 
this  crucial  point,  the  writer  must  rely  on  extrapolation." 
He  then  comments  on  the  fact  that  the  reading  selections 
cited  in  his  study  show  a clear  progression  of  difficulty. 
This  last  statement,  depending  as  it  does  on  extrapolation, 
is  certainly  open  to  question.  From  the  foregoing 

1.  See  page  17. 

2.  Rudolf  Flesch,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 
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discussion,  the  regression  equation  (as  now  used)  does 
not  appear  to  lend  itself  to  the  measurement  of  reading 
difficulty  on  the  higher  levels. 

The  apparent  failure  of  the  regression  equation  when 
applied  to  secondary-school  reading  materials  may  be  the 
result  of  the  measures  of  reading  difficulty  selected  for 
use  in  the  construction  of  the  equation.  In  the  past, 
these  measures  of  reading  difficulty  have  related  to 
vocabulary  burden  and  sentence  structure.  Although  such 
measures  are  effective  at  the  elementary -grade  level,  they 
do  not  perform  so  well  at  higher  levels.  In  order  to  be- 
come adequate  measuring  devices  , regression  equations  need 
to  get  at  the  difficulty  of  the  ideas  directly.  The  reading- 
test  technique  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Reading  tests.--  Experimental  reading  tests  have  been 
constructed  from  materials  being  studied  for  difficulty  by 
six  investigators.  Only  one  study-1-  actually  resulted  in  a 
statement  of  reading  difficulty.  One  other,  that  of  Ayer,2 3 
made  general  recommendations.  The  other  studies  that  have 
been  mentioned^  used  the  experimental  reading  test  in- 
directly as  a means  of  throwing  additional  light  on  the 

1.  L.  J . Brueckner,  Prudence  Outright,  and  George  P. 
Halvorson , see  page  24. 

2.  Adelaide  M.  Ayer,  see  page  23. 

3.  Dale  and  Tyler,  p.  24;  2£cClusky,  p.  25;  Ojemann,  p.  25; 
and  Gray -Leary,  p.  2 6. 
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elements  of  difficulty  for  the  construction  of  regression 
equations. or  other  means  of  determining  difficulty. 

One  main  reason  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
further  development  of  reading  tests.  The  reading  test 
was  cumbersome.  It  required  time  to  construct  and  to 
administer.  As  a tool  aiding  in  the  development  of  a 
regression  equation,  where  the  reading  test  could  he  em- 
ployed once  in  the  construction  of  the  eouation,  it  was 
usable;  but  as  a complete  method  to  be  constructed  for 
each  book  tested,  it  was  too  complicated  and  time-consuming. 
In  other  words,  the  search  for  an  objective  device  for 
determining  the  difficulty  of  reading  materials  tended  to 
overlook  the  reading  test  except  as  an  aid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  objective  equation.  The  point  has  already  been 
madel  that  objective  devices  testing  vocabulary  and  sentence 
structure  do  not  serve  as  adequate  measures  of  ideas  which 
are  recognized  as  the  main  element  of  difficulty  for  ad- 
vanced readers.  Reading  tests  based  on  the  material  being 
tested  for  difficulty  actually  deal  with  the  ideas  the  writer 
is  using.  True,  they  do  not  isolate  criteria  of  difficulty 
for  objective  analysis  in  a regression  equation,  but  they  do 
measure  them  in  actual  reading  situations.  The  reading 
test,  which  appears  to  be  a little-used  method  of  getting 


1.  See  page3-3 
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at  the  difficulty  of  ideas,  is  a possible  solution  to 
the  apparent  inability  of  the  regression  equation  to 
function  effectively  at  the  higher  levels  of  reading 
ability.  One  of  the  elements  in  a regression  equation 
might  well  be  a variable  representing  the  scores  made  on 
a reading  test.  Many  problems  remain  to  be  overcome 
before  this  can  be  accomplished.  This  study  should  re- 
veal some  of  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the  reading 
test , or  pretest. 
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CHAPTER  III 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  TECHNIQUE 

Restatement  of  Procedure 
The  basic  concept  of  the  proposed  method  for 
determining  the  difficulty  of  reading  materials  on  the 
secondary-school  level  is  the  development,  from  passages 
contained  in  the  book  itself,  of  a reading  test  for  each 
book  which  is  to  be  measured  for  difficulty.  This  test, 
termed  a pretest,  is  administered  to  secondary-school 
pupils  along  with  a standardized  reading  test.^  After 
the  book  being  studied  for  difficulty  has  been  read  by 
the  pupils  taking  part  in  the  experiment,  an  achievement 
test  is  given  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  ability 
revealed  by  the  pretest  and  the  standardized  reading  test 
has  been  utilized  in  the  reading  of  the  book. 

Selection  of  Standardized  Reading  Test 
Criteria  of  selection. — Five  criteria  were  employed 
in  determining  which  commercial  reading  test  should  be 
employed  in  the  experiment.  First,  the  test  should  seek 
to  determine  reading  ability  by  testing  the  pupil  on  both 

1.  If  a publisher  was  following  this  technique,  he 
might  employ  all  commonly  used  reading  tests  recognized 
as  good. 
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the  vocabulary  and  thought  content  of  several  paragraphs. 
Second,  the  test  should  cover,  if  possible,  the  junior- 
high,  senior-high,  and  college  levels  of  reading  ability. 
Third,  the  total  elapsed  time  required  to  administer  the 
test  should  be  less  than  fifty  minutes  so  that  the  testing 
program  would  not  disrupt  the  daily  schedule.  Fourth, 
norms,  based  on  adequate  numbers,  should  be  obtainable  for 
each  year  covered  by  the  test.  Fifth,  the  test  should 
possess  high  reliability  and  validity. 

Cooperative  Reading  Test. — The  test  which  appeared 
to  meet  the  criteria  of  selection  to  the  greatest  extent 
was  the  Cooperative  Reading  Test  known  as  Test  Cl:  Reading 
Comprehension  (Lower  Level)  Form  Q,.  published  by  the 
Cooperative  Test  Service  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education.1 2  This  test  was  comparable  in  construction  to 
the  standards  set  up  in  the  first  criterion.  No  single 
test  could  be  found  which  measured  as  wide  a range  of 
reading  ability  as  was  desired.  However,  the  proposed 
reading  test  covered  grades  from  seven  to  twelve,  while  a 

p 

second  form  covered  the  upper  years  of  high  school  and 
the  four  years  of  college.  The  time  required  for  this 
test  was  forty  minutes,  so  the  test  could  be  administered 

1.  15  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

2.  Test  C2:  Reading  Comprehension  (Higher  Level)  Form  Q,. 
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in  the  usual  period.  The  norms  accompanying  the  test  were 
based  on  17,800  and  17,000  cases  for  the  two  grades,  ten 
and  eleven,  used  in  the  experiment. 1 2 3 

The  reliability  of  Test  01;  Reading;  Comprehension  is 
not  expressed  by  means  of  a coefficient  of  reliability  but 
by  standard  errors  of  measurement  in  terms  of  scaled  score 
units  at  various  places.  For  example  the  standard  error 
reported  at  scaled  scores,  30  and  70  is  £3,  while  at  the 
50  point  it  is  +2  scaled  scores.  As  the  author  states, 2 
"This  method  makes  it  possible  to  secure  the  standard 
error  of  measurement  of  a score  at  any  given  level  without 
resorting  to  the  usual  assumption  that  the  accuracy  of 
measurement  throughout  the  range  is  constant." 

The  validity  of  most  reading  tests  is  established  by 
analysis  of  the  reading  process^  rather  than  by  objective 
or  statistical  bases  of  validation.  Unlike  intelligence 
testing,  the  field  of  reading  has  no  outstandingly 
superior  test  to  serve  as  a criterion. 

The  writer  surveyed  existing  reading  tests  for  the 
purpose  of  running  a validation  study,  but  no  test 
comparable  to  Test  01:  Reading  Comprehension  could  be 

1.  Cooperative  Test  Service,  A Booklet  of  Norms,  p.  8. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Cooperative  Test  Service,  The  Cooperative  Reading 
Comprehension  Tests,  contains  information  on  the 
construction  of  Test  Cl. 
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found  with  a published  validity  to  serve  as  a criterion. 

A validity  study  is  being  made  on  Test  01;  Reading  Compre- 
hension but  the  results  are  not  yet  ready  for  publication. 
Until  these  results  are  available,  the  validity  of  the 
test  must  be  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  it  measures 
shills  held  desirable  in  reading  by  specialists  in  this 
field.1  Among  the  reading  specialists  cooperating  on  the 
test  selected  here  are  Walter  F.  Dearborn,  Donald  D.  Durrell, 
Daniel  D.  Feder,  William  S.  Or ay,  Arthur  E.  Traxler,  and 
Louis  C.  Zahner. 

Preparation  of  Pretest 

Sampling  of  the  book. — Ten  evenly  spaced  samplings 
of  the  book  being  tested  were  made  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  pages,  exclusive  of  the  introduction  and  notes, 
by  ten.  The  first  one  hundred  words  on  each  page  so 
selected  were  analyzed  for  the  following  elements  of  diffi- 
culty: l)  the  number  of  sentences,  2)  the  number  of 
first-,  second-,  and  third-person  pronouns,  3)  the  number 
of  different  words.  Gray  and  Leary2  found  these  three  to 
be  among  the  elements  of  difficulty  which  had  the  greatest 

T~.  Harry  A.  Greene,  Albert  N.  Jorgensen,  and  J.  Raymond 
Gerberich,  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  the  Secondary 
School , Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York,  1946,  p.  56. 

2.  William  3.  Gray,  Bernice  E.  Leary,  What  Makes  a Book 
Readable . Chapter  IV. 
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differentiating  power  for  all  readers, ^ and  for  “poorest" 

p 

readers.  All  but  the  number  of  different  words  occupied 
a comparable  place  for  "best"  readers.1 2 3  Two  other  bases 
of  comparison  were  rejected.  These  were  the  number  of 
easy  words  (words  in  the  first  thousand  of  Thorndike,  or 
"M"  words)  and  the  Thorndike-Lorge  semantic  count  of  words 
other  than  "M"  words.  The  number  of  easy  words  was 
rejected  because  of  the  criticism  of  vocabulary  counts  in 
general  and  the  Thorndike  list  in  particular.4  The 
Thorndike-Lorge  semantic  count5  was  also  rejected  for  the 
same  reasons.  In  addition,  there  appeared  to  be  no 
advantage  in  using  the  so-called  semantic  count  which 
awards  a numerical  index  for  a word  depending  upon  the 
semantic  uses  of  the  word.  By  this  index,  no  measure  of 
the  word  in  context  was  obtained,  only  a measure  of  its 
"mass,"  or  its  difficulty  in  general. 

Selection  of  testing  paragraphs. — As  the  book  was 
being  read,  paragraphs  of  approximately  one  hundred  words 
were  marked  for  future  reference.  Gare  was  taken  that 

1.  William  S.  Gray,  Bernice  E.  Leary,  op.  cit.,  p.  121. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  123. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  122. 

4.  See  Chapter  II,  page  30. 

5.  Included  in  Edward  L.  -Thorndike,  and  Irving  Lorge, 

The  Teachers  Word  Book  of  30,000  Words. 
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these  paragraphs  were  scattered  throughout  the  book. 

The  general  ratio  of  conversation  to  description  and  ex- 
position was  estimated  numerically  by  pages,  so  that  the 
ten  paragraphs  making  up  the  pretest  closely  approximated 
this  ratio.  The  reason  for  doing  this  was  that  in  some 
books  — notably  Silas  Marner  — ideas  presented  in 
conversation  were  couched  in  simpler  language  than  the 
ideas  presented  in  description  and  exposition.  Some  books 
were  found  to  lend  themselves  better  to  the  statement  of 
ideas  in  one-hundred-word  units  than  others.  Conversational 
paragraphs  giving  a complete  one-hundred-word  unit  were  es- 
pecially hard  to  find.  About  fifteen  to  twenty  paragraphs 
were  marked  as  being  worthy  of  consideration  for  the 
testing  paragraphs. 

Matching  of  sampling  and  testing  paragraphs. — An 
analysis  similar  to  that  employed  with  the  sampling  para- 
graphs was  applied  to  the  paragraphs  which  had  been  marked 
for  possible  use  in  the  testing  paragraphs  of  the  pretest. 

Of  course,  the  total  number  of  words  did  not  always  equal 
one  hundred,  but  a close  approximation  was  made.  Selections 
which  were  obviously  atypical  in  number  of  sentences,  number 
of  personal  pronouns,  or  number  of  different  words  were 
discarded.  Tables  were  then  drawn  up  showing  the  elements 
of  difficulty  in  each  of  the  ten  sampling  and  testing 
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paragraphs.1 2  A critical-ratio  study  was  made  by  finding 
the  ratio  of  the  obtained  difference  to  the  standard  error 
of  the  difference. 

Before  considering  this  critical  ratio,  certain  terras 
used  in  small-sample  statistics  need  to  be  defined.  Guil- 
ford^ has  stated  that: 

Instead  of  speaking  of  the  amount  of 
fluctuation  in  sample  means  about  the 
true  mean  in  terras  of  definite  ranges 
of  ir,  3 (7^  or  3^7  there  is  a growing 
tendency  to  adopt  certain  constant  odds 
for  the  mean  being  within  certain 
limits...  Fisher  has  suggested  that  we 
adopt  limits  (which  he  calls  "fiducial 
limits")  that  include  the  middle  95  per 
cent  of  the  values  in  the  one  case  and 
the  middle  99  per  cent  in  the  other. 

In  the  first  instance  the  odds  would  be 
95  to  5,  or  19  to  1,  and  in  the  latter 
case  99  to  1. 

The  95  to  5 ratio  is  often  termed  the  five  per  cent  level 
of  significance,  while  the  99  to  1 figure  is  called  the 
one  per  cent  level  of  significance.  A "significant" 
deviation  from  the  true  mean  is  one  that  occurs  less  than 
once  in  twenty  times,  and  a "very  significant"  deviation 
is  one  that  occurs  less  than  once  in  100  times.  The  terra 
"significant"  is  often  loosely  employed  in  connection  with 
critical-ratio  studies.  A "significant"  deviation  from 


1.  See  Appendix  F. 

2.  J.  P.  Guilford,  Fundamental  Statistics  in  Psychology 
and  Education.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  1942, 
p.  129. 
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the  true  mean  is  one  that  would  occur  less  than  once  in 
20  times.  This  is  termed  "the  five  per  cent  level  of 
significance."  A deviation  which  would  occur  less  than 
once  in  100  times  would  he  called  "very  significant,"  or 
"the  one  per  cent  level  of  significance." 

To  these  critical  ratios,  Fisher  has  applied  the 
letter  "t,"  which  was  first  used  by  a statistician  calling 
himself  "Student."  These  "t"  ratios  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  "T-scale."  Another  revision  in  the  concept 
of  fiducial  limits  is  required  in  small-sample  statistics. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  same  odds,  "t"  must  increase  as 
the  number  of  cases  (N)  becomes  smaller.  The  term, 

"degrees  of  freedom,"  has  been  applied  to  the  size  of  N. 

The  number  of  degrees  of  freedom,  when  dealing  with  the 
standard  error  of  the  mean,  is  one  less  than  the  number  of 
cases  in  the  sample  (N  - l).  In  the  ensuing  discussion  of 
critical  ratio,  terms  will  be  used  in  accord  with  the 
definitions  developed  in  these  two  paragraphs. 

The  ratio  of  the  obtained  difference  to  the  standard 
error  of  the  difference,  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
matching  of  sampling  and  testing  paragraphs,  is  a "t"  ratio. 
The  degrees  of  freedom  that  the  data  provide  are  N]_  - 1 for 
the  first  set,  or  9,  and  Ng  - 1 for  the  second  set,  or,  9, 
because  the  two  sets  of  data  are  independent.  These  are 
summed  to  obtain  the  total  number  of  degrees  of  freedom, 
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which  is  18.  With  this  many  degrees  of  freedom,  the  Ht" 
ratio  at  the  one  per  cent  level  is  2.878,  and  at  the  five 
per  cent  level,  2.101.-1-  Table  1 gives  the  obtained  HtM 


Table  1.  Critical  Ratio  of  Pretest  Sampling 

and  Testing  Paragraphs  of  Four  Books 
as  Determined  by  Four  Criteria  of 
Difficulty 


Critical 

Ratios  Expressed  as 

"t"  Scores 

Criteria 

The 

House  of 
the  Seven 

The 

Yearling 

Silas 

Marner 

The 

Turmoil 

Number  of: 

Gables 

Running 

Words 

2.53 

.78 

1.91 

.36 

Different 

Words 

.89 

1.49 

1.37 

.75 

Personal 

Pronouns 

1.92 

.75 

• 26 

1.22 

Sentences 

.32 

.70 

.75 

1.53 

ratios  for  the  elements  of  difficulty  studied  in  the  four 
books  of  the  experiment.  If  the  difference  were  at  least 
2.878  times  its  standard  error,  there  would  be  less  than 
one  chance  in  a hundred  that  it  could  have  occurred  by 
random  sampling;  and  if  the  difference  were  at  least  2.101 
times  its  SE,  there  would  be  less  than  five  chances  in  a 
hundred  that  it  could  have  been  that  great  by  sampling. 
However  the  largest  "t"  ratio,  exclusive  of  the  number  of 


1.  J.  P.  Guilford,  op.  cit.,  from  Table  D,  p.  323. 
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running  words,  is  1.92  for  personal  pronouns  in  The  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables.  This  obtained  difference  is  below 
the  five  per  cent  level,  2.101,  therefore  this  much 
difference  might  have  been  the  result  of  sampling  errors. 
This  could  happen  at  least  once  in  twenty  samples.  In 
other  words  the  obtained  differences  are  probably  not 
real,1  and  the  sampling  and  testing  paragraphs  are  matched 
on  the  basis  of  the  elements  of  difficulty. 

Testing  paragraphs  which  yielded  obtained  differences 
greater  than  the  established  level  of  2.101  in  any  factor, 
other  than  the  total  number  of  words,  were  replaced  by 
other  paragraphs.  The  paragraphs  finally  selected  were 
checked  to  see  that  they  approximated  the  ratio  of 
conversation  to  description  and  exposition  which  had  been 
noted  during  the  first  reading  of  the  book.  Care  was  also 
taken  that  these  paragraphs  were  fairly  evenly  spaced 
throughout  the  whole  book. 

Although  ten  evenly  spaced  testing  paragraphs  might 
have  been  selected  without  the  added  task  of  matching 
testing  to  sampling  paragraphs,  this  technique  was  worth- 
while for  three  reasons.  First,  one  of  the  criticisms 
frequently  encountered  is  that  thousand-word  samplings 
are  not  large  enough  to  present  a clear  picture  of  the 

1.  Most  statisticians  would  employ  the  term  “significant" 
in  this  connection.  See  page  42. 
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reading  material  being  sampled.1 2  By  making  the  evenly 
spaced  samplings  and  matching  the  testing  paragraphs  to 
these,  the  testing  paragraphs  were  made  more  reliable. 
Second,  there  might  be  some  bias  in  the  selection  of  the 
testing  paragraphs  so  that  it  could  not  be  said  that  they 
were  chosen  at  "random."  The  matching  technique  removed 
any  question  of  the  selection  of  the  testing  paragraphs 
since  they  were  equivalent  to  the  evenly  spaced  samplings. 
Third,  the  time  factor  had  to  be  considered.  A test  which 
could  be  administered  in  a conventional  period  was  one  of 
the  prerequisites.  A test  based  on  ten  paragraphs  could 
be  done  by  all  but  the  slowest  pupils  in  forty  minutes. 

Form  of  nretest. --  Explanation  has  already  been  made 
of  the  method  by  which  the  pretest  paragraphs  were 
selected.  Naturally  selections  containing  conversation 
appear  as  several  paragraphs  , yet  they  deal  with  a central 

idea.  Each  selection  was  made  into  a paragraph-meaning 
test  by  preparing  five  statements  on  the  content  of  the 
paragraphs.  A definite  method  was  employed. 3 The  pupil 


1.  Catherine  J.  Elliott,  A Critical  Analysis  of  the  Ob- 
jective : ethod  of  Measuring  Reading  Difficulty,  p.  157. 

2.  The  reason,  other  than  the  obvious  administrative  one, 
is  discussed  on  page  50 , footnote  2. 

3*  "Shank  Test  of  Reading  Comprehension"  from  William  3. 
Gray  (ed. ),  Reading  in  General  Education  . p.  37O.  Also 
William  S.  Gray  and  Bernice  E.  Leary,  What  akes  a Book 
Rga enable  , Appendix  C,_p.  3^-3  » and  "The  Cooperative  Reading 
Comprehension  Tests,  information  Concerning  Their 
Construction,  Interpretation,  and  Use,"  Cooperative  Test 
Service. 
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was  asked  to  mark  the  one  statement  which  was  obviously 
' untrue  with  an  "X"  in  the  appropriate  space.  One  statement 
represented  a summary  of  the  thought  of  the  paragraph 
conveyed  in  easier  words  than  those  used  in  the  original. 
The  pupil  was  asked  to  mark  this  with  a H G.'*  The  other 
three  statements  were  partially  correct  in  that  they 
repeated  ideas  in  about  the  same  terms  as  those  used  by  the 
author  but  did  not  give  a complete  picture  of  the  thought 
of  the  paragraph.  These  three  were  to  be  left  blank.  An 
example,  taken  from  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  pretest,1 
will  illustrate  the  method  of  recording  answers: 

( ) 1.  Holgrave  was  tempted  to  obtain  control 

of  the  young  girl. 

( ) 2.  Holgrave  was  not  very  well  educated,  and 

he  scorned  many  well-recognized  beliefs  and 
ideas. 

(C  ) 3.  It  is  to  Holgrave' s credit  that  he 

resisted  the  impulse  to  obtain  control  over 
Phoebe's  mind. 

(X  ) 4.  Holgrave  allowed  himself  to  fasten  Phoebe 
to  him  with  links  of  twine. 

( ) 5.  Young  men  like  to  decide  the  fate  of 

girls  such  as  Phoebe  and  subdue  their  spirits. 

The  careless  reader  was  found  to  recognize  familiar  phrases 

and  mark  the  statement  as  being  true  because  of  this 

recognition  factor.  Care  was  taken  to  see  that  the  length 

of  the  item  afforded  no  clue  to  the  correct  response. 

The  second  part  of  the  test  which  was  constructed  for 
each  paragraph  was  the  vocabulary  section.  Five  words  • 


1.  See  Appendix  A,  page  96. 
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which  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  offer  difficulty  to 

the  reader  were  chosen  from  each  paragraph.  For  each- 

word  so  selected,  five  definitions  were  stated  with  the 

correct  response  in  easier  wording^  than  the  original. 

The  word  11  incomprehensible"  is  given  as  an  example. ^ 

(5)6.  incomprehensible  — l)  intelligible, 

2)  compassed,  3)  reprehensible, 

4)  comprehended,  5)  not  to  be 
understood 

In  general  the  following  method  was  employed:  one  choice 
was  formed  by  selecting  a word  of  opposite  meaning;  one, 
by  selecting  a synonym  or  a phrase  having  a similar 
meaning;  the  other  three  definitions  were  incorrect, 
chosen  wherever  possible  to  confuse  a pupil  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  correct  definition  either  because  the  word 
started  with  the  same  prefix,  had  a similar  root,  rhymed, 
or  had  a similar  sound  or  association  connected  with  it. 
Obviously,  definitions  could  not  always  be  selected 
according  to  such  a definite  pattern;  but  these  principles 
were  employed  whenever  the  word  in  question  permitted. 

The  author's  meaning  as  it  could  be  determined  from  use  in 
context  was  the  first  consideration.  Webster's  Collegiate 
Dictionary  was  the  final  authority. 

1.  As  determined  by  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  and  Irving 
Lorge,  The  Teacher's  Word  Book  of  50.000  Words. 

2.  From  The  Turmoil.  See  Appendix  A,  page  125. 
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The  format  of  the  test  was  carefully  worked  out.1 
Each  paragraph,  together  with  the  comprehension  and 
vocabulary  questions  pertaining  to  it,  was  complete  on 
one  page.  The  directions  were  repeated  on  each  page  of 
the  test.  The  pupil  was  first  asked  to  "Read  the 
following  paragraphs  carefully."  The  paragraph  was  copied 
verbatim  with  spelling  and  punctuation  exactly  as  in  the 
original.  The  pupil  was  asked  to  find  the  statement  which 
was  wrong  in  the  five  statements  listed  below.  He  was 
asked  to  "Place  an  'X'  in  front  of  this  statement."  The 
incorrect  answer  was  thought  to  be  easier  to  find  than 
the  correct  one,  hence  the  reason  for  indicating  the 
wrong  response  first.  The  pupil  was  then  asked  to 
"Indicate  with  a * C ' the  best  summary  statement  of  the 
paragraph."  He  was  told  to  leave  the  other  three  state- 
ments, which  were  partially  correct,  blank.  Each  word 
appearing  in  the  vocabulary  question  was  underlined  as  it 
appeared  in  the  paragraph.  Since  the  author's  use  of  the 
word  in  context  was  of  utmost  significance,  the  pupil  was 
instructed  to  refer  to  the  paragraph  to  find  out  how  the 
word  in  question  was  used  by  the  author.  Responses  were 
indicated  by  underlining  the  correct  answer  and  by 
placing  the  number  of  the  answer  so  chosen  in  the 

1.  See  Appendix  A for  both  the  instructions  and  the 
pretests. 
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appropriate  place.1 

Scoring  of  nretest. — The  first  step  in  scoring  the 
pretest  was  the  preparation  of  a scoring  key.  Before  the 
test  was  prepared  in  mimeographed  form,  the  ten  paragraphs, 
together  with  the  five  comprehension  and  the  five 
vocabulary  questions,  were  submitted  to  a jury  of  five 
experts  who  were  asked  to  prepare  their  own  keys  and 
comment  on  any  questionable  responses.  All  questions  on 
which  there  was  not  complete  unanimity  were  discarded  and 
the  items  were  replaced.  A pretest  of  one  hundred  items 
was  thus  constructed. 

As  soon  as  the  pretest  had  been  taken  by  a sufficient 

p 

number  of  pupils,  the  pretest  was  subjected  to  item 
analysis  and  those  items  with  little  discriminatory  power 
were  eliminated.*^  The  preliminary  scoring  of  the  tests 
for  item-analysis  purposes  had  been  made  by  allowing  one 
point  for  each  of  the  five  vocabulary  questions  and  one 
point  for  each  of  the  "O"  and  MX"  responses  in  the 


T~.  See  page  - 

2.  The  minimum  number  of  pupils  who  took  the  test  before 
item  analysis  was  set  at  130.  The  item  analysis  techniaue 
employed  the  top  and  bottom  twenty-seven  per  cent.  When 
this  twenty-seven  per  cent  was  less  than  thirty-four  cases 
the  results  were  unreliable  for  the  tendency  was  to  under- 
estimate the  item. 

3.  Items  so  eliminated  from  the  final  forms  of  the  tests 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  in  Appendix  A. 
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comprehension  questions.  The  scores  were  corrected  for 
chance  by  using  the  formula  R - W/N  - 1.  The  final  scoring 
was  accomplished  by  a similar  method,  since  experimentation 
with  techniques  involving  weighing  the  responses  to  the 
comprehension  questions  failed  to  increase  the  reliability 
of  the  pretest  scores. 

Item  analysis. — The  method  of  item  analysis  employed 
was  that  suggested  by  Davis.1 2 3  After  the  preliminary 
scoring  of  the  pretests,  the  papers  were  arranged  in 
descending  order.  The  top  and  bottom  twenty-seven  per  cent 
were  then  removed.  The  proportion  of  successes  for  each  item 
in  the  test  was  computed  for  both  the  top  and  the  bottom 
twenty-seven  per  cent.  A correction  for  chance  was  included 
in  the  formulae  which  are  given  in  Appendix  E.  The  item- 
analysis  chart  was  entered  with  the  obtained  proportions  of 
successes  and  the  discriminatory  index  for  each  item  was 
obtained.  According  to  the  recommendations  made  by  Davis, ^ 
those  items  which  had  a discriminatory  power^  of  less  than 

1.  Frederick  B.  Davis,  Item-Analysis  Data.  Their 
Computation,  Interpretation,  and  Use  in  Test  Construction, 
Harvard  Education  Papers  Number  2,  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  1946,  p.  42. 

2.  Frederick  B.  Davis,  ibid.,  p.  15. 

3.  The  "discriminatory  power"  of  a test  item  is  the 
capacity  of  the  item  to  differentiate  between  superior 
and  inferior  pupils  who  have  taken  the  test. 
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twenty  were  eliminated  except  where  the  test  maker 
felt  easy  items  were  necessary  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  test  or  where  the  information  contained  in 
the  item  was  ba.sic  to  the  test. 

Pupils  were  encouraged  to  take  time  enough  to 
finish  all  items  on  the  test  since  speed  tests  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  item  analysis  because  of  the  re- 
duced number  of  pupils  answering  the  last  few 
questions.  Appendix  C shows  that  relatively  few 
failed  to  complete  the  test. 

The  majority  of  items  eliminated  from  the  final 
form  of  the  pretest  were  omitted  because  they  were 
too  easy;  that  is  to  say  they  did  not  discriminate 
between  the  top  and  the  bottom  twenty-seven  per  cent. 

This  factor  was  one  which  the  judges  proved  unable  to 
ascertain  in  advance. 

Pretest  reliability. — The  reliability  of  the 
pretests  was  determined  by  the  Spear man- Brown  formula1 
for  estimating  reliability  from  two  comparable  halves 
of  a test.  Table  2 gives  the  reliability  coefficients 
for  the  four  pretests.  These  coefficients  range  from 
0.80  for  Silas  Marne r to  0.86  for  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables.  They  are  based  on  relatively  small  single- 


1.  See  Appendix  E. 
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grade  populations;  therefore  the  probability  is  that 
the  actual  reliability  of  the  pretests  is  higher  than 
the  obtained  results  indicate. 
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Table  2.  Reliability  of  Pretests  for  Four  Books:1 
Spearman-Brown  "r"  and  Index  of 
Reliability,  together  with  Number  of 
Cases  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Pretest 
Scores 


Reliability  Data 

on  Four  Books 

Criteria  of 
Reliability 

The 

House  of 
the  Seven 
Gables 

The 

Yearling 

Silas 
Marne r 

The 

Turmoil 

Number  of  Cases 

170 

250 

200 

180 

3D  of  Pretest 

8.5 

7.4 

6.3 

00 

• 

Spear man- Brown 

.86 

.85 

o 

00 

00 

• 

Index  of 
Reliability 

.93 

.92 

• 

00 

to 

.92 

In  order  to  make  use  of  the  Spearman-Brown  formula 
the  pretest  items  had  to  be  divided  into  comparable 
halves.  Since  each  paragraph  test  consisted  of  one  HC" 
response,  one  “X"  response,  and  five  vocabulary  responses, 
it  was  not  possible  to  use  the  odd-even  method.  Responses 
were  thrown  into  two  piles  by  taking  alternate  items 
throughout  the  entire  test. 

Pretest  validity. — The  pretests  are  essentially 
reading  tests  developed  from  the  books  being  tested  for 


1.  All  are  for  single  grade  populations 
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difficulty.  As  reading  tests  they  may  be  correlated  with 
an  independent  criterion  — in  this  case  the  standardized 
reading  test.  Table  3 gives  the  Pearson  product-moment 
correlation  between  scores  on  Test  01:  Reading  Comprehension 
and  the  pretests  for  each  of  the  four  books  which  formed  the 
bases  of  this  experiment.  The  coefficients  of  correlation 


Table  3.  Product-Moment  Correlation;  Test  Cl: 

Reading  Comprehension  and  Pretests  for 
Four  Books,  and  Standard  Errors 


Test  Cl: 

Correlation  Data 

on  Four 

Books 

Reading 
Comp re hen- 
sion  and 
Pretest 

The 

House  of 
the  Seven 
Gables 

The 

Yearling 

Silas 

Marner 

The 

Turmoil 

Coefficient  of 
Correlation 
Standard 
Error 

.72 

£.037 

.77 

±.025 

.73 

±.032 

.81 

±.026 

vary  from  0.72  for  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  to  0.81  in 
the  case  of  The  Turmoil.  Garrett1  states  that  the  index  of 
reliability  "is  in  reality  a validity  coefficient,  since  it 
tells  us  how  well  our  test  is  measuring  true  ability  in  the 
function  which  it  purports  to  measure."  The  index  of 
reliability,  reported  for  the  books  in  the  experiment,  in 
Table  2 (p.  53),  is  as  follows:  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables.  0.93;  The  Yearling.  0.92;  Silas  Marner.  0.89;  and 
The  Turmoil.  0.92. 


1.  Henry  E.  Garrett,  Statistics  in  Psychology  and  Educa- 
tion. Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York,  1941,  p.  329. 
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Comparison  with  other  investigations* — Reports  of 
the  reliability  and  validity  of  studies  carried  on  in 
the  field  of  reading  difficulty  are  often  hard  to  obtain; 
when  obtained,  their  exact  nature,  or  basis  of  comparison, 
is  not  always  clear.  The  figures  are  included  here  in 
Table  4 to  give  an  indication  of  the  reliability  of  other 
experiments  in  the  field. 


Table  4.  Reported  Reliabilities  of  Eight  Studies 
of  Reading  Difficulty,  and  the  Bases  of 
Comparison 


Study  Reported  by: 

Reliability 

Bases  of  Comparison 

Dale  and  Tyler 
Brueckner,  Outright, 

.511 

Formula  and  compre- 
hension test 

and  Halvorson 

o 

to 

• 

Comprehension  test  on 
Heidi  and  Gates  Silent 
Reading  Test,  Type  D. 

Gray-Leary 

.6435 

Formula  and  reading 
test  scores 

Flesch 

.7358 

Formula  and  McCall- 
Crabbs,  Standard  Test 
Lessons  in  Reading 

Lorge 

.77 

Formula  and  Standard 
Test  Lessons  in 
Re a ding 

Vogel-Washburne , 

Formula  and  paragraph- 

1938 

.845 

meaning  section, 
Stanford  Achievement 
Test 

Washburne-Morohett , 

Formula  and  paragraph- 

1938 

.86 

meaning  section, 
Stanford  Achievement 
Test 

Lewerenz 

.93 

Vocabulary  and  grade 

placement 
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Preparation  of  Achievement  Tests 

Introduction* — Achievement  tests  were  used  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  reading  ability  tended 
to  carry  over  into  actual  achievement.  Pupils  were 
informed  of  the  achievement  tests  at  the  start  of  the 
experiment  and,  if  necessary,  we re  given  extra  time  to 
finish  reading  the  assigned  books  before  these  tests 
were  given.  Pupil  interest  in  the  testing  program  was 
in  evidence  throughout  the  three  years  taken  to  complete 
the  experiment. 

Form  and  content. — An  achievement  test  of  the  usual 
five-alternative,  multiple-choice  type  was  constructed  for 
each  of  the  four  books  in  the  study.  Although  a balance 
between  thought  and  factual  questions  was  desired,  the 
completed  tests  prooably  were  more  factual  than  anything 
else.  At  all  events,  minutae  were  avoided  and  many 
factual  questions  directed  attention  to  incidents  which 
later  became  the  focal  points  of  many  interesting  and 
thought-provoking  discussions. 

A chronological  order  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  a 
random  distribution  of  questions  which  made  it  necessary 
to  indicate  at  what  point  in  the  story  the  question 
occurred  by  reference  to  other  events  in  the  narrative. 
Questions  were  avoided  which  might  have  given  answers 
to  other  questions. 
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Scoring. — A method  similar  to  that  used  in 
the  pretests  was  employed  in  scoring  the  achieve- 
ment tests.  One  point  was  allowed  for  each  response 
both  in  the  first  scoring  before  item  analysis  and 
in  the  final  scaling  of  the  test  papers.  The  scores 
were  corrected  for  chance  in  the  same  way  that  the 
pretest  scores  were  corrected. 

Item  analysis. — The  Davis  technique  of  item 
analysis  was  followed  in  revising  test  items  in  the 
achievement  tests.  The  results  of  this  item  analysis 
are  given  in  Appendix  D.  In  general,  items  having  a 
discrimination  index  less  than  twenty  were  omitted  in 
the  final  scoring  of  the  tests.  Exceptions  were  made 
in  the  case  of  certain  items  ranging  in  discriminatory 
value  from  fifteen  to  nineteen. 

Reliability  of  achievement  tests. — The  Spearman- 
Brown  formula  was  used  to  estimate  the  reliability  of 
the  achievement  tests.  Table  5 contains  the  reliability 
of  the  four  achievement  tests  used  in  the  experiment. 
Comparable  halves  were  obtained  by  the  odds-evens 
method.  The  reliability  of  the  tests  ranged, from 
0.91  in  the  case  of  The  Yearling,  to  0.95  for  Silas 
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Table  5.  Reliability  of  Achievement  Tests  for  Four 
Books!  Spearman -Brown  "r"  and  Index  of 
Reliability , together  with  Number  of 
Cases  and  Standard  Deviations  of 
Achievement -Test  Scores 


Reliability  Data 

on  Four  Books 

Criteria  of 
Reliability 

The 

House  of 
the  Seven 
G-ables 

lhp 

Yearling 

Silas 
Marne r 

The 

Turmoil 

Number  of  Cases 

170 

250 

200 

180 

SD  of  Achievement 
Test 

I6.3O 

13-90 

11.60 

17.3 

Spearman -Brown  "r" 

.94 

• 91 

• 95 

.94 

Index  of 

Reliability 

.97 

•95 

• 97 

• 97 

Validity  of  achievement  tests.--  The  achievement 
tests  are  face -valid,  although  they  tend  to  overemphasize 
factual  material.  Their  validity  is  also  indicated  by 
the  "Index  of  Reliability"  figures  from  Table  5. 

Administration  of  Experimental  Program 
Order  of  procedure.--  The  general  order  followed 
throughout  the  experiment  was  pretest;  Test  Cl:  Reading 
Comprehension;  the  assignment  of  the  book;  and  the  achieve- 
ment test. 

Pretest. — The  purpose  of  the  pretest  was  explained  a 
period  or  two  before  it  was  administered.  The  fact  that 
this  test  was  not  a time-limit  test  was  stressed.  Pupils 
were  not  told  their  scores  on  the  pretest  since  this 
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knowledge  might  affect  their  attitude  toward  the 
thoroughness,  or  lack  of  thoroughness,  with  which  they 
read  the  book. 

Cooperative  Reading-  Test. — Form  Q of  Test  01; 

Reading  Comprehension  was  used  for  the  entire  experiment. 
Instructions  covering  directions,  timing,  and  scoring 
were  carefully  followed.  Scores  were  made  public  after 
the  group  had  completed  the  testing  program. 

Assignment  of  books. — After  the  pretest  and  the 
standardized  reading  test  had  been  administered,  the 
book  from  which  the  paragraphs  had  been  taken  for  the 
pretests  was  assigned  as  outside  reading.  At  first, 
the  writer  had  envisaged  that  the  books  would  be  used 
for  regular  class  discussions;  but  this  obviously 
introduced  several  uncontrollable  variables  — namely 
the  quality  of  teaching  on  the  part  of  several  different 
instructors;  amount  learned  through  discussion,  themes, 
and  character  sketches;  absence  from  class;  and,  finally, 
degree  of  attention  when  in  class.  To  avoid  the  above 
complications,  the  decision  was  made  to  assign  the  books 
as  outside  reading.  Teachers  made  almost  daily  checks 
to  see  that  progress  was  being  made. 

Achievement  test. — Pupils  were  asked  to  complete 
their  reading  of  a book  by  a certain  date;  those  not  doing 
so  were  allowed  extra  time  with  no  penalty.  If  the  test 
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was  not  finished  within  the  class  period,  pupils  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  finish  the  test.  All  but  the 
very  slowest  found  the  time  allotment  ample. 

Selection  of  books  for  experiment. — Perhaps  at 
this  time  the  reasons  for  the  selection  of  the  four  books 
used  in  developing  this  technique  for  determining  the 
reading  difficulty  of  secondary-school  reading  materials 
should  be  considered.  American  literature  is  studied  in 
the  tenth  grade,  with  English  literature  being  placed  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables  had  always  appeared  too  difficult  for  all  but  the 
better  readers;  conversely,  The  Yearling  seemed  too  easy. 
Silas  Marner.  which  is  often  taught  in  the  tenth  grade, 
was  placed  in  the  eleventh  because  of  the  general  division 
of  American  and  English  literature.  Was  Silas  Marner  too 
easy  for  the  majority  of  eleventh-grade  readers?  The 
Turmoil  appeared  easy.  The  narrative,  or  chain  of  inci- 
dental happenings,  was  easily  grasped;  but  the  varying 
attitudes  toward  life  and  success  eluded  many  tenth- 
graders.  These  were  some  of  the  problems  behind  the 
selection  of  the  four  books. 

The  books  studied  in  this  experiment  were  assigned 
to  the  classes  which  would  ordinarily  read  the  books. 

The  reason  for  adopting  this  procedure  was  that  some 
eight  hundred  pupils  were  involved  over  a period  of  three 
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years;  any  other  method  would  have  caused  undue  confusion 
both  in  the  supply  of  books  and  in  the  content  of  the 
courses  involved.  The  books  were  assigned  as  follows: 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  tenth  grade  college-pre- 
paratory divisions;  The  Yearling,  all  tenth  grades;  Silas 
Marner,  college-preparatory  and  general  eleventh  grades; 


The  Turmoil,  college-preparatory  and  general  tenth  grades 
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CHAPTER  IV 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  TECHNIQUE 
Test  Population 

Selection  of  test  population, — The  method  of 
selecting  the  pupils  who  took  part  in  the  experimental 
application  of  this  technique  for  determining  the 
difficulty  of  reading  materials  has  been  mentioned  in 
a previous  chapter.1  Briefly,  the  pupils  were  selected 
by  designating  specific  classes  to  take  part  in  the 
study.  No  attempt  was  made  to  match  either  individuals 
or  groups,  but  a wide  range  of  reading  ability  was 
desired.  The  following  paragraphs  supply  information 
concerning  the  intelligence  and  reading  ability  of  the 
groups  taking  part  in  the  experiment. 

Intelligence. — The  instrument  for  measuring  in- 
telligence used  in  the  study  was  the  Otis  Quick  Scoring 
Intelligence  Test.  Gamma.  The  data  obtained  from  this 
test  are  given  in  Table  6.  Considering  the  fact  tha,t 
many  of  the  divisions  were  college  preparatory,  the 
scores  are  not  exceptionally  high  even  when  allowance 
is  made  for  the  fact  that  the  Otis  test  tends  to  give 
less  spread  of  scores  than  do  other  intelligence  tests. 


1.  See  Chapter  I,  page  1. 
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Reading,  ability.--  The  results  of  last  Cl:  Reading 
Comorenension  are  given  in  summarized  form  in  Table  6. 

For  ease  in  comparison,  national  norms  have  been  included. 


Table  6.  Test  Population  Data:  Number  of  Cases; 

Mean  and.  Standard  Deviation  of  Scores 
on  Otis  Form  Gamma  and  Test  Cl:  Reading 
Comprehension  . Form  Q.  for  Pupils 
Reading  the  Four  Books;  National  Norms 
on  lest  Cl  for  Comparison 


Data  from  Test  Population  Reading : 


Name  of 
Test  and 
Statistic 

XUa 

H&use..of 

the  Seven 
Gables 

Zfafi. 

Yearling 

Silas 
Marne r 

SL 

Tuna  ail 

Otis.,  Form  Gamma 
Number 
Mean 
SD 

170 

108. 15 
8.55 

250 

104.72 

IO.3O 

200 

IO5.33 

8.85 

180 

107.50 

9.55 

Test  Cl:  Reading 
Comprehension 
Number 
Mean 

3D 

170 

51.70 

8.35 

250 

48.95 

9.50 

200 

54.47 

8.70 

180 

51.45 

8.40 

National  Norms  , 
Test  Cl 
Grade 
Mean 

SD 

10 

47.6 

9.2 

10 

47.6 

9.2 

11 

50.8 

9.4 

10 

47.6 

9-2 

Three  of  the  groups  , those  reading  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables  . Silas  Marne r , and  The  Turmoil . yielded  means  that 
showed  a true  difference  when  compared  with  the  national 
norms  for  the  same  grades.  Since  all  three  contained 
college -preparatory  classes,  this  difference  was  to  be 
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expected.  The  one  group  containing  all  tenth-grade 
classes,  those  reading  The  Yearling,  had  a mean  reading 
ability  of  48.95  which  was  1.35  scaled  score  points 
higher  than  the  nation-wide  norms  for  tenth-grade 
populations.  This  difference  yielded  a "t"  ratio  of 

0. 77. which  is  well  below  the  five  per  cent  level  and 
therefore  is  not  indicative  of  any  true  difference.1 2 

Fr o duct -Home nt  Correlations 
Choice  of  correlation  method. — Since,  in  the  three 
sets  of  paired  variables,  the  regressions  were  obviously 
linear  and  the  scores  were  continuous,  Pearson's  product- 
moment  coefficient  of  correlation  was  used.^ 

Standardized  reading  test  and  pretest. — The  first 
correlation  study,  that  of  the  scores  on  Test  Clt  Reading 
Comprehension  and  the  scores  on  the  pretests,  has  been 
referred  to  already  in  Chapter  III.  The  correlation  data 
of  these  two  tests  are  reproduced  again  in  Table  7.  The 
obtained  "r"  varies  from  0.72  to  0.81  and  denotes  a high 
relationship  between  scores  on  the  two  tests.  Compared 
to  other  correlation  studies  in  the  field  of  reading  diffi- 
culty these  results  hold  a middle  position.  The  only  other 

1.  See  Chapter  III,  p.  43. 

2.  See  Appendix  F for  computation  of  the  product-moment 
coefficient  of  correlation  for  the  four  books  of  the 
experiment. 
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comparable  experiment,  that  of  Brueckner,  Outright,  and. 
Halvorson,1  reported  a correlation  of  0.60. 

Standardized  reading  test  and  achievement  test. — The 
second  product-moment  correlation  between  Test  Cl:  Reading 
Como rehens ion  and  the  achievement  test  (given  after  the 
book  in  question  had  been  read),  yielded  results  which 
showed  low  to  moderate  correlation  and  ranged  from  0.36  in 
the  ca.se  of  Silas  Marner  to  0.48  in  the  case  of  The  Yearling. 
These  coefficients  of  correlation  indicate  that  many  pupils 
who  had  ample  ability  (as  determined  by  Test  01:  Reading 
Comprehension  and  the  pretest)  did  not  achieve  as  much  as 
they  might  have  achieved;  and,  conversely,  many  poor  readers 
did  surprisingly  well.  Results  are  given  in  Table  7. 


Table  7.  Product-Moment  Correlations  for  Four 

Books;  Test  Cl  and  Pretest,  Test  Cl  and 
Achievement  Test,  Pretest  and  Achievement 
Test;  and  Standard  Errors 


Correlation 

between: 

Sta- 

tis- 

tic 

Correlation  Data  on  Four 

Books 

The 

House  of 

The 

Yearling: 

Silas 

The 

Turmoil 

the  Seven 

Marner 

Gables 

Test  Cl  and 

h r ii 

.72 

.77 

.727 

.81 

Pretest 

SE 

.037 

.026 

.033 

.026 

Test  Cl  and 

it  r ii 

.47 

.48 

.36 

.42 

Achievement 

SE 

.059 

.048 

.062 

.061 

Pretest  and 

ii  r ii 

.45 

.56 

.54 

.49 

Achievement 

SE 

.061 

.043 

.050 

.056 

1.  See  page  24. 
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Pretest  and  achievement  test. — The  third  product- 


moment  correlation  (Table  7)  is  that  between  the  pretest 
and  the  achievement  test  for  each  book  in  the  experiment. 
With  the  exception  of  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  which 
showed  a correlation  of  0.45  on  these  two  tests,  the  other 
three  books  revealed  a higher  correlation  between  the 
pretest  and  the  achievement  test  than  between  the  standard- 
ized reading  test  and  the  achievement  test.  In  other  words 
the  pretests  constructed  from  The  Yearling.  Silas  Earner, 
and  The  Turmoil  were  slightly  better  predictors  of  scores 
on  the  achievement  tests  than  was  Test  01;  Reading  Compre- 
hension. However,  when  the  standard  errors  of  the  relia- 
bility coefficients  are  considered,  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  the  pretests  and  Test  01:  Reading  Compre- 
hension. 

Many  factors  tended  to  lower  the  correlations  between 
Test  01  and  the  pretest  on  one  hand  and  the  achievement 
test  on  the  other.  Doubtless,  one  of  the  most  significant 
was  the  interest  factor,  or  factors,  in  each  book.  Possi- 
bly this  accounts  for  the  relatively  better  standing  of 
The  Yearling.  This  study  makes  no  attempt  to  control  the 
factor  of  interest  on  the  theory  that,  with  a large  number 
of  books  of  the  proper  level  of  difficulty  available,  the 
pupil  and  the  teacher  can  determine  the  matter  of  interest. 


1.  See  Chapter  V,  Problems  for  Further  Study,  p.  91. 
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Regression  Equations 


Introduction. — Once  the  product-moment  correlation 
between  the  scores  on  two  tests  has  been  obtained,  the 
equations  for  the  two  regression  lines  may  be  worked 
out.  These  equations  enable  the  teacher  to  predict  a 
score  on  one  test  from  a known  score  on  the  other  test. 
The  composite  formula^  for  the  derivation  of  the 
regression  equation  is  as  follows: 


Y*  and  X’  are  used  rather  than  Y and  X to  show  that 
they  are  predicted  rather  than  obtained  values.  In 
the  above  equations,  "r"  is  the  coefficient  of  relia- 
bility; (jy  and  Ox  are  the  standard  deviations  of  Y and 
X respectively;  My  and  Mx  are  the  means  of  Y and  X. 

Test  01:  Reading  Comprehension  and  pretests. — 
Table  8 gives  the  regression  eauations  for  predicting 
the  pretest  scores  (X1 ) from  Test  Cl  scores  (Y1)  and 
vice  versa,  together  with  the  standard  errors  of  the 
estimates  for  each  equation. 


and 


X'  = ri«_(Y  - ML)  + M 

try  y 


1.  J.  P.  Guilford,  Fundamental  Statistics  in  Psychology 
and  Education.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1942,  p.  213. 
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Table  8.  Regression  Equations  and  Standard  Errors 
of  the  Estimates  for  Predicting  Pretest 
Scores  (X1 ) and  Test  01:  Reading 
Co more hen si on  Scores  (Y'J  for  Four  Books 


Title  of  Book 

Predict  X*  from  Y 

Predict  Y'  from  X 

The 

House  of 
the  Seven 

X»  = . 69Y  + 3.88 
± 5.62 

Y»  = • 75X  f 22.04 
± 5.76 

Sables 

The 

Yearling: 

X'  = . SOY  + 11.65 
± 4.75 

Y»  = • 98X  4 9.41 
± 6.08 

Silas 

Marner 

X*  = . 53Y  4 17.43 
± 4.32 

Y*  = 1.0X  f 8.17 
£ 5.92 

The 

Turmoil 

X'  = . 84Y  4 2.09 
i 5.046 

Y*  = . 77X  4 10.40 
± 4.87 

Under  normal  conditions,  neither  the  publisher  nor 
the  classroom  teacher  would  make  use  of  the  above 
regression  equations.  They  are  reproduced  here  because 
they  present  a possible  refinement  of  this  technique 
which  will  be  considered  under  the  heading  ” Index  of 
Reading  Diff iculty . H-*- 

Test  Cl  and  achievement-test  equations. — Of  more 
practical  interest  to  the  teacher  are  the  regression 
equations  given  in  Table  9.  These  equations  enable  the 
teacher  to  predict  probable  scores  on  the  achievement 
tests  for  each  of  the  four  books  of  the  experiment 
when  the  reading  scores  are  known. 


1.  See  page  76. 
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Table  9.  Regression  Equations  and  Standard  Errors 

of  the  Estimates  for  Predicting  Achievement 
Test  Scores  (X1)  from  Scores  on  Test  01: 
Reading  Comprehension  (Y)  for  Four  Books 


Title  of  Book 

Predict  X’  from  Y 

Standard  Error 

The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables 

X'  = . 92Y  - 2.66 

± 14.24 

The  Yearling 

X'  = . 70Y  + 27.64 

=fc  12.09 

Silas  Marner 

X«  = . 48Y  4 27.61 

£ 10.79 

The  Turmoil 

X»  - .86Y  4 3.85 

± 15.74 

Regression  lines. — The  four  succeeding  pages  present 
the  information  contained  in  Table  9 in  more  usable  form. 
Four  lines  of  regression  of  X upon  Y (one  for  each  of  the 
four  equations  in  Table  9)  show  the  range  of  observed 
values  expected  in  the  achievement  tests  (X1)  for  any 
given  value  of  Test  Cl;  Reading  Comprehension  (Y).  A 
series  of  three  vertical  lines,  representing  the  twenty- 
five,  fifty,  and  seventy-five  percentile  levels,  divide 
the  figures  into  four  quartiles.  Parallel  dotted  lines 
have  been  drawn  above  and  below  the  regression  line  at 
the  distance  of  one  standard  error  of  the  estimate  each 
way.  Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  cases  would  thus  be 
included  in  the  space  between  the  dotted  lines.  These 
lines  are  relatively  rather  far  apart  because  of  the 
low  correlation-*-  between  reading  ability  and  achievement 


1.  See  Table  7,  p.  65. 
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Tworthirds  of  the 
individuals  lie  within 
the  limits  of  the 
dotted  lines. 


The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  Achievement  Test  (X) 


Figure  1. — Line  of  regression  of  X upon  Y,  showing  range  of 
observed  values  expected  in  X at  any  value  of  Y. 
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The  Yearling  Achievement  Test  (X) 


* 


0 ' JO 


Figure  2. — Line  of  regression  of  X upon  Y,  showing  range  of 
observed  values  expected  in  X at  any  value  of  Y. 


Test  Cl:  Reading  Comprehension  (Y) 
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Silas  Marner  Achievement  Test  (X) 


Figure  3* — Line  of  regression  of  X upon  Y,  showing  range  of 
observed  values  expected  in  X at  any  value  of  Y. 
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The  Turmoil  Achievement  Test  (X) 

t 


Figure  U. — Line  of  regression  of  X upon  Y,  showing  range  of 
observed  values  expected  in  X at  any  value  of  Y. 
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and  because  of  the  large  standard  deviation  in  the 
achievement  test  scores. 

Through  the  use  of  these  regression  lines,  the 
teacher  may  determine  what  level  of  achievement  is  to  be 
desired  in  the  reading  of  any  particular  book.  Readers 
whose  Test  01  scores  reveal  the  probability  of  their 
achieving  the  predetermined  level  of  comprehension  may  be 
left  to  themselves  while  the  teacher  devotes  time  to 
others  who  may  need  additional  help  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  book.  The  difficulties 
may  be  in  vocabulary,  paragraph- meaning,  and  reading 
speed,  or  other  limitations  as  discovered  through  reading 
tests  and  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  pupil. 

Effect  of  Age  on  Reading 

In  the  course  of  the  experiment  with  the  reading 
difficulty  of  Silas  Earner,  a group  of  veterans  whose  ages 
ranged  f rom  twenty  to  twenty-five  were  tested.  Critical- 
ratio  studies  were  made,  comparing  scores  on  Test  Cl: 
Reading  Comprehension,  the  Silas  Marne r pretest,  and  the 
Silas  Marner  achievement  test.  The  data  obtained  from 
this  group  are  presented  in  Table  10.  Since  the  number  of 
veterans  tested,  fifteen,  was  small,  the  results  need  to 
be  supplemented  by  further  study  of  the  problem  of  age  and 
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its  effect  on  reading.^  Reading  test  scores  for  the  over- 
age group  were  slightly  higher  than  those  for  the  regular 
juniors  (aged  13-18)  with  whom  they  were  compared.  The 


Table  10.  Critical  Ratio;  Over-age  and  Normal-age 

Readers  on  Test  Cl:  Reading  Comprehension 
Silas  Marner  Pretest  and  Silas  Marne r 
Achievement  Test 


Test  Cl: 

Reading 

Silas 

Marner 

Silas 

Marner 

Statistic 

Comprehension 

Pretest 

Achievement 

Test 

Over- 

Normal- 

Over- 

Normal- 

Over- 

Normal- 

age 

age 

age 

age 

. age 

age 

N 

15 

200 

15 

200 

15 

200 

M 

56.2 

54.47 

45.46 

46.30 

52.06 

53.75 

6.3 

8.7 

4.36 

6.32 

8.6 

11.6 

Om 

1.76 

.62 

1.15 

.45 

2.3 

.82 

dM 

1. 

86 

7. 

67 

14.4 

% 

1. 

73 

• 

84 

1.69 

t 

• 

S3 

• 

109 

.12 

reverse  was  true  of  the  results  on  the  pretest  and  achieve- 
ment test;  yet,  here  again,  the  HtM  ratios  did  not  indi- 
cate any  true  difference  between  the  two  groups. 


Reading  Difficulty 

Introduction. — Correlation  studies  of  the  tests 
employed  as  part  of  the  proposed  technique  and  regression 


1.  See  Chapter  V,  page  91. 
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equations  do  not,  of  themselves,  give  the  reading 
difficulty  of  the  materials  being  studied.  They  do 
show,  however,  the  extent  to  which  these  predictions 
may  be  relied  upon. 

Index  of  reading  difficulty Many  authorities 

suggest  using  the  average  reading  ability  of  subjects 
who  have  achieved  a specified  score  on  a selection, 
and  they  propose  expressing  the  difficulty  of  the 
selection  in  terms  of  this  average  reading  ability. 

There  is  considerable  disagreement  as  to  what  the 
specified  score  should  be.  Some  suggest  fifty  per  cent; 
others,  seventy-five  or  even  eighty-five  per  cent 
achievement.  The  purpose  for  which  the  book  is  being 
read  — enjoyment,  outside  reading,  class  recitation  — 
governs  to  some  extent  the  score  which  is  considered  a 
satisfactory  measure  of  accomplishment.  In  view  of  the 
disagreement  as  to  the  specified  score  and  the  numerous 
types  of  reading  in  which  it  is  possible  to  engage,  a 
general  measure  of  success  is  needed.  With  a general 
measure  the  teacher  can  revise  the  estimate  of  diffi- 
culty of  a particular  book  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  being  read.  The  index  of  reading  difficulty 
proposed  by  this  study  is  the  mean  of  the  reading 
ability  scores  (as  determined  by  Test  01:  Reading  Compre- 
hension) of  the  readers  who  take  the  pretest. 
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The  use  of  a measure  of  central  tendency  instead 
of  a predetermined  score,  or  percentage  of  success,  is 
not  new.  Vogel  and  Washburne^-  used  the  median  reading 
grade  of  those  children  who  read  and  liked  the  book  in 
the  compilation  of  their  book  list.  Gray  and  Leary1 2 3 
employed  the  average  reading-ability  scores  of  adults 
taking  the  tests  which  they  had  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  various  elements  of  difficulty. 
Lorge^  used  the  average  grade  score  on  the  Thorndike- 
McGall  reading  test.  Since  there  are  almost  no  extreme 
scores  in  the  data  reported  for  this  experiment,  the 
mean  or  average  is  suggested  rather  than  the  median 
employed  by  Vogel  and  Washburne. 

The  statement  "mean  reading  ability  of  the  readers 
who  take  the  pretest"  signifies,  in  effect,  that  the 
specified  score  actually  being  taken  is  the  mean  of  the 
scores  made  by  the  group  on  the  pretest.  The  following 
example  will  serve  to  clarify  this  statement.  The 
regression  equations  in  Table  8 predict  the  most  likely 
measurement  in  one  variable  from  the  known  measurement 

1.  See  Chapter  II,  p.  IT. 

2.  William  S.  Gray,  and  Bernice  E.  Leary,  What  Makes 
a Book  Readable.  Appendix  D. 


3.  See  Chapter  II,  p.  22. 
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in  another.  If  the  mean  pretest  score1  in  The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables  (39.55)  is  substituted  in  the  formula 
for  the  prediction  of  Y1  from  X (Y*  = .75  X f 22.04), 
the  resulting  value  of  Y'  is  51.70.  This  will  be  found 
to  be  the  mean  of  the  scores  on  Test  01:  Reading  Compre- 
hension for  those  who  read  this  book.2  In  other  words, 
the  regression  equation  establishes  the  relationship 
existing  between  scores  on  the  standardized  reading  test 
and  the  pretest  as  determined  by  the  product-moment 
correlation. 

Skewness  in  reading-ability  distributions. — A 
review  of  the  method  by  which  the  testing  populations 
were  obtained  may  be  of  value  in  understanding  the  subse- 
quent discussion  of  skewness  in  reading -ability  scores. 

Books  were  assigned  to  classes  which  would  normally  read 

/ 

them.  To  assign  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  to  shop 
divisions  appeared  to  be  a waste  of  pupil  time  since  the 
book  in  question  was  obviously  too  difficult  for  them. 

A certain  amount  of  subjective  judgment  was  employed  in 
determining  which  classes  should  be  included  in  the  test- 
ing program.  The  nature  of  the  grouping3  employed  in  the 

1.  From  General  Data  Table,  Appendix  F. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  See  Chapter  I,  p.  1. 
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school  system  where  the  experiment  was  conducted  resulted 
in  a rather  wide  range  of  reading  abilities  in  each  class. 

A careful  check  was  made  of  the  way  in  which  the 
distribution  of  reading-ability  scores  approached  the 
normal  curve.  A formula  was  selected  which  permitted  a 
critical-ratio  study  to  be  made  of  the  amount  of  skewness.1 
Table  11  gives  the  skewness  of  the  distributions  and  the 


Table  11.  Skewness  of  Distributions  of  Scores  on 

Test  01:  Reading  Comprehension,  Standard 
Error  of  Skewness  and  D f<j^  for  Four  Books 


Population 

Reading: 

Skewness 

Standard  Error 
of  Skewness 

dVd 

The 

House  of 
the  Seven 
Gables 

.80 

.870 

.92 

The 

Yearling 

1.105 

.810 

1.36 

Silas 

Marner 

- 1.325 

.92 

1.44 

The 

Turmoil 

.275 



.465 

.59 

standard  errors  of  the  skewness  together  with  the  critical 
ratio  of  the  scores.  This  ratio  of  the  obtained  differ- 
ence to  the  standard  error  of  the  difference  indicated 
that  the  chances  of  the  observed  skewness  being  a true 


1.  Henry  E.  Garrett,  Statistics  in  Psychology  and 
Education,  p.  229. 
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difference  were  73  in  100  for  The  Turmoil,,  82  in  100  for 
The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  91  in  100  for  The  Yearling . 
and  93  in  100  for  Silas  Marner.1  The  departure  of  these 
frequency  distributions  from  normality,  therefore,  while 
fairly  large,  is  not  marked. 

Skewness  in  pretest  distributions. — Since  there  was 
no  method  of  predicting  the  over-all  difficulty  of  the 
pretests  (they  varied  in  difficulty  with  the  reading 
material  from  which  they  were  constructed)  and  since  the 
decision  regarding  the  selection  of  classes  was  subject- 
ive, there  was  a marked  possibility  that  the  scores  on  the 
pretest  distributions  would  be  skewed.  Positive  skewness 
would  show  that  the  pretest  was  too  hard,  while  negative 
skewness  would  indicate  that  the  pretest  was  too  easy.  A 
piling-up  of  frequencies  at  either  end,  with  no  cases  in 
the  "tails"  of  the  distribution,  would  show  that  the 
pretest  was  much  too  easy  or  difficult  for  the  reading 
ability  of  the  group  taking  the  test.  The  amount  of 
skewness,  the  standard  error  of  skewness  and  the  critical 
ratio  for  each  of  the  four  pretests  are  given  in  Table  12. 
One  pretest,  that  constructed  from  The  Yearling,  was  ob- 
viously too  easy  for  the  reading  ability  of  the  group  who 
took  the  test.  The  critical  ratio  indicates  that  such 
skewness  could  not  happen  by  chance.  The  Silas  Marne r 


1.  From  Henry  E.  Garrett,  op.  cit.  Table  34,  p.  213. 
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pretest  shows  a departure  from  normality  which  approaches 
a true  difference  (99  chances  in  100).  The  Turmoil 
pretest  shows  51  chances  in  100  of  having  a true  differ- 
ence, and  the  pretest  built  from  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Cables  has  80  chances  in  100  of  having  a true  difference. 


Table  12.  Skewness  of  Distributions  of  Scores  on 
Pretests  of  the  Four  Books,  Standard 
Error  of  Skewness  and  D/y^. 


Population 
Re ading: 

Skewness 

Standard  Error 
of  Skewness 

D/V~d 

The 

House  of 
the  Seven 
Cable  s 

.72 

.841 

.856 

The 

Yearling 

- 6.8 

.62 

10.96 

Silas 
Marne r 

- 1.41 

.637 

2.21 

The 

Turmoil 

- .02 

.902 

.022 

The  frequency  distributions  of  the  pretests  made  from  The 
Turmoil  and  The  House  of  the  Seven  G-ables  are  not  skewed 
to  any  marked  degree.  In  other  words,  the  difficulty  of 
these  two  tests  is  correctly  adjusted  to  the  reading 
abilities  of  the  groups  taking  part  in  the  experiment. 

Computation  of  Reading  Difficulty 
Introduction. — The  various  component  factors  to  be 
considered  in  arriving  at  the  predicted  reading  difficulty 
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of  a given  selection  have  been  indicated.  Fortunately 
not  all  of  them  are  required  in  making  the  computation. 

Normal  pretest  distributions. — In  situations  where 
the  pretest  distributions  are  not  skewed  appreciably,  the 
mean  of  the  reading- ability  scores,  as  determined  by 
Test  01;  Reading  Comprehension,  is  taken  as  the  predicted 
reading  difficulty  of  the  book.  Table  13  shows  no 
appreciable  skewness  for  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 
and  The  Turmoil:  hence  the  means  listed  in  the  "General 
Data"  table,  Appendix  F,  are  the  difficulty  indices  for 
the  books.  These  are  51.70  for  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables  and  51.45  for  The  Turmoil. 

When  to  correct  for  skewness. — Measures  of  skew- 
ness, in  pretest  or  standardized  reading  test,  should 
not  be  corrected  if  the  standard  error  of  skewness^  is 
larger  than  the  existing  skewness  for  which  correction 
is  contemplated  and/or  if  the  observed  skewness  does 
not  approach  a true  difference  at  the  five  per  cent 
level  (i.  e.  if  the  chances  are  less  than  95  in  100  of 
there  being  a true  difference),  the  correction  should 
not  be  made. 

p 

This  method  of  correcting  for  skewness  is  offered 
here  as  a possible  refinement  of  the  technique  for 

1.  Tables  11  and  12,  pages  79  and  81. 

2.  3ee  also  Henry  E.  Garrett,  op.  cit.  , p.  116. 
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determining  reading  difficulty.  Obviously  a better  method 
would  be  to  repeat  the  experiment  with  a group  which  showed 
no  appreciable  skewness;  this  is  not  always  possible,  so 
the  correction  for  skewness  is  suggested. 

Skewed  pretest  distributions. — In  those  cases  where 
the  pretest  distributions  are  skewed  (The  Yearling  and 
Silas  Marner).  a correction  may  be  made  for  this  skewness. 
The  correction  is  made  by  adding  algebraically  the  amount 
of  skewness  to  the  obtained  mean  of  the  pretest  distribu- 
tion. This  value  is  then  substituted  in  the  appropriate 
regression  equation  to  predict  Y*  — the  desired  mean  of 
the  reading  distribution  — which  will  be  the  predicted 
difficulty  of  the  book. 

An  example  will  serve  to  make  the  explanation  clearer. 
The  Yearling  pretest  showed  a skewness-*-  of  - 6.8.  This 
figure  is  added  algebraically  to  the  mean  of  The  Yearling 
pretest  distribution  scores,^  40.35,  giving  33.55  as  the 
figure  to  substitute  in  the  regression  equation  obtained 
from  Table  8, 3 to  predict  Y1  from  X.  Substituting  33.55 
for  "X”  in  the  equation 

Y'  a .98X  + 9.41 

1.  See  Table  12,  page  81. 

2.  General  Data  table,  Appendix  F. 

I 

3.  See  page  68. 
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Y'  is  found  to  be  42.29,  the  predicted  reading  diffi- 
culty of  The  Yearling  in  terms  of  scaled  scores  on 
Test  01. 

Skewed  reading-test  distributions. — The  Test  01 
distributions  reported  in  this  study  showed  no  marked 
divergence  from  normality.  However,  where  marked 
skewness  is  observed,  the  adjustment  may  be  made  after 
the  correction  has  been  made  for  skewness  in  the 
pretest.  This  is  done  by  figuring  the  algebraic  sum 
of  the  obtained  mean  of  the  Test  Cl  scores  and  the 
amount  of  skewness.  A better  procedure  would  be  to 
correct  the  skewness  in  the  reading-ability  distri- 
butions by  adding  sufficient  extra  cases  to  approxi- 
mate a normal  distribution.  The  skewness  formula 
should  then  be  used  to  test  the  normality  of  this 
second  distribution. 

Predicted  reading  difficulty  of  the  four  books. — 
By  following  the  procedure  outlined  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  predicted  reading-difficulty  indices  may 
be  obtained.  Table  13  records  these  indices,  to- 
gether with  the  reliability  coefficient  obtained  from 
the  product-moment  correlation,  the  standard  errors  of 
"r,"  and  the  standard  errors  of  skewness  where  the 
correction  for  skewness  in  the  pretest  was  used  in 
deriving  the  indices. 
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Table  13.  Predicted.  Heading  Difficulty  (in  Terms  of 
Test  Cl  Scaled  Scores)  of  the  Four  Books 
Employed  in  the  Experiment,  together  with 
the  Reliability  and  Standard  Errors  of 
the  Estimates 


Prediction  Data  on  Four  Books 


Difficulty 
and  Errors 
of  Prediction 

The 

House  of 
the  Seven 

The 

Yearling 

Silas 

Marner 

The  * 
Turmoil 

Cables 

Predicted 

Difficulty 

51.70 

42.29 

53.06 

51.45 

Reliability 

.72 

.77 

.727 

.81 

Standard 

Error  of  "r'1 

.037 

.023 

.033 

.026 

Standard  Error 

.62 

.637 

of  Skewness 

By  using  the  Revised  Norms  - April  1940, 1 the  end  of 
the  year  norms  in  terms  of  scaled  scores  may  be  obtained 
which  may  be  used  to  translate  the  reading  difficulty  of 
the  four  books  into  approximate  grade  levels. 


1.  Cooperative  Test  Service,  15  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS,  LIMITATIONS,  AND  PROBLEMS 
FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

Conclusions 

The  primary  conclusions  of  this  study  center 
around  the  predicted  reading  difficulty  of  the  four 
books  used  in  the  experiment.  The  difficulty  indices 
are  reported  in  terms  of  reading  ability  as  determined 
by  Test  Cl:  Reading  Comprehension.  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables  was  found  to  have  a difficulty  of  51.70 
scaled  score  units;  The  Yearling.  42.29  scaled  score 
units;  Silas  Marner.  53.06  scaled  score  units;  and 
The  Turmoil.  51.45  scaled  score  units. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  books  assigned  to  be 
read  outside  of  class  should  be  one  or  two  grades 
easier  than  those  studied  in  class.  Since  the  above 
books  were  read  as  outside  reading,  a teacher  could 
expect  considerably  greater  success  if  the  books  were 
studied  in  class. 

The  predicted  difficulty  indices  would  indicate 
that  The  House  of  the  Seven  Cables  could  be  read  by 
"average"  pupils  in  grade  11;  The  Yearling,  by  pupils 
in  grade  9;  Silas  Marner.  by  pupils  in  grade  12;  and 


The  Turmoil,  by  pupils  in  grade  11.  However,  because 
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of  homogeneous  grouping,  very  rarely  are  the  pupils  in 
our  classes  "average"  readers.  Provision  for  individual 
differences  would  make  obvious  the  fact  that  no  longer 
can  a teacher  give  every  pupil  in  the  class  the  same  hook 
to  read.  A knowledge  of  the  reading  difficulty  of  the 
hooks  available  should  make  for  better  provision  for 
individual  differences. 

Sven  though  the  mean  or  average  of  the  group  reading- 
each  book  was  used  in  computing  the  predicted  difficulty 
of  the  four  books,  the  regression  equations  (Table  8) 
enable  the  teacher  to  predict  the  probable  success  of 
inferior  and  superior  readers.  In  this  connection  the 
regression  lines,  showing  predicted  achievement,  should 
also  be  of  use. 

Although  the  obvious  conclusions  regarding  the 
reading  difficulty  of  the  books  studied  in  the  experiment 
have  been  given,  many  other  interesting  conclusions 
developed  as  by-products  of  the  investigation.  Some  of 
them  will  be  mentioned  briefly. 

This  technique  is  not  limited  to  any  one  standard- 
ized reading  test,  nor  to  the  type  of  literature  called 
the  novel.  Pretests  may  be  constructed  from  textbook 
material,  poetry,  and  many  other  types  of  writing;  and 
they  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  any  reading  test 
of  adequate  validity  and  reliability. 
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The  method  employed  in  this  study  is  a technique 
for  the  publisher,  cooperative  work  shop,  or  group  of 
teachers,  rather  than  for  use  by  the  individual  teacher. 

Subjective  elements  may  be  kept  to  a minimum  by 
matching  testing  and  sampling  paragraphs,  testing  word 
difficulty,  employing  a board  of  experts  to  decide  on 
the  keying  of  answers  to  test  items,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  by  carefully  delimited  instructions  for  the 
preparation  of  the  pretests.  In  the  final  analysis, 
however,  the  actual  decision  regarding  what  items  to 
include,  what  words  to  test  in  the  vocabulary  items, 
and  what  ideas  should  be  considered  in  the  paragraph- 
meaning questions  is  a subjective  matter  as  is  true, 
indeed,  of  all  objective  test  construction. 

The  employment  of  the  achievement  test  is  not  vital 
to  the  proposed  technique.  The  elimination  of  the 
achievement  test  would  make  it  unnecessary  to  read  the 
book  being  studied  for  difficulty.  The  testing  time 
would  then  be  cut  to  two  class  periods;  one  for  the 
standardized  reading  test  and  one  for  the  pretest.  The 
achievement  test  could  be  used  with  control  groups  as 
a check  on  the  results  of  the  experiment. 

However,  the  achievement  test  has  a definite 
contribution  in  the  study  of  reading  difficulty.  This 
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contribution  will  be  considered  under  "Problems  for 
Further  Study. " 

One  other  obvious  conclusion  must  be  made.  This 
proposed  technique  does  not  settle  the  question  of 
reading  difficulty  but  presents  another  angle  from 
which  the  problem  may  be  attacked. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  last  conclusion  implies  that  there  are  many 
limitations  to  this  technique  for  determining  the 
difficulty  of  secondary-school  reading  materials. 

Some  of  these  limitations  will  now  be  considered. 

Like  all  other  reading-difficulty  studies,  this 
technique  depends  on  the  sampling  theory.  Possibly  the 
pretests  could  be  made  into  timed  tests,  including  more 
paragraphs,  thus  increasing  the  reliability  of  the 
sampling. 

The  data  were  obtained  from  relatively  narrow, 
single-grade  populations.  A publisher  using  this 
technique  would  make  a broader  study.  The  use  of  the 
reading  test  and  pretest,  only,  would  make  possible  the 
employment  of  a larger  number  of  cases  without  dis- 
rupting the  activities  of  English  classes. 

A certain  subjective  element  could  not  be  avoided. 
This  occurred  principally  in  the  selection  of  the  classes 
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to  use  in  the  development  of  the  technique. 

No  consideration  was  made  of  the  factor  of  interest 
although  it  undoubtedly  entered  into  the  experiment. 

There  is  a danger  of  attempting  to  become  so  accurate 
that  corrections  may  be  made  which,  because  of  the  errors 
they  introduce,  give  a spurious  sense  of  accuracy  to  the 
reported  results.  Probably  these  results  should  be 
stated  in  terms  of  whole  numbers. 

A larger  number  of  cases  in  each  of  the  four  studies 
probably  would  have  resulted  in  distributions  of  scores 
nearer  to  normal. 

More  could  have  been  done  with  item  difficulty.  Test 
items  could  be  reworded  instead  of  being  discarded. 

Problems  for  Further  Study 

In  the  attempt  made  here  to  point  out  another  method 
for  attacking  the  problem  of  reading  difficulty,  many 
other  problems  were  discovered.  Other  investigators  may 
find  them  sufficiently  interesting  to  consider.  Truly 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done. 

1.  Employ  several  of  the  regression-equation 
formulae  to  check  the  methods  of  this  study  and  to 
determine  if  the  two  techniques  supplement  each  other 
or  if  this  reading-test  method  could  be  used  as  part  of 
a regression  equation. 
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2.  The  problem  of  interest  could  be  considered  by 
a controlled  experiment  in  which  pupils  read  books  with 
high-and-low  interest  ratings. 

3.  The  experimental  study  described  here  should  be 
repeated  with  a larger  population  drawn  from  many  school 
systems  and  from  more  than  one  grade. 

4.  The  data  obtained  from  the  advanced  form  of  the 
Cooperative  Test  Association's  Test  C3:  Reading  Corner e- 
hension.  or  its  equivalent,  as  applied  to  reading 
materials  on  the  college  level  would  be  significant. 

5.  Some  other  possible  applications  of  this 
technique  might  be  considered:  poetry,  material  for 
anthologies,  and  textbooks. 

6.  Continuation  of  the  inquiry  into  the  effect  of 
age  on  reading  ability  would  be  enlightening.  This 
would  probably  include  some  consideration  of  the  changing 
interests  of  adolescents. 

7.  An  analysis  might  be  made  of  errors  in  the 
vocabulary  sections  of  the  pretests.  A comparison  could 
be  made  of  possible  differences  between  recognition 
vocabulary  and  the  meaning  of  words  in  context. 

8.  Teachers  would  be  aided  immensely  by  a study  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  teaching  necessary  to  secure 
satisfactory  understanding  from  readers  of  lower  ability. 
A continuation  of  the  use  of  regression  lines  suggested 
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in  this  study  might  be  a possible  mode  of  attack. 

9.  Development  of  an  adequate  achievement  test 
for  each  book  in  general  use  would  be  helpful  in 
connection  with  the  previous  suggestion. 

10.  A diagnostic  test,  covering  figurative  use  of 
language,  style  peculiarities,  and  the  author's 
method  of  conveying  his  ideas,  which  would  analyze  the 
reader's  success  with  various  types  of  writing  would 
be  useful  in  helping  the  teacher  to  suggest  books  of 
suitable  difficulty. 

11.  A case-study  techniaue  applied  to  those  pupil 
whose  results  on  achievement  tests  are  lower  than 
predicted  scores  would  reveal  many  of  the  reasons  for 
poor  achievement. 
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PRETESTS 


APPENDIX  A 


PRETESTS 


Instructions*1 

Read  the  following  paragraph  carefully: 

(The  paragraph.) 

Try  to  find  tne  one  statement  which  is  false  in 
the  five  sentences  below.  Put  an  ,,X”  in  front  of  thi 
false  statement. 

Now  try  to  find  the  statement  which  best  gives 
the  thought  of  the  paragraph.  Place  a "CH  in  front 
of  tnis  sentence.  Leave  the  other  three  sentences 
blank, 

(The  five  sentences,  numbered  1-5,  with 
parentheses  for  tne  "X"  and  “ 0 . 11 ) 

Underline  the  word  to  the  right  which  gives 
the  meaning  of  the  first  word  as  it  is  used  in  the 
above  paragraph.  You  may  need  to  refer  to  the 
paragraph  to  do  this.  Then  place  the  number  which 
is  before  tne  word  you  have  underlined  in  the 
parentheses. 

(The  five  vocabulary  questions,  numbered 
6 - 10,  with  parentheses  for  the  answers.) 


1.  On  the  original  mimeographed  pretests  the 
instructions  appeared  on  every  page.  Each  pretest 

was  complete  on  one  page.  In  the  reproduction  of 
the  tests  in  the  appendix  the  instructions  have 
been  omitted,  but  they  are  presented  here  with 
their  correct  position  indicated. 
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Pretest-  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 


Paragraph  l. 

As  he  stept  into  the  house,  a note  of  sweet  and 
melancholy  music  thrilled  and  vibrated  along  the  passage- 
way, proceeding  from  one  of  the  rooms  above  stairs.  It 
was  the  harpsichord  which  Alice  Pyncheon  had  brought  with 
her  from  beyond  tne  sea.  The  fair  Alice  bestowed  most  of 
her  maiden  leisure  between  flowers  and  music,  although  the 
former  were  apt  to  droop,  and  the  melodies  were  often  sad. 
She  was  of  foreign  education,  and  could  not  take  kindly  to 
the  New  England  modes  of  life,  in  which  nothing  beautiful 
had  ever  been  developed. 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

•( 

( 
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) 1.  Since  her  marriage,  Alice  bestowed  moBt  of  her 
leisure  on  flowers  and  music. 

) 2.  The  music  room  was  connected  by  a passageway  to 
the  rooms  above  stairs. 

) 3.  The  sweet  and  melancholy  music  came  from  the 
harpsichord  which  Alice  had  imported. 

) 4.  Alice  Pyncheon  had  been  sent  abroad  for  her 
education. 

) 5.  The  sadness  of  the  music  arose  from  the  fact  that 
her  foreign  education  seemed  to  have  made  her 
discontented. 

) 6.  melancholy  - l)  quiet,  2)  loud,  3)  spirited, 

4)  happy,  5 ) mournful . 

) 7.  vibrated  - 1)  scurried,  2)  shook,  3)  alive, 

4)  sounded,  5)  moved  to  and  fro. 

) 8.  proceeding  - 1)  procession,  2)  business,  3)  pre- 
ceding, 4 ) coming,  5)  former. 

) 9.  harpsichord  - 1)  bird  of  prey,  2)  a harp,  3)  a' 
form  of  piano,  4)  a machine  for  cording,  5)  a 
music  box. 

)iQ.  bestowed  - l)  wasted,  2)  expended,  3)  stirred, 

4;  stored  away,  5)  bestirred. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 
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Paragraph  2.  The  House  of  the  Seven  Sables 

To  a disposition  like  Hoigrave* s,  at  once  speculative 
and  active,  tnere  is  no  temptation  so  great  as  tne 
opportunity  of  acquiring  empire  over  tne  human  spirit;  nor 
any  idea  more  seductive  to  a young  man  tnan  to  become  the 
arbiter  of  a young  giti*s  destiny,  net  us,  therefore,  - 
whatever  his  defects  of  nature  and  education,  and  in  spite 
of  his  scorn  for  creeds  and  institutions,  - concede  to  the 
daguerreotypist  tne  rare  and  nigh  quality  of  reverence  for 
another* s individuality,  net  us  allow  him  integrity,  also, 
forever  after  to  be  confided  in;  since  he  forbade  himseif 
to  twine  tnat  one  link  more  which  might  have  rendered  his 
speii  over  Phoebe  indissoluble. 

( ) 1.  Hoigrave  was  tempted  to  obtain  control  of  the 

young  gin. 

( ) 2.  Hoigrave  was  not  very  wen  educated,  and  he 

scorned  many  weil-recognized  beliefs  and  ideas. 

( ) 3.  It  is  to  Hoigrave *8  credit  that  he  resisted  tne 

impulse  to  obtain  control  over  Phoebe* s mind. 

( ) 4.  Hoigrave  allowed  himseif  to  fasten  Pnoebe  to  him 

with  links  of  twine. 

( ) 5.  Young  men  like  to  decide  tne  fate  of  gins  such  as 

Phoebe  and  subdue  tneir  spirits. 


( 

( 

i 

( 

l 


) 6.  specuiat ive  - 1)  dealing  in  stocks  and  bonds,  2) 

speckled,  3)  risky,  4)  thoughtful,  5)  spectacular. 

) 7.  seductive  - 1)  promising,  2)  enticing,  3)  lowering, 

4)  pleasing,  5)  unwelcome. 

) 8.  concede  - l)  oblige,  2)  consent,  3)  grant,  4)  secrete, 

5)  retain. 

) 9.  integrity  - 1)  grit,  2)  anxiety,  3)  honesty, 

4)  a number,  5)  tne  whole. 

)i0.  indissoluble  - 1)  stable,  2)  not  soluble,  3)  soluble, 
4)  indestructible,  5)  solid. 


Paragraph  3*  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 


Meanwhile,  looking  from  the  window,  they  could  see 
the  world  racing  past  them.  At  one  moment,  they  were 
rattling  through  a solitude : the  next,  a village  had  grown 
up  around  them;  a few  breaths  more,  and  it  had  vanished, 
as  if  swallowed  by  an  earthquake.  The  spires  of  meeting- 
houses seemed  set  adrift  from  their  foundations;  the  broad- 
based  hills  glided  away.  Everything  was  unfixed  from  its 
age-long  rest,  and  moving  at  whirlwind  speed  in  a direction 
opposite  from  their  own. 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

*( 


) i.  The  people  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  were  moving 
at  high  speed. 

) 2.  Different  scenes  passed  before  their  eyes  with 
bewildering  rapidity. 

) 3.  Small  villages  were  quickly  passed  by. 

) 4.  Tne  flood  washed  away  meeting-houses  and 
large  hins. 

) 5.  Objects  appeared  to  move  in  a direction  opposite 
from  the  one  in  which  they  were  going. 

) 6.  solitude  - l)  cutting,  2)  attitude,  3)  bare  expanse, 
T)~loof,  5)  forest. 

) 7.  vanished  - i)  disappeared,  2)  appeared,  3)  shellac, 

4)  moved,  5)  hurried. 

) 8.  spires  - i)  points,  2)  towers,  3)  roofs,  4)  steeples, 
5;  spirals. 

) 9.  unfixed  - i)  detached,  2)  unrepaired,  3)  loosened, 

4)  disjointed,  5)  escaped. 

)10.  whirlwind  - l)  merry-go-round,  2)  moderate,  3)  swift, 
TTdFflHTte,  5)  slow. 


* 


Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Paragraph  4.  The  House  of  me  Seven  Gable s 


One  object,  above  all  otners,  would  take  root  in  tne 
imaginative  observer’s  memory.  It  was  the  great  tuft  of 
flowers,  - weeds,  you  would  have  called  them,  only  a week 
ago,  - the  tuft  of  crimson-spotted  flowers,  in  the  angle 
between  the  two  front  gables*  The  old  people  used  to  give 
them  the  name  of  Alice’s  Posies,  in  remembrance  of  fair 
Alice  Pyncheon,  who  was  believed  to  have  brought  tneir 
seeds  from  Italy.  They  were  flaunting  in  rich  beauty  and 
full  bloom  to-day,  and  seemed,  as  it  were,  a mystic 
expression  that  something  within  the  house  was  consummated. 


( ) 1. 
( ) 2. 

( ) 3. 

( ) 4. 

( ) 5. 

( ) 6. 
[ ) 7. 

*(  ) 8. 
*(  ) 9. 

( HO. 


The  flowers  were  in  full  bloom. 

Old  residents  called  them  "Alice's  Posies"  because 
she  was  supposed  to  have  brought  the  seeds  from  Italy 

The  flowers,  blooming  richly,  signified  that  some- 
thing had  taken  place  inside  the  house. 

The  object  which  would  take  root  in  the  observer’s 
memory  was  the  tuft  of  flowers. 

The  crimson-spotted  flowers  grew  in  the  front 
garden. 

object  - l)  refuse,  2)  oppose,  3)  tning,  4)  worry, 

5)  thought . 

tuft  - 1)  tough,  2)  clump,  3)  bed,  4)  bouquet, 

5)  spray. 

flaunting  - l)  spreading,  2)  blanching,  3)  writhing 

4)  taunting,  5)  hidden. 

mystic  - lj  spiritual,  2)  abstruse,  3)  definite, 

4)  concealed,  5)  uncertain. 

consummated  - l)  built,  2)  finished,  3)  totaled, 

4)  conducted,  5)  burnt  up. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Paragrapn  5.  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 

Whencesoever  originating,  tnere  now  arose  a theory 
that  undertook  so  to  account  for  these  circumstances  as 
to  exclude  the  idea  of  Clifford' s agency.  Many  persons 
affirmed  that  the  history  and  elucidation  of  the  facts, 
long  so  mysterious,  had  been  obtained  by  the  daguerreo- 
typist  from  one  of  those  mesmerical  seers,  who,  nowadays, 
so  strangely  perplex  the  aspect  of  human  affairs,  and 
put  everybody' s natural  vision  to  the  blush,  by  the 
marvels  which  they  see  with  their  eyes  shut. 

( ) 1.  A theory  existed  which  held  that  the  daguerreo- 

typist  had  obtained  information  that  Clifford  was 
not  to  blame  from  a seer. 

( ) 2.  Fortune  tellers  can  foretell  the  future  in  a 

way  that  makes  ordinary  people  surprised. 

( ) 3.  No  one  seemed  to  know  exactly  where  the  idea 

originated. 

( ) 4.  A theory  existed  which  held  that  Clifford  was 

responsible  for  the  peculiar  circumstances. 

( ) 5.  Some  people,  by  using  occult  powers,  can  see 

with  their  eyes  shut. 

( ) 6.  agency  - 1)  bureau,  2)  help,  3)  office, 

4)  urgency,  5)  agent. 

( ) 7.  affirmed  - l)  maintained,  2)  strong,  3)  a 

business,  4)  learned,  5)  divulged. 

( ) 8.  elucidation  - i)  arrangement,  2)  explanation, 

3)  definition,  4)  repudiation.  5)  evasion. 

( ) 9.  seers  - 1)  persons  who  see,  2)  braise, 

3)  prophets,  4)  crystal  bail,  5)  a glass. 

( )10.  perplex  - l)  make  beautiful,  2)  change, 

3)  simplify,  4)  improve,  5)  confuse. 
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Paragraph  6.  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gabies 

They  shrank  back  into  the  dusky  passage-way,  and 
closed  the  door.  But,  going  up  the  staircase  again,  tney 
found  tne  whole  interior  of  the  house  tenfold  more  dismal, 
and  the  air  closer  and  heavier,  for  the  glimpse  and  breath 
of  freedom  which  they  had  just  snatched.  Tney  could  not 
flee;  their  jailer  had  but  left  the  door  ajar  in  mockery, 
and  stood  behind  it  to  watch  them  stealing  out.  At  the 
threshold,  they  felt  his  pitiless  gripe  upon  them.  For, 
what  other  dungeon  is  so  dark  as  one's  own  heart!  What 
jailer  so  inexorable  as  one's  self! 

( ) 1.  The  house  seemed  more  gloomy  upon  their  return. 

( ) 2.  The  policeman  stood  at  the  half-open  door  to 
prevent  their  escape. 

( ) 3.  Tney  could  not  leave  the  house  because  their 

spirits  would  not  permit  them. 

( ) 4.  A poorly  lit  passage-way  connected  tne  door  with 

the  rest  of  the  house. 

( ) 5.  Tne  house  appeared  ten  times  as  dismal  as  it  had 

before  they  went  out. 

( ) 6.  dismal  - 1)  old,  2)  gloomy,  3)  dank,  4)  iil- 

ventilated,  5)  foul-smelling. 

*(  ) 7.  glimpse  - l)  blind,  2)  feel,  3)  glimmer,  4)  wind, 

5)  sight. 

{ ) 8.  mockery  - l)  fool,  2)  anger,  3)  deceit,  4)  ridicule, 

5)  design. 

( ) 9.  threshold  - l)  to  hold  tightly,  2)  doorsill, 

3)  to  step  over,  4)  thresh,  5)  thrash. 

( )l0.  inexorable  - l)  impossible,  2)  inefficient, 

3)  indignant,  4)  unyielding,  5)  ineffectual. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 
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Paragraph  7 • The  House  of  the  Seven  Gable b 

Tne  reader  may  deem  it  singular  that  the  head  carpenter 
of  the  new  edifice  was  no  otner  than  the  son  of  the  very  man 
from  whose  dead  gripe  the  property  of  the  soil  had  been 
wrested.  Not  improbably  he  was  the  best  workman  of  his  time; 
or,  perhaps,  the  Coionei  tnought  it  expedient , or  was  impelled 
by  some  better  feeling,  thus  openly  to  cast  aside  all 
animosity  against  the  race  of  his  fallen  antagonist.  Nor  was 
it  out  of  keeping  with  the  general  coarseness  and  matter-of- 
fact  character  of  the  age,  that  the  son  should  be  willing  to 
earn  an  honest  penny,  or,  rather,  a weighty  amount  of  sterling 
pounds,  from  the  purse  of  his  father’s  deadly  enemy.  At  all 
events,  Thomas  Mauie  became  the  architect  of  the  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,  and  performed  his  duty  so  faithfully  that  the 
timber  framework  fastened  by  his  hands  still  holds  together. 


( ) l.  In  those  coarse  days,  nobody  thought  it  unusual  for 

the  builder  of  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gable  to  take 
money  from  his  father's  enemy. 

( ) 2.  Thomas  Mauie  was  tne  son  of  the  man  who  had 

previously  owned  the  land  on  which  the  Colonel  was 
having  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gabies  built. 

( ) 2>.  The  Colonel  hired  Thomas  Mauie  to  show  that  he  did 

not  harbor  a grudge. 

( ) 4.  Thomas  Mauie  was  poorly  paid  for  his  work. 

( } 5.  The  head  carpenter  was  a good  workman. 


( 

( 

*( 

( 


) 6.  singular  - i)  one,  2)  double,  3)  foolish,  4)  unusual, 
5)  clever. 

) 7.  edifice  - 1)  chapei,  2)  device,  3)  building, 

4)  mistake,  5)crucifix. 

) 8.  expedient  - 1)  correct,  2)  favorable,  3)  definite, 

4)  interesting,  5)  quick. 

) 9.  animosity  - 1)  love,  2)  fire,  3)  hatred,  4)  spirit, 

5)  feeling. 

)lQ.  antagonist  - 1)  friend,  2)  opponent,  3)  agony, 

4}  feeling,  5)  unfriendly. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Paragraph  8.  Tne  House  of  tne  Seven  Gables 


A nature  like  Pnoebe's  has  invariably  its  due  influence, 
but  is  seldom  regarded  with  due  honor.  Its  spiritual  force, 
however,  may  be  partially  estimated  by  the  fact  of  her  having 
found  a place  for  herself,  amid  circumstances  so  stern  as 
those  which  surrounded  the  mistress  of  tne  house;  and  also  by 
the  effect  which  she  produced  on  a character  of  so  much  more 
mass  than  her  own.  For  the  gaunt,  bony  frame  and  limbs  of 
Hepziban,  as  compared  with  the  tiny  lightsomeness  of  Pnoebe's 
figure,  were  perhaps  in  some  fit  proportion  with  the  moral 
weight  and  substance,  respectively,  of  the  woman  and  the  gin. 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

l 

( 

M 

( 
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) 1.  Hepzibah  weigned  more  than  Phoebe. 

) 2.  Pnoebe  was  not  rewarded  for  her  influence. 

) 3.  Tne  mistress  of  tne  house  was  passing  through  a 
trying  time. 

) 4.  Phoebe,  small  though  she  was,  exerted  considerable 
influence  over  Hepzibah. 

) 5.  The  paragraph  shows  that  Phoebe  was  of  little  use 
about  the  house  because  she  was  not  large  enough  to 
do  any  hard  work. 

) 6.  invariably  - 1)  constantly,  2)  untrue,  3)  hardly, 

4)  notwithstanding,  5)  scarcely. 

) 7.  partially  - l)  little,  2)  due,  3)  partly,  4)  likely, 

5)  nice. 

) 8.  estimated  - 1)  counted,  2)  judged,  3)  figured, 

4)  esteemed,  5)  corrected. 

) 9.  gaunt  - 1)  stern,  2)  bent,  3)  white,  4)  lank, 

5)  pallid. 

)i0.  respectively  - l)  in  order  named,  2)  respectful, 

3)  courtesy,  4)  impolite,  5)  arranged. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Paragrapn  9.  Tne  House  of  the  Seven  Gabies 


At  tne  toucn  of  those  lips  of  light,  Phoebe  quietly 
awoke,  and,  for  a moment,  did  not  recognize  where  sne  was, 
nor  how  those  heavy  curtains  chanced  to  be  festooned 
around  her.  nothing,  indeed,  was  absolutely  plain  to  her, 
except  that  it  was  now  early  morning,  and  that,  whatever 
might  happen  next,  it  was  proper,  first  of  all,  to  get  up 
and  say  her  prayers.  She  was  the  more  inclined  to  devotion 
from  the  grim  aspect  of  the  chamber  and  its  furniture, 
especially  the  tall,  stiff  chairs;  one  of  which  stood  close 
by  her  bedside,  and  looked  as  if  some  old-fashioned 
personage  had  been  sitting  there  all  night,  and  had  vanished 
only  just  in  season  to  escape  discovery. 

( ) l . Even  though  it  was  early  morning,  Phoebe  awoke. 

( ) 2.  Phoebe  felt  not  quite  at  home  in  her  old-fashioned 

room. 

( ) 3.  Awaking,  in  a strange  and  forbidding  room,  Phoebe's 

first  impulse  was  to  pray. 

( ) 4.  An  old-fashioned  person  had  been  sitting  beside 

her  bed  all  night. 

( ) 5.  Phoebe  was  protected  from  chance  drafts  by  heavy 

curtains  drawn  about  the  bed. 


*(  ) 6. 
( ) 7. 

{ ) 8. 
*(  ; a. 
( )±0. 


festooned  - l)  draped,  2)  thrown,  3)  tied, 

4)  fastened,  5)  dropped. 

absolutely  - l)  clearly,  2)  quite,  3)  momentarily, 

4)  surely,  5)  completely. 

inclined  - 1)  reclined,  2)  bow,  3)  sloping, 

4)  disposed,  5)  ramp. 

chamber  - i)  hail,  2)  parlor,  3)  club,  4)  bedroom, 

5) "h6usehoid. 

personage  - l)  persiflage,  2)  person,  3)  parsonage, 
4)  partner,  5)  employee. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 
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Paragraph  lO.  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 

Uncie  Venner' s euiogium,  if  it  appear  rather  too 
high-strained  for  the  person  and  the  occasion,  had,  never- 
theless, a sense  in  which  it  was  both  subtile  and  true. 

Tnere  was  a spiritual  quality  in  Phoebe* s activity.  Tne 
life  of  the  long  and  busy  day  - spent  in  occupations  that 
might  so  easily  have  taken  on  a squalid  and  ugly  aspect  - 
had  been  made  pleasant,  and  even  lovely,  by  the  spontaneous 
grace  with  which  these  homely  duties  seemed  to  bloom  out  of 
her  character;  so  that  labor,  while  she  dealt  with  it,r  had 
the  easy  and  flexible  charm  of  play.  Angels  do  not  toil, 
but  let  their  good  works  grow  out  of  them;  and  so  did  Phoebe. 

( ) 1.  The  daily  routine  took  on  a squalid  aspect. 

( ) 2.  Uncle  Venner  was  praising  Phoebe  very  highly. 

{ ) 3.  Phoebe  brought  a spiritual  quality  to  drab  details, 

making  them  seem  charming. 

( ) 4.  Uncle  Venner,  although  his  words  sounded  very  far- 

fetched, was  really  telling  the  truth. 

( ) 5.  Angels  do  good  without  visible  effort. 

{ ) 6.  euiogium  - l)  clothing,  2)  appearance,  3)  speech, 

4)  praise,  5)  words. 

t ) 7#  squalid  - 1)  ferocious,  2)  wretched,  3)  angry, 

4)  pale,  5)  forbidding. 

( ) 8.  aspect  - 1)  saying,  2)  deed,  3)  act,  4)  thought, 

3)  appearance • 

( ) 9.  spontaneous  - 1)  natural,  2)  delicate,  3)  charming, 

4 ) warm , 5 ) deliberate. 

( )l0.  flexible  - l)  bendable,  2)  flecked,  3)  ever  changing, 

4}  hospitable,  5)  jointed. 


Pretest  - Marjorie  Rawlings,  Tne  Yearling 


Paragraph  1. 


Penny  Baxter  was  at  the  wood-pile.  He  still 
wore  the  coat  of  the  broadciotn  suit  that  he  had 
been  married  in,  that  he  now  wore  as  badge  of  his 
gentility  when  he  went  to  church,  or  off  trading. 
The  sleeves  were  too  short,  not  because  Penny  had 
grown,  but  because  the  years  of  hanging  through  the 
summer  dampness,  and  being  pressed  with  the  smooth- 
ing iron  and  pressed  again,  had  somehow  shrunk  the 
fabric.  Jody  saw  his  father's  hands,  big  for  the 
rest  of  him,  close  around  a bundle  of  wood.  He  was 
doing  Jody's  work,  and  in  his  good  coat.  Jody  ran 


Penny  Baxter  wore  his  best  coat  to  bring 
in  the  wood. 

Penny  Baxter  had  grown  so  that  his  coat 
no  longer  fitted  him  very  well. 

Jody's  father's  hands,  big  for  the  rest 
of  him,  could  hold  a bundle  of  wood  easily. 

Penny  Baxter,  dressed  in  his  good  coat 
which  no  longer  fitted  him,  was  doing  Jody's 
work. 

Mrs.  Baxter  was  very  careful  of  her 
husband's  appearance,  always  seeing  that 
his  coat  was  well  pressed. 

► broadcloth  - i)  a wide  piece  of  cloth, 

2)  rough  cloth,  3)  homespun  cloth, 

4)  smooth  woolen  cloth,  5)  black  cloth. 

. gent ility  - 1)  gentleness,  2)  good  breeding, 

3)  gentile,  4)  laziness,  5)  working  class. 

► iron  - 1)  metal,  2)  tool,  3)  machine  for 
pressing,  4)  machine  for  flattening  metal, 

5)  hard  not  soft. 

* fabric  - 1)  cloth,  2)  arms,  3)  metal,  4)  coat, 
5)  fabrication. 

. bundle  - 1)  parcel,  2)  group,  3)  number, 

4)  crowd,  5)  quantity. 


to 

him, 
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Paragraph  2.  The  Yearling 


The  thicket  thinned.  The  ground  dropped  lower  and 
became  a swamp.  The  sunlight  came  through  in  patches  as 
big  as  a basket.  There  were  giant  ferns  here,  taller  than 
their  heads.  One  lay  crushed  where  the  bear  had  moved 
across  it.  Its  spiced  sweetness  lay  heavy  on  the  warm  air. 
A young  tendril  sprang  back  into  an  upright  position. 

Penny  pointed  to  it.  Siewfoot,  Jody  understood,  had  passed 
not  many  minutes  before.  Old  Julia  was  feverish.  The 
trail  was  food  and  drink.  Her  nose  skimmed  the  damp 
ground.  A scrub  jay  flew  ahead,  warning  the  game,  and 
crying  wPlick-up-wha-aa. rt 


( ) 1. 
( ) 2. 

( ) 3. 

( ) 4. 

•(  ) 5. 

•(  ) 6. 
I ) 7. 
( ) 8. 
( ) 9. 

( )io. 


The  ground  was  a swamp,  with  huge  ferns  growing 
over  their  heads. 

All  signs  indicated  that  the  bear  which  they  were 
following  was  not  far  ahead  of  them. 

There  was  not  very  much  sunlight  in  the  swamp. 

A spiced  sweetness  filled  the  air  because  the 
bear  had  crushed  a fern  leaf. 

It  was  so  dark  that  they  could  not  follow  the 
trail  of  the  bear. 

spiced  - 1)  spiked,  2)  scented,  3)  peppery, 

4)  spliced,  5)  hot. 

tendril  - l)  group  of  hairs,  2)  tendons,  3)  shoot, 

4)  tender,  5)  tree. 

feverish  - 1}  hot,  2)  having  a temperature, 

3)  cool,  4)  disinterested,  5)  excited. 

trail  - 1)  scent,  2)  to  follow,  3)  path, 

4)  to  drag  behind,  5)  trial. 

skimmed  - l)  followed  closely,  2)  removed  the  scum 

3)  touched,  4)  avoided,  5)  dug  into. 


t 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Paragraph  3.  The  Yearling 

Jody  packed  his  muzzle-loader  over  his  shoulder. 

He  went  out  with  Buck.  The  fawn  heard  him  and  bleated 
from  the  shed.  They  walked  under  tne  mulberries  and 
crossed  the  split-rail  fence  into  the  cornfield.  Buck 
walked  north  down  the  first  row.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
field  he  began  walking  across  the  ends  of  the  rows.  He 
stopped  at  each  row  and  focussed  the  light  from  the 
fire-pan  down  the  length  of  the  field.  Mid-way  he  stopped. 
He  turned  and  nudged  Jody.  Where  the  light  came  to  rest, 
two  fiery  green  agates  caught  the  light. 

( ) l.  Buck  hunted  by  searching  among  the  rows  of  corn 

with  a light. 

( ) 2.  The  animal's  eyes  reflected  the  light. 

( ) 3.  The  car  lights  revealed  an  animal's  presence. 

( ) 4.  Jody  packed  his  muzzle-loader  over  his  shoulder. 

( ) 5.  The  fawn  recognized  Jody  and  bleated  at  him. 


( ) 6.  packed  - l)  bundled,  2)  tucked,  3)  carried, 

4)  raised,  5)  lowered. 

( ) 7.  fawn  - i)  woodland  deity,  2)  flatter,  3)  brown  color, 

37  insincere  praise,  5)  young  deer. 

( ) 8.  focussed  - 1)  pointed,  2)  offered,  3)  lens, 

4)  assembled,  5)  gathered. 

( ) 9.  nudged  - 1)  punched,  2)  winked,  3)  poked,  4)  tried, 

5)  whispered. 

( )10.  fiery  - l)  bright,  2)  red,  3)  aflame,  4)  hot, 

5)  fairy. 
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Paragraph  4.  The  Yearling 

The  day  continued  as  stormy  as  it  had  begun.  The 
rain  fell  in  sheets  and  the  wind  whipped  it  under  the 
eaves , so  that  Ma  Baxter  set  pans  and  gourds  to  catch  it* 
Tne  rain  barrels  outside  were  overflowing  and  the  rain 
from  the  roof  gurgled  into  their  fullness.  Old  Julia  and 
the  fawn  had  to  be  turned  out  by  force.  They  were  both 
back  at  the  kitchen  door  in  a brief  time,  wet  and 
shivering.  This  time  Rip  was  with  them,  whining.  Ma 
Baxter  protested,  but  Penny  admitted  tne  three.  Jody  dried 
them  all  with  the  crocus  sack  rug  from  in  front  of  the 
hearth. 

( ) 1.  The  roof  leaked  so  that  pans  were  set  out  to  catch 

the  water. 

( ) 2.  The  rain  barrels  took  care  of  the  heavy  rain. 

( ) 3.  The  mother  did  not  want  the  animals  to  be 
admitted. 

( ) 4.  The  rain  was  so  heavy  that  the  animals  sought 

shelter  in  the  house. 

( ) 5.  Jody  dried  off  the  animals  with  an  old  rug. 


( ) 6.  eaves  - l)  foliage,  2)  ridge  of  roof,  3)  hedge, 

4)  lower  edge  of  roof.  5)  shingles. 

( ) 7.  gourds  - 1)  dishes,  2)  basins,  3)  dried  shells, 

4)  pans,  5)  crocks. 

( ) 8.  brief  - 1)  abstract,  2)  speedily,  3)  hurry, 

4)  short,  5)  considerable. 

( ) 9.  admitted  - i)  agreed,  2)  let  in,  3)  omitted, 

4)  agreed,  5)  room. 

( )10.  protested  -l)  objected,  2)  accepted,  3)  punished, 

4)  refuted,  5)  sulked. 


Paragraph  5.  The  Yearling; 


Jody  agreed  with  her.  He  threshed  his  legs  under 
the  covers  in  fury*  He  was  finished  with  Oliver.  If  he 
ever  saw  him  again,  he  would  tell  him  what  he  thought  of 
him.  He  hoped  most  to  see  Twink  Weatherby  and  pull  her 
yellow  hair  or  throw  something  at  her.  Because  of  her, 
Oliver  had  gone  away  without  coming  to  visit  them.  He 
had  lost  him.  He  was  so  angry  at  him  that  he  did  not 
care.  He  dropped  asleep,  painting  enjoyable  pictures  of 
Twink  wandering  in  the  scrub  and  eating  the  wolf-poison 
and  falling  dead  in  deserved  agonies. 


( ) 1.  Jody  was  mad  at  Twink  for  Oliver  had  gone  away 

because  of  her. 

( ) 3.  Twink  was  the  last  person  Jody  thought  of  before 

he  fell  asleep. 

( ) 3.  Uliver  had  gone  away,  but  he  would  return  shortly 

( ) 4.  Jody  was  so  mad  at  Twink  that  he  threshed  about 
in  bed. 

( ) 5.  Oliver  was  going  to  be  told  what  Jody  thought  of 

him. 


( ) 6. 
( ) V. 

( ) 8. 
*(  ) 9. 

( )10. 


agreed  - 1)  afraid,  2)  walked,  3)  sided,  4)  alike 
sTlITe  minded. 

threshed  - 1)  dangled,  2)  kicked,  3)  jumped, 

4)  knotted,  5)  lifted. 

enjoyable  -‘  1)  easy,  2)  pleasurable,  3)  elegant, 
4)  possession,  5)  large. 

deserved  - l)  served,  2)  left,  3)  deserted, 

4)  earned,  5)  reserved. 

agonies  - 1)  suffering,  2)  agnostic,  3)  age-old, 
4)  gone,  5)  cronies. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Paragraph  6.  The  Yearling, 

The  second  day's  hunt  was  more  profitable.  They 
found  deer  feeding  in  the  swamp.  Penny  shot  a large 
buck.  He  trailed  still  another,  a smaller,  and  jumped 
it  in  a bay-head.  He  gave  Jody  a shot,  and  as  he  missed, 
shot  it  down.  They  had  come  on  foot,  for  slow-trailing 
was  the  only  chance  these  days  of  getting  game,  except 
by  accident.  Jody  tried  to  carry  the  smaller  deer,  but 
its  weight  knocked  him  almost  to  the  eartn.  He  stayed 
with  the  kill  while  Penny  went  back  for  the  horse  and 
wagon,  Flag  was  with  them  when  they  returned. 

( ) 1.  Jody  was  not  much  good  on  the  deer  hunt  as  he 

couldn't  carry  even  a small  deer. 

( ) 2.  Penny  found  the  deer  feeding  in  the  swamp. 

( ) 3.  The  second  day's  hunt  was  not  successful. 

( ) 4.  Penny  left  Jody  in  the  swamp  while  he  went  for 

the  wagon  to  get  the  two  deer  he  had  killed. 

( ) 5.  Jody  missed  a shot  at  a small  deer  in  the  bay- 

head,  but  Penny  was  able  to  bring  it  down. 


( ) 6. 
*(  ) 7. 

*(  ) 8. 
*1  ) 9. 

( HO. 


profitable  - i)  foretell,  2)  disgusting,  3)  use- 
ful, 4)  pleasurable,  5)  comfortable. 
trailed  - i)  found,  2)  followed,  3)  surprised, 

4)  discovered,  5)  directed. 

bay- he ad  - l)  body  of  water,  2)  head  of  an  animal, 

3)  bog,  4)  promontory,  5)  headland. 

Siow-traiiing  - 1)  following  slowly,  2)  returning, 
TJ^n”foot74)  in  ambush,  5)  riding. 

accident  - l)  hurtful,  2)  damaging,  3)  chance, 

4)  injurious,  5)  smash. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 


Paragraph  7.  The  Yearling 


"A  good  man  snake-bit,"  he  said  mournfully. 

Ma  Baxter  said  duny,  "Jody,  you  want  somethin’?" 

"I  ain’t  hongryT"*1 

His  stomach  was  as  queasy  as  his  father's.  It 
seemed  to  nim  that  he  could  feel  the  poison  working  in 
his  own  veins,  attacking  his  heart,  churning  in  his 
gizzard. 

Doc  said,  "Blest  if  he  ain't  goin*  to  keep  that 
milk  down. " 

Penny  was  in  a deep  sleep. 

Ma  Baxter  rocked  and  sipped  and  nibbled. 

She  said,  "The  Lord  watches  the  sparrer's  fall. 
Mought  be  He'll  take  a hand  for  the  Baxters." 


( ) 3, 

( ) 4. 

( ) 5. 

*(  ) 6. 
( ) 7. 

t ) 8. 
•(  ) 9. 
*(  HO. 


Jody  was  so  upset  he  could  not  eat. 

The  mother  was  looking  out  for  Jody  and  herself. 

Jody  thought  he  could  feel  the  snake  poison 
working  in  hi&-  own  body. 

Although  Jody  was  worried,  Ma  Baxter  felt  that 
things  were  going  to  work  out  all  right. 

The  doctor  did  not  think  that  the  father  had  a 
chance  since  the  poison  was  working  in  his  veins. 


mournfully  - l)  tearfully,  2)  suspiciously, 

3)  sadly,  4)  half-heartedly,  5)  disgustedly. 
dully  - l)  sadly,  2)  without  life,  3)  inconsider 
ably,  4)  muffled,  5)  bluntly. 

queasy  - l)  greasy,  2)  queer,  3)  bad,  4)  violent 
5)  upset. 

churning  - 1)  swinging,  2)  working,  3)  grating, 
T)  sleeping,  5)  waiting. 

deep  - 1)  the  ocean,  2)  quiet,  3)  disturbed, 

4)  sound,  5)  restless. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 
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Paragraph  8.  The  Yearling 

Penny  said,  ’’I'm  shore  sorry,  ol'  feller,"  and  fired. 
The  buck  dropped,  kicked  a moment  and  lay  still. 

Julia  lifted  her  hound's  voice  in  a howl  of  triumph. 

Penny  said,  "Now  I hated  to  do  that." 

Tne  buck  was  large  and  fine,  well  fattened  on  acorn 
mast  and  palmetto  berries.  His  red  coat  of  summer, 
however,  was  already  shabby.  It  had  turned  to  the 
winter's  grayness,  the  color  of  the  Spanish  moss,  or  tne 
lichens  that  grew  on  the  north  side  of  the  pine  trees. 

month  from  now,"  Penny  said,  "what  with  runnin' 
all  over  the  scrub  courtin',  he'd  of  been  pore  and  his 
meat  stringy •ir~ 

( ) 1.  The  winter  coat  of  the  dead  buck  was  a warm  red. 

( ) 2.  When  Penny  killed  the  buck,  the  dog  Julia  rejoiced. 

( ) 3.  Exercise  toughens  the  meat. 

( ) 4.  The  buck  Penny  killed  kicked  a moment  and  then 

lay  still. 

( ) 5.  Penny  hated  to  kill  the  buck,  but  it  was  in  good 

condition  for  eating. 


( ) 6.  lifted  - 1)  picked  up,  2)  elevated,  3)  raised, 

4)  growled,  5)  grumbled. 

( ) 7.  triumph  - i)  rejoicing,  2)  agony,  3)  discord, 

4)  fear,  5)  complaint. 

*(  ) 8.  shabby  - l)  unworthy,  2)  tricky,  3)  shoddy, 

4 ) worn , 5)  thick. 

( ) 9.  lichens  - 1)  limpets,  2)  fungus,  3)  leaves, 

. 4)  needles,  5)  branches. 

( )i0.  scrub  - l)  to  wash.  2)  field,  3)  to  scour, 

4)  neighborhood,  5)  brush. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 


V 
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Paragraph  9.  The  Yeaning 


Penny  said,  "I'd  figgered  on  takin'  cash  for  them 
hides.  But  if  you'd  as  soon  trade  me  a dress  length  o' 
that  black  alpacy,  why  I don't  much  keer." 

Boyle 8 said  reluctantly,  " I'd  not  do  it  for  anybody 
else.  But  you've  traded  here  a long  time.  All  right." 

"Best  cut  it  up  and  wrap  it  before  I change  my  mind." 

The  scissors  snipped  crisply  across  the  alpaca. 

"i'Jow  gimme  silk  thread  to  match  and  a card  o'  them 
glass  buttons." 

"That's  not  in  the  bargain. " 

"I  got  money  for  it. a 


( ) l.  Penny  traded  for  dress  material  and  bought 

thread  and  buttons. 

( ) 2.  Penny  was  afraid  he  might  change  his  mind  before 

the  trade  was  completed. 

( ) 3.  Penny  took  cash  for  the  hides. 

( ) 4.  Boyles  traded  with  Penny  because  he  was  an  old 

customer. 

( ) 5.  Penny  got  tnread  and  buttons. 


( 

*( 

[ 

{ 

( 


) 6.  reluctantly  - l)  expectantly,  2)  defensively, 

3)  unwillingly,  4)  slowly,  5)  carefully. 

) 7.  snipped  - l)  sniped,  2)  cut,  3)  chipped,  4)  chopped, 
5)  tore. 

) 8.  crisply  - l)  firmly,  2)  well  done,  3)  hard, 

4)  noisily,  5)  slowly. 

) 9.  alpaca  - l)  pack  cloth,  2)  hide,  3)  wool  cloth, 

4)  water-proof  material,  5)  rayon  goods. 

)l0.  bargain  - i)  agreement,  2)  low-priced  purchase, 

3)  bond,  4)  guarantee,  5)  selling  price* 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 
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Paragraph  10.  The  Yearling 

Three  miles  from  Baxter* s Island  Penny  crouched 
to  examine  the  trail.  He  picked  up  a grain  of  corn  and 
turned  it  over  in  his  hand.  He  pointed  to  the  hoof- 
marks  of  a horse* 

“They  baited  them  hogs,"  he  said. 

He  straightened  his  back.  His  face  was  grave.  Jody 
watched  him  anxiously. 

"Well,  son,  we’re  obliged  to  follow." 

"Clare  to  the  Forresters?" 

"Clare  to  wneresomever  the  hogs  be.  Mought  be, 
we’ll  find  ’em  in  a pen  some’eres." 

The  trail  zigzagged  where  the  hogs  had  weaved  back 
and  forth  for  the  scattered  corn. 

Penny  said,  "I  kin  understand  the  Forresters  fight in 
Oliver  and  I kin  understand  them  rompin’  on  you  and  me. 
But  I be  dogged  if  I kin  understand  cold-out  meanness." 

( ) 1.  The  hogs  had  been  fed  corn  to  get  them  to 

stray  away. 

( ) 2.  Penny  was  pleased  to  find  the  trail  of  the  hogs. 
( ) 3.  They  found  the  trail  of  the  hogs  three  miles 
from  Baxter’s  Island. 

*(  ) 4.  Penny  was  going  to  follow  the  hogs  even  if  the 

Forresters  had  baited  them  out  of  meanness. 

( ) 5.  Penny  thought  that  the  hogs  might  be  penned  up 

somewhere. 


( ) 6.  crouched  - 1)  stopped,  2)  hobbled,  3)  halted, 

4)  bent  over,  5)  listened. 

( ) 7.  baited  - l)  drove,  2)  deluded,  3)  lured,  4)  held 

5)  hooked. 

( ) 8.  anxiously  - 1)  greedily,  2)  deeply  concerned, 

3)  carefully,  4;  delightedly,  5)  respectfully. 

( ) 9.  obliged  - 1)  forced,  2)  ordered,  3)  expected, 

4)  offered,  5)  revealed. 

( )i0.  zigzagged  - l)  camouflaged,  2)  increased, 

3)  disappeared,  4)  straightened,  5)  curved  from 
side  to  side. 


♦ Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Pretest  - George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner 


Paragraph  1. 


The  search  was  made,  and  it  ended  - in  William  Dane's 
finding  the  well-known  hag,  empty,  tucked  behind  the  chest 
of  drawers  in  Silas's  chamber]  On  tnis  William  exhorted 
nis  friend  to  confess,  and  not  to  hide  his  sin  any  longer. 
Silas  turned  a look  of  keen  reproach  on  him,  and  said, 
"William,  for  nine  years  that  we  have  gone  in  and  out 
together,  have  you  ever  known  me  to  tell  a lie?  But  God 
will  clear  me." 

"Brother,"  said  William,  "how  do  I know  what  you  may 
have  done  in  the  secret  chambers  of  your  heart,  to  give 
Satan  an  advantage  over  you?" 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

l 

l 

*( 

( 


) l.  Silas  said  he  never  lied,  but  William  did  not 
believe  him. 

) 2.  William  thought  Silas  must  have  done  some  wrong 
so  that  Satan  had  an  advantage  over  him. 

) 3.  Silas  confessed  that  he  hid  the  bag  where  William 
found  it. 

) 4.  William  Dane  found  the  bag  empty  in  Silas's  room 
and  did  not  believe  Silas. 

) 5.  The  search  began  and  ended  in  Silas's  room  where 
William  found  the  bag. 

) 6.  tucked  - 1)  trimmed,  2)  closed,  3)  hidden, 

4)  nemmed,  5)  opened. 

) 7.  exhorted  - l)  urged,  2)  teased,  3)  snouted, 

4)  exclaimed,  5)  proclaimed. 

) 8.  reproach  - 1)  annoyance,  2)  dislike,  3)  pain, 

4 )  blame,  5)  disagreement. 

) 9.  secret  - l)  warm,  2)  precious,  3)  stolen,  4)  large, 

5)  hidden. 

)l0.  advantage  - 1)  a pull,  2)  an  advance,  3)  a hold, 

4)  a start,  5)  an  opening. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Paragraph  2.  Silas  Earner 

Marner  went  home,  and  for  a whole  day  sat  aione, 
stunned  by  despair,  witnout  any  impulse  to  go  to  Sarah 
and  attempt  to  win  her  belief  in  his  innocence.  The 
second  day  he  took  refuge  from  benumbing  unbelief  by 
getting  into  his  loom  and  working  away  as  usual;  and 
before  many  nours  were  past,  tne  minister  and  one  of  tne 
deacons  came  to  him  with  the  message  from  Sarah  that  she 
held  her  engagement  to  him  at  an  end.  Silas  received 
tne  message  mutely,  and  then  turned  away  from  the 
messengers  to  work  at  his  loom  again. 

( ) 1.  Silas  went  to  work  at  his  loom  for  the  usual 

work  helped  him  forget  his  troubles. 

( ) 2.  Silas,  stunned  by  Sarah's  disbelief,  accepted 

the  message  muteiy,  and  took  refuge  in  his  work 
again. 

( ) 3.  The  minister  and  the  deacon  brought  Silas  a 

message  saying  that  Sarah  had  broken  her  engagement. 
( ) 4.  Silas  sat  for  a whole  day,  stunned  by  despair, 

and  made  no  attempt  to  win  back  Sarah's  belief  in 
him. 

( ) 5.  Silas  decided  to  find  Sarah  for  the  purpose  of 

convincing  her  of  his  innocence. 

{ ) 6.  stunned  - 1)  overcome,  2)  uplifted,  3)  stung, 

4)  hurried,  5)  humbled. 

( ) ?.  impulse  - 1)  guidance,  2)  feeling,  3)  means, 

4)  despair,  5)  desire. 

( ) 8.  innocence  - ij  foolishness,  2)  freedom  from 

guilt,  3)  ignorance,  4)  freedom  from  want, 

5)  beauty. 

( ) 9.  benumbing  - l)  frightening,  2)  distressing, 

3)  silencing,  4)  deadening,  5)  distracting. 

( )i0.  muteiy  - l)  joyously,  2)  silently,  3)  sadly, 

4)  gaily,  5)  quietly. 
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Paragraph  3.  Silas  Marner 


"Fooleries!  Pshaw!.  it's  time  you’d  done  with 
fooleries,  and  I'd  have  you  know,  sir,  you  must  ha' 
done  with  ’em,”  said  the  Squire,  frowning  and  casting; 
an  angry  glance  at  his  son.  “four  goings-on  are  not 
what  I shall  find  money  for  any  longer.  There's  ray 
grandfatner  had  his  stables  full  o'  horses,  and  kept 
a good  house,  too,  and  in  worse  times,  by  what  I can 
make  out;  and  so  might  I,  if  I hadn’t  four  good-for- 
nothing  fellows  to  hang  on  me  like  horse-leeches.  I've 
been  too  good  a father  to  you  ail  - that’s  what  it  is. 


But 

I 

( 

) 1 

l 

) 2 

( 

) 3 

( 

) 4 

( 

) 5 

•( 

) 6 

*( 

; 7 

( 

) 8 

( 

; 9 

( 

)io 

Tne  Squire  willingly  paid  for  his  son's  fooleries. 
Tne  Squire  had  been  too  good  a fatner  to  the  four 
good-for-notning  sons. 

Scolding  his  son  for  his  goings-on,  the  Squire 
compared  nis  grandfatner' s way  of  living  with  his 
own. 

Tne  Squire's  grandfatner,  in  worse  times,  had  his 
stables  full  of  horses,  and  in  addition  kept  a 
good  house. 

Tne  Squire  was  cross  and  refused  to  find  money  for 
his  son's  goings-on. 

fooleries-  i)  gallant  airs,  2)  foppish  ways, 

3)  jokes,  4)  conservative  living,  5)  pleasures. 

. casting  - 1)  fisning,  2)  throwing,  3)  distracting, 
*T Belittling,  5)  effacing. 

. worse  - i)  harder,  2)  more  wicked,  3)  brutal, 

4)  evil,  5)  dastardly. 

horse-leeches  - l)  barnacles,  2)  biood-sucking 
animal  found  on  horses,  3)  blood-suckers,  4)  person 
making  great  demands,  5)  animals. 

. pull  u£  - 1)  leave  home,  2)  put  him  out,  3)  push 
up,  47lift,  5)  cnange  my  ways. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 


Paragraph  4.  Silas  Marner 


As  the  two  Miss  nammeters  walked  into  the  large 
parlor  together,  any  one  who  did  not  know  tne  character 
of  both  might  certainly  have  supposed  that  tne  reason 
why  the  square-shouldered,  clumsy,  nigh-featured 
Priscilla  wore  a dress  the  facsimile  of  ner  pretty 
sister's  was  either  the  mistaken  vanity  of  the  one,  or 
the  malicious  contrivance  of  the  other  in  order  to  set 
off  her  own  rare  beauty.  But  the  good-natured  seif- 
forgetfui  cheeriness  and  common-sense  of  Priscilla  would 
soon  have  dissipated  tne  one  suspicion;  and  the  modest 
cairn  of  nancy's  speech  and  manners  told  clearly  of  a 
mind  free  from  all  disavowed  devices. 


( ) 1.  The  square-shouldered  Priscilla  was  a clumsy, 

high- featured  girl. 

( ) 2.  The  ugly  sister  neither  wore  ner  dress  to  make 

Nancy  appear  more  beautiful  nor  to  add  to  her 
own  vanity. 

( ) 3.  Nancy  was  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two  sisters. 

( ) A.  Priscilla  was  a good-natured,  plain  girl  who 

was  always  full  of  cheerfulness  and  common-sense. 

( ) 5.  Nancy  forced  her  sister  to  wear  an  unbecoming 

dress. 


( ) 6. 

( ) 

( ) 8. 
( ) 9. 

*(  ;io. 


facsimile  - 1)  opposite,  2)  foil,  3)  copy, 

4)  factual,  5)  more  ugly  than. 

malicious  - lj  humane,  2)  spiteful,  3)  loving, 

4)  tricky,  5)  insipid. 

dissipated  - i)  driven  off,  2)  worn  out  by  hard 
living,  3)  increased,  4)  intensified,  5}  belittled. 
su spicion  - 1)  humor,  2)  doubt,  3)  pain,  4)  fear- 
fuiness,  5)  dread. 

disavowed  - 1)  plighted,  2)  avowed,  3)  concealed, 

4)  illegal,  5)  evil. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 


' ■ 


* 
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Paragraph  5.  Silas  Marner 


"I'm  come  for  the  doctor  - I want  the  doctor," 

Silas  had  said. 

"It’s  a woman,"  said  Silas,  speaking  low,  half- 
breathlessly,  just  as  Godfrey  came  up.  "Sne's  dead, 

I think  - dead  in  tne  snow  at  the  Stone-pits  - not  far 
from  my  door." 

Godfrey  felt  a great  throb:  there  was  one  terror  in 
his  mind  at  that  moment:  it  was,  that  the  woman  might  not 
be  dead.  That  was  an  evil  terror  - an  ugly  inmate  to  have 
found  a nestling-place  in  Godfrey's  kindly  disposition; 
but  no  disposition  is  a security  from  evil  wishes  to  a man 
whose  happiness  hangs  on  duplicity. 

( ) l.  Silas  came  in  search  of  a doctor. 

( ) 3.  Tnere  was  a dead  woman  in  the  snow  at  the  Stone- 
pits,  not  far  from  Silas's  door. 

( ) 3.  Godfrey  was  overcome  to  hear  that  the  woman  was 

dead. 

( ) 4.  Because  of  his  actions,  Godfrey  was  afraid  that 

the  woman  Silas  had  found  might  not  be  dead. 

( ) 5.  Evil  wishes  are  often  brought  to  one  whose 

happiness  hangs  on  duplicity. 


( ) 6. 

( ) 7. 

( ) 8. 

( ) 9. 
( ) 10. 


haif-breatniessiy  - 1)  half-dead,  2)  half- 
consciousiy,  3)  excitedly,  4)  naif-heartediy , 

5)  half-whispering. 

inmate  - l)  tenant,  2)  friend,  3)  landlord, 
ij  idea,  5)  prisoner. 

disposition  - l)  temper,  2)  nature,  3)  mind, 

4)  conscience,  5)  countenance. 
security  - i)  stocks,  2)  law,  3)  deiignt, 

4)  pretense,  5)  safeguard. 

duplicity  - 1)  duplex,  2)  deception,  3)  lack 
of  determination,  4)  felicity,  5)  implicitness. 
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Paragraph  6.  Silas  Marner 

“Yes,"  said  Silas,  meditatively.  “Yes  - the  door 
was  open.  The  money* s gone  I don't  know  where,  and  this 
child  is  come  from  I don't  know  where." 

He  had  not  mentioned  to  any  one  his  unconsciousness 
of  the  child's  entrance,  snr inking  from  questions  which 
might  lead  to  the  fact  he  himself  suspected  - namely, 
that  he  had  been  in  one  of  his  trances. 

“Ah,"  said  Dolly,  with  sootning  gravity,  “it's  like 
the  night  and  the  morning,  and  tne  sleeping  and  the 
waking,  and  the  rain  and  the  harvest  - one  goes  and  the 
other  comes,  and  we  know  nothing  how  nor  where." 


( ) 1. 

( ) 2. 
( ) 3. 

( ) 4. 

( ) 5. 

( ) 6. 
*(  ) 7. 

( ) 8. 
*1  ) 9. 

( UO. 


Silas  told  of  the  child's  entrance,  but  not  of 
his  trance,  as  Dony  helped  him  by  expressing  her 
beliefs. 

Silas  suspected  that,  when  the  child  came,  he 
was  in  one  of  his  trances. 

Silas  did  not  know  where  his  money  had  gone  to, 
or  where  the  cnild  had  come  from. 

Night  follows  morning,  waking  follows  sleeping, 
one  goes  and  the  other  comes. 

Silas  was  not  afraid  of  being  questioned  about 
the  child's  arrival  since  he  was  in  a trance  at 
the  time*. 

unconsciousness  - 1)  perception,  2)  doubt, 

3)  feeling,  4) awareness,  5)  ignorance. 

shrinking  - 1)  growing  smaller,  2)  drawing  back, 

3)  shirking,  4)  deriving,  5)  hoping  for. 

suspected  - 1)  doubted,  2)  imagined,  3)  declared, 

4)  decided,  5)  declined. 

trances  - 1)  dreams,  2)  sights,  3)  visions, 

4)  fits,  5)  medium. 

soothing  - 1)  childish,  2)  rewarding,  3)  comforting, 

4)  tender , 5)  sad. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 


Paragraph  7.  Silas  Earner 


11  Is  she  dead?"  said  the  voice  that  predominated 
over  every  other  within  him.  "If  she  is,  I may  marry 
Nancy;  and  tnen  I shall  be  a good  fellow  in  tne  future, 
and  have  no  secrets,  and  tne  child  - shall  be  taken 
care  of  somenow. " But  across  that  vision  came  tne 
other  possibility  - "She  may  live,  and  tnen  it*s  all 
up  with  me."* 

Godfrey  never  knew  how  long  it  was  before  the 
door  of  the  cottage  opened  and  Mr.  Kimble  came  out. 

He  went  forward  to  meet  his  uncle,  prepared  to  suppress 
the  agitation  he  must  feel,  whatever  news  he  was  to 
hear. 

( ) 1.  Godfrey,  concealing  all  his  feelings,  decided 

to  turn  over  a new  leaf  if  the  woman  was  really 
de  ad. 

( ) 2.  Godfrey  hoped  the  woman  was  dead,  leaving  him 

free  to  marry  nancy. 

( ) 3.  Tne  uncle  came  to  tell  Godfrey  the  news. 

{ ) 4.  If  sne  did  not  die,  Godfrey  felt  all  would  go 

wrong  with  him. 

( ) 5.  Godfrey  was  not  able  to  suppress  his  agitation 

at  the  news  Mr.  Kimble  was  about  to  give  him. 

( ) 6.  predominated  - 1)  forestalled,  2)  excluded, 

3)  covered,  4)  prevailed,  5)  colored. 

( ) 7.  vision  - l)  derision,  2)  ghost,  3)  picture,, 

4)  paucity,  5)  supernatural. 

( ) 8.  possibility  - 1)  happening,  2)  chance, 

3)  expectation,  4)  certainty,  5)  effectuality. 

( ) 9.  suppress  - 1)  uphold,  2)  support,  3)  exhibit, 

4)  express,  5)  crush. 

• agitation  - 1)  excitement,  2)  exaggeration, 

3)  pain,  4)  fear,  5)  displeasure. 


( )10 


Paragraph  8.  Silas  Marner 


In  the  open  yard  before  the  Rainbow  the  party  of 
guests  were  already  assembled,  though  it  was  still  nearly 
an  hour  before  the  appointed  feast-time.  But  by  this 
means  they  could  not  only  enjoy  the  slow  advent  of  their 
pleasure;  they  had  also  ample  leisure  to  talk  of  Silas 
Marner's  strange  history,  and  arrive  by  due  degrees  at 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  brought  a blessing  on  himself 
by  acting  like  a father  to  a lone  motherless  child.  Even 
the  farrier  did  not  negative  this  sentiment:  on  the 
contrary,  he  took  it  up  as  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
invited  any  hardy  person  to  contradict  him. 


( ) 1.  The  guests  gathered  outside  the  Rainbow  an  hour 

before  the  appointed  time  for  the  feast. 

( ) 2.  The  guests  had  a chance  to  gossip  before  their 

feast. 

( ) 3.  The  farrier  thought  Silas  should  not  be  taking 

care  of  the  motherless  child. 

( ) 4.  The  early  guests  thought  Silas  had  brought  a 

blessing  on  himself  by  caring  for  the  motherless 
child. 

( ) 5.  The  guests  had  ample  time  to  talk  of  Silas 

Marner's  strange  history  because  they  met  early. 


( ) 6. 
( ) 7. 

( ) 8. 
( ) 9. 

( )io. 


assembled  - l)  collected,  2)  contributed, 

3)  seated,  4)  ready,  5)  waiting. 

appointed  - l)  suitable,  3)  prepared,  3)  fixed, 

4)  befitted,  5)  dressed. 

ample  - l)  easy.  2)  swollen,  3)  scant, 

4)  expensive,  5)  full. 

conclusion  - l)  finish,  2)  decision,  3)  argument, 
4)  result,  5)  dead  end. 

peculiarly  - l)  oddly,  2)  humbly,  3)  queerly, 

4)  distinctively,  5)  correctly. 


. 

Paragraph  9.  Silas  Marner 


•'Nay,  nay,"  he  said,  "I  know  nothing  o'  church. 

I've  never  been  to  church." 

"NoJ"  said  Dolly,  in  a low  tone  of  wonderment.  Then 
bethinking  herself  of  Silas's  advent  from  an  unknown 
country,  she  said,  "Could  it  na'  been  as  they'd  no  church 
where  you  was  born? " 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Silas,  meditatively,  sitting  in  his 
usual  nosture  of  leaning  on  his  knees,  and  supporting  his 
head.  "There  was  churches  - a many  - it  was  a big  town. 
But  I knew  nothing  of  'em  - I went  to  chapel." 

Dolly  was  much  puzzled  at  this  new  word,  but  she 
was  rather  afraid  of  inquiring  further  .... 


( 
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( 
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*( 


) 1.  Silas  had  never  been  to  a church  as  he  had 

attended  chapel  in  the  town  in  which  he  had  lived. 

) 2.  Silas  had  never  been  to  church  because  there  were 
none  in  the  town  in  which  he  had  lived. 

) 3.  In  the  town  where  Silas  lived  there  were  many 
churches. 

) 4.  Dolly  did  not  know  what  chapel  meant  but  was 
afraid  to  ask  its  meaning. 

) 5.  Silas  told  Molly  that  he  had  never  been  to  church 

) 6.  wonderment  - l)  annoyance,  2)  surprise,  3)  anger, 
4)  agreement,  5)  trouble. 

) 7.  advent  - l)  departure,  2)  sailing,  3)  arrival, 

4)  return,  5)  emigration. 

) 8.  meditatively  - l)  sadly,  2)  quickly,  3)  correctly 
4)  slowly,  5)  thoughtfully. 

) 9.  posture  - l)  position  2)  seat,  3)  chair, 

4)  corner,  5)  bearing. 

)10.  inquiring  - 1)  worrying.  2)  troubling,  3)  showing 
ignorance,  4)  asking,  5;  being  inquisitive. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 
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Paragraph  10.  Silas  Marner 

So,  year  after  year,  Silas  Marner  had  lived  in  this 
solitude,  his  guineas  rising  in  the  iron  pot,  and  his  life 
narrowing  and  hardening  itself  more  and  more  into  a mere 
pulsation  of  desire  and  satisfaction  that  had  no  relation 
to  any  other  being.  His  life  had  reduced  itself  to  the 
functions  of  weaving  and  hoarding  without  any  contemplation 
of  an  end  towards  which  the  functions  tended.  The  same 
sort  of  process  has  perhaps  been  undergone  by  wiser  men 
when  they  have  been  cut  off  from  faith  and  love  - only, 
instead  of  a loom  and  a heap  of  guineas,  they  have  had 
some  erudite  research,  some  ingenious  project,  or  some 
well-knit  theory. 

( ) 1.  Silas  lived  in  solitude  year  after  year. 

( ) 2.  Money  meant  nothing  to  Silas. 

( ) 3.  Life  for  Silas  had  reduced  itself  to  the  simple 

functions  of  weaving  and  hoarding. 

( ) 4.  Out  off  from  faith  and  love,  Silas  found  pleasure 

only  in  filling  his  iron  pot  with  guineas. 

( ) 5.  Unlike  wiser  men  who  devoted  themselves  to  worth- 

while things,  Silas  lived  to  hoard  and  weave. 

( ) 6.  pulsation  - l)  cessation,  2)  action,  3)  throbbing, 

4)  longing,  5;  negation. 

( ) 7.  relation  - l)  business,  2)  correspondence, 

3)  agreement,  4)  implication  for,  5)  connection 
with. 

( ) 8.  functions  - l)  disease,  2)  duties,  3)  pleasures, 

4)  fears,  5)  fractions. 

( ) 9.  contemplation  - l)  contentment,  2)  acquisition, 

3}  thought,  4)  regimentation,  5)  contempt. 

( )10.  Ingenious  - l)  injurious,  2)  genuine,  3)  frank, 

4)  clever,  5)  large. 
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Pretest  - Booth  Tarkington,  Turmoil 


Paragraph  1. 

Anything  except  perfectly  definite  health  or 
perfectly  definite  disease  was  incomprehensible  to 
Sheridan.  He  had  a genuine  conviction  that  lack  of 
physical  persistence  in  any  task  involving  money  must  be 
due  to  some  subtle  weakness  of  character  itself,  to  some 
profound  shiftlessness  or  slyness.  He  understood  typhoid 
fever,  pneumonia,  and  appendicitis  - one  had  them,  and 
either  died  or  got  over  them  and  went  back  to  work  - but 
when  the  word  “nervous"  appeared  in  a diagnosis  he  became 
honestly  suspicious:  he  had  the  feeling  that  there  was 
something  contemptible  about  it,  that  there  was  a nigger 
in  the  wood-pile  somewhere. 
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) 1.  In  all  sicknesses,  there  was  a nigger  in  the 
wood-pile  somewhere. 

) 2.  Sheridan  understood  a great  deal  of  the  science 
of  medicine. 

) 3.  If  a person  shirked  a task  involving  money, 

Sheridan  thought  it  was  due  to  a weak  character. 

) 4.  Sheridan  was  suspicious  of  nervous  diseases 
and  the  inability  to  do  one's  work  where  it 
concerned  money. 

) 5.  From  certain  diseases,  notably  pneumonia, 
typhoid  fever,  and  appendicitis,  Sheridan 
realized  people  either  died  or  recovered. 

) 6.  incomprehensible  - l)  intelligible,  2)  compassed, 

3)  reprehensible,  4)  comprehended,  5)  not  to  be 
understood. 

) 7.  conviction  - l)  found  guilty,  2)  deeply  planted 
disbelief,  3)  convinced,  4)  belief,  5)  eviction. 

) 8.  diagnosis  - l)  diagonal.  2)  recognition  of 

symptoms,  3)  diagram,  4)  injury,  5)  medical  book. 

) 9.  contemptible  - l)  contemplate,  2)  dainful,  3)  dis- 
cordant^ 4)  mean,  5)  contretemps. 

)10.  profound  - l)  deep,  2)  professional,  3)  captured, 

4)  glaring,  5)  profuse. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 


Paragraph  2.  Turmoil 


And  through  the  interstices  of  this  clamoring  Bibbs 
could  hear  the  continual  booming  of  his  father's  heavy 
voice,  and  once  he  caught  the  sentence,  "Yes,  young  lady, 
that's  just  what  did  it  for  me,  and  that's  just  what'll  do 
it  for  my  boys  - they  got  to  make  two  blades  o'  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before! H It  was  his  familiar  flourish,  an 
old  story  to  Bibbs,  and  now  jovially  declaimed  for  the 
edification  of  Mary  Vertrees.  It  was  a great  night  for 
Sheridan  - the  very  crest  of  his  wave.  He  sat  there  knowing 
himself  Thane  and  master  by  his  own  endeavor. 


( ) 1.  Bibbs  was  tired  of  hearing  his  father's  loud  voice 

talking  to  one  of  the  young  ladies. 

( ) 2.  Bibbs'  father  was  impressing  Mary  with  the  story 

of  the  family  success. 

( ) 3.  Mary  Vertrees  was  listening  to  Bibbs'  father. 

( ) 4.  The  father  and  sons  were  not  very  progressive 

since  they  were  raising  grass. 

( ) 5.  Sheridan  was  lording  it  over  everyone  in  a loud 

voice. 


•(  ) 6. 
( ) 7. 

( ) 8. 
( ) 9. 

( )io. 


interstices  - l)  openings,  2)  intervals, 

3)  loudness.  4)  vacancies,  5)  knots. 

booming  - l)  increasing  in  price,  2)  mast,  3)  float, 

4)  deep  sounding,  5)  depression. 

flourish  - l)  thrive,  2;  flowery  language,  3)  blossom 
4)  waving  hands,  5)  growing. 

declaimed  - l)  denied,  2)  lay  claim  to,  3)  spoken, 

4)  introduced,  5)  staked  out.  1 

edification  l)  edifice,  2)  sorrow,  3)  distaste, 

4)  enlargement,  5)  instruction. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 


I 
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Paragraph  3.  Turmoil 


By  and  by,  upon  a rising  ground,  the  driver  halted 
the  car,  then  backed  and  tacked,  and  sent  it  forward 
again  with  its  nose  to  the  south  and  the  smoke.  Far 
before  him  Bibbs  saw  the  great  smudge  upon  the  horizon, 
that  nest  of  cloud  in  which  the  city  strove  and  panted 
like  an  engine  shrouded  in  its  own  steam.  But  to  Bibbs, 
who  had  now  to  go  to  the  very  heart  of  it,  for  a 
commanded  interview  with  his  father,  the  distant  cloud 
was  like  an  implacable  genius  issu ing  thunderously  in 
smoke  from  his  enchanted  bottle,  and  irresistibly 
drawing  Bibbs  nearer  and  nearer. 

( ) 1.  The  driver  turned  the  car  around  and  headed  for 

the  smoky  city. 

( ) 2.  The  smoke  hovering  over  the  city  like  an  evil 

genius  seemed  to  be  compelling  Bibbs  to  visit 
his  father. 

( ) 3.  The  smoke  over  the  city  resembled  the  smoke  of 

a genii's  lamp. 

( ) 4.  Today,  the  smoke  which  always  hung  over  the 

city  more  or  less  formed  a distant  cloud. 

( ) 5.  Bibbs,  looking  the  city  over  from  his  vantage 

point,  decided  not  to  go  to  see  his  father. 

( ) 6.  shrouded  - l)  burnt,  2)  spoiled,  3)  remaining, 

4)  concealed.  5)  exposed. 

( ) 7.  commanded  - l)  requested,  2)  ordered,  3)  military 

4)  important,  5)  personal. 

( ) 8.  implacable  - l)  magic,  2)  impossible,  3)  pitiless 

4)  fearful,  5)  irreplaceable. 

( ) 9.  issuing  - l)  publishing,  2)  arising,  3)  accruing, 

4)  growing,  5)  hiding. 

( )10.  irresistibly  - l)  doubtfully,  2)  respectfully, 

3)  faithfully,  4)  undecided,  5)  overpower ingly. 
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Paragraph  4.  Turmoil 


He  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  begun  a conversation 
the  support  of  which  had  now  become  the  pleasurable  duty 
of  other  parties;  and  he  sat  expectantly . looking  first 
at  hie  sister,  then  at  Lamhorn,  as  if  implying  that  it  was 
their  turn  to  speak.  Edith  returning  his  gaze  with  a 
mixture  of  astonishment  and  increasing  anger,  while 
Mr.  Lamhorn  was  obviously  disturbed,  though  Bibbs  had  been 
as  considerate  as  possible  in  presenting  the  weather  as  a 
topic.  Bibbs  had  perceived  that  Lamhorn  had  nothing  in  his 
mind  at  any  time  except  '•personalities'1-  he  could  talk  about 
people  and  he  could  make  love.  Bibbs,  wishing  to  be 
courteous,  offered  the  weather. 


( 

( ) 
( ) 

! I 


) 1.  Edith  and  Bob  Lamhorn  did  not  wish  to  talk  to  Bibbs 
on  the  subject  of  the  weather. 

2.  Mr.  Lamhorn  could  talk  about  people  and  he  could 
make  love. 

3.  Bibbs  talked  a great  deal  and  gave  no  one  else  a 
chance. 

4.  Mr.  Lamhorn  did  not  wish  to  talk  about  the  weather. 

5.  Bibbs,  wishing  to  start  a conversation,  chose  the 
topic  of  the  weather. 


) 6, 
) 7, 
) 8, 
) 9, 
)10, 


support  - l)  endurance,  2)  carrying  on,  3)  suffering, 
4)  confirming,  5)  tolerance. 
expectantly  - l)  happily,  2)  frustrated, 

3)  hopefully.  4)  defiantly,  5)  respectfully. 
implying  - l)  meaning,  2)  hoping,  3)  implicating, 

4)  disfiguring,  5)  including. 

obviously  - 1;  deeply,  2)  greatly,  3)  terribly, 

4)  little,  5)  plainly. 

considerate  - l)  hateful,  2)  thoughtless, 

3}  importance,  4)  thoughtful,  5)  self-conscious. 


Paragraph  5.  Turmoil 


"I  imagine  music  must  make  feelings  and  paint 
pictures  in  the  minds  of  people  who  hear  it,"  Bibbs 
went  on  musingly,  “according  to  their  own  natures  as 
much  as  according  to  the  music  itself.  The  musician 
might  compose  something  and  play  it,  wanting  you  to 
think  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  some  people  who  heard  it 
would  think  of  a prayer-meeting,  and  some  would  think 
of  how  good  they  were  themselves,  and  a boy  might  think 
of  himself  at  the  head  of  a solemn  procession,  carrying 
a banner  and  riding  a white  horse.  And  then,  if  there 
were  some  .jubilant  passages  in  the  music,  he’d  think  of 
a circus.  rt 

( ) 1.  The  music  made  some  think  of  church  and  others, 

of  a circus. 

( ) 2.  Music  makes  people  paint  pictures  in  their 

minds. 

( ) 3.  People  think  different . thought s when  they  hear 

music. 

( ) 4.  What  one  feels  and  sees  in  music  depends  as 

much  on  the  person  who  hears  it  as  on  the  music 
itself. 

( ) 5.  People  who  are  listening  to  the  music  of  a 

composer  think  and  feel  as  the  musician  wishes 
them  to  think  and  feel. 

( ) 6.  musingly  - l)  skillfully,  3)  thoughtfully, 

3)  quietly,  4)  seriously,  5)  anxiously. 

( ) 7.  according  - l)  agreeing,  2)  consequently, 

3)  giving,  4)  gf anting.  5)  opposing. 

( ) 8.  compose  - l)  adjust,  2)  decay,  3)  sing,  4)  learn, 

5)  arrange. 

( ) 9.  solemn  - l)  dark,  2)  fearful,  3)  serious, 

4)  unhappy,  5)  quiet. 

( )10.  jubilant  - l)  loud,  2)  joyful,  3)  noisy,  4)  un- 

happy, 5)  musical. 


Paragraph  6.  Turmoil 

It  was  a glum  gathering,  overhung  with  portents* 

The  air  seemed  charged,  awaiting  any  tiny  ignition  to 
explode;  and  Mrs.  Sheridan's  expression,  as  she  sat 
with  her  eyes  fixed  almost  continually  upon  her  husband, 
was  that  of  a person  engaged  in  prayer.  Edith  was  pale 
and  intent.  Roscoe  looked  ill;  Sibyl  looked  ill;  and 
Sheridan  looked  both  ill  and  explosive.  Bibbs  had  more 
color  than  any  of  these,  and  there  was  a strange  bright- 
ness, like  a light,  upon  his  face.  It  was  curious  to 
see  anything  so  happy  in  the  tense  gloom  of  that 
household. 


( ) 1.  Most  of  the  people  seemed  pale  or  ill. 

( ) 2.  Bibbs  had  more  color  than  the  others  and  looked 

bright  and  happy. 

( ) 3.  All  the  people  appeared  to  be  tense  and  expectant. 

( ) 4.  Sheridan,  although  looking  ill,  appeared  to  be 

waiting  for  something. 

( ) 5.  Bibbs,  alone,  seemed  happy;  the  others  appeared 

to  be  ill  or  tense. 

( ) 6.  portents  - l)  gloom,  2)  frustration,  3)  omens, 

4)  feelings.  5)  beliefs. 

( ) 7.  charged  - l)  instructed,  2)  loaded,  3)  blamed, 

4)  attacked,  5)  priced. 

( ) 8.  ignition  - l)  heat,  2)  machine,  3)  electricity, 

4)  light,  5)  spark. 

( ) 9.  intent  - l)  bent,  2)  intense,  3)  alert, 

4)  content,  5)  beautiful. 

( )10.  tense  - l)  lax,  2)  rigid,  3)  time,  4)  stretch, 

5)  loose. 
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Paragraph  7.  Turmoil 


'•Now  then!"  he  repeated.  "You  goin'  to  leave  my 
house? " 

"He  will  not!"  sobbed  Edith.  "Don't  you  dare  order 
him  out! " 

"Don't  bother  yourself,  dear,"  said  Lamhorn  quietly. 
"He  doesn't  understand.  You  musn't  be  troubled." 

Pallor  was  becoming  to  him;  he  looked  very  handsome,  and 
as  he  left  the  room  he  seemed  in  the  girl's  distraught 
eyes  a persecuted  noble,  indifferent  to  the  rabble 
yawping  insult  at  his  heels  - the  rabble  being  enacted 
by  her  father. 

"Don't  come  back,  either!"  said  Sheridan,  realistic 
in  this  impersonation.  "Keep  off  the  premises!"  he  called 
savagely  into  the  hall.  "This  family's  through  with  you!" 


( ) 1.  Sheridan  ordered  Lamhorn  out  of  his  house  for 

good. 

( ) 2.  As  he  left  the  house  at  Sheridan's  order,  Lamhorn 

seemed,  to  Edith,  a persecuted  noble. 

( ) 3.  Lamhorn  looked  pale  but  very  handsome  when  he  left 

the  house. 

( ) 4.  Lamhorn  refused  to  leave  and  seemed  indifferent 

to  Sheridan's  insults. 

( ) 5.  Edith  dared  her  father  to  order  Lamhorn  from  the 

house. 


( ) 6. 
*(  ) 7. 

( ) 8. 
( ) 9. 

( )10. 


pallor  - l)  death,  2)  living-room,  3)  costume, 
4)  paleness,  5)  rosiness. 

distraught  - l)  bewildered,  2)  sick,  3)  sane, 
4)  mad,  5)  offensive. 

persecuted  - l)  perseverance,  2)  praised, 

3)  oppressed,  4)  lawless,  5)  accused. 
rabble  - l)  dogs,  2)  fire-shovel,  3)  society, 

4)  mob,  5)  hounds. 

enacted  - l)  referred,  2)  told,  3)  shouted, 

4)  written,  5)  impersonated. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 
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Paragraph  8.  Turmoil 

The  short  days  of  the  year  had  come,  and  it  was 
dark  before  the  whistles  blew.  When  the  signal  came, 

Bibbs  went  to  the  office,  where  he  divested  himself  of 
his  overalls  - his  single  divergence  from  the  routine 
of  his  fellow- workmen  - and  after  that  he  used  soap  and 
water  copiously.  This  was  his  transformation  scene: 
he  passed  into  the  office  a rather  frail  young  working- 
man noticeably  begrimed,  and  passed  out  of  it  to  the 
pavement  a cheerfully  preoccupied  sample  of  gentry, 
fastidious  to  the  point  of  elegance. 

( ) 1.  The  whistles  blew  after  dark  as  the  days  were 

short  at  this  time  of  year. 

( ) 2.  Bibbs  wore  overalls  to  work  as  he  got  very 

dirty. 

( ) 3.  Bibbs  entered  the  office  at  the  end  of  the  day, 

tired  and  dirty,  and  left  looking  cheerful  and 
elegant. 

( ) 4.  Bibbs  spent  a great  deal  of  time  cleaning  up 

after  his  day*s  work. 

( ) 5.  Bibbs  came  to  work  and  left  in  overalls,  but 

he  always  looked  clean  and  cheerful. 

( ) 6.  divested  - l)  added,  2)  spoiled,  3)  deprived, 

4)  stripped,  5)  put  on. 

( ) 7.  divergence  - l)  convergent,  2)  recreation, 

3)  amusement,  4)  distraction,  5)  difference. 

( ) 8.  transformation  - l)  change,  2)  magic,  3)  conform, 

4)  reduce,  5)  shape. 

( ) 9.  preoccupied  - l)  occupied  before,  2)  absorbed  in 

thought,  3)  free,  4)  happy.  5)  a previous  state. 

( )10.  fastidious  - l)  tedious,  2;  particular,  3)  abstain, 

4)  fasten,  5)  weakness. 


Paragraph  9.  Turmoil 


Sibyl  shook  her  head,  but  she  remembered.  And  she 
was  not  cast  down,  for,  although  some  remnants 
of  -perplexity  were  left  in  her  eyes,  they  were  dimmed  by 
an  increasing  glow  of  triumph;  and  she  departed  - after 
some  further  fragmentary  discourse  - visibly  elated. 
After  all,  the  guilty  had  not  been  exalted:  and  she 
perceived  vaguely,  but  none  the  less  surely,  that  her 
injury  had  been  copiously  avenged.  She  bestowed  a 
contented  glance  upon  the  old  house  with  the  cupola,  as 
she  and  Roscoe  crossed  the  street. 

( ) 1.  Sibyl  left,  feeling  pleased  because  her  injury 

had  been  avenged. 

( ) 2.  Sibyl  pretended  that  she  did  not  remember,  but 

she  really  did. 

( ) 3.  Sibyl  felt  avenged  and  triumphant. 

( ) 4.  Sibyl  did  not  remember  and  left  the  house 
feeling  guilty. 

( ) 5.  Sibyl  and  Roscoe  left  the  house  and  crossed 

the  street. 


( ) 6. 
( ) 7. 

( ) 8. 
( ) 9. 

( ) 10. 


remnants  - l)  lengths,  2)  bolts,  3)  cloth, 

4)  color,  5)  fragments. 

perplexity  - l)  doubt,  2)  embarrassment, 

3)  eternity,  4)  perquisite,  5)  explanation. 
fragment arv  - l)  imperfect.  2)  disconnected, 

3)  brittle,  4)  delicate,  5)  frangible. 
discourse  - l)  impolite,  2 ) rambling,  3)  debate, 

4)  conversation,  5)  argument. 

exalted  - l)  glorified,  2)  tested,  3)  refused, 

4)  saddened,  5)  critical. 


Paragraph  10.  Turmoil 


And  he  thought  how  truly  Sheridan  was  the  high 
priest  of  Bigness.  But  with  the  old,  old  thought 
again,  “What  for?”  Bibbs  caught  a glimmer  of  far, 
faint  light.  He  saw  that  Sheridan  had  all  his  life 
struggled  and  conquered,  and  must  all  his  life  go  on 
struggling  and  inevitably  conquering,  as  part  of  a 
vast  impulse  not  his  own.  Sheridan  served  blindly  - 
but  was  the  impulse  blind?  Bibbs  asked  himself  if 
it  was  not  he  who  had  been  in  the  greater  hurry, 
after  all.  The  kiln  must  be  fired  before  the  vase  is 
glazed,  and  the  Acropolis  was  not  crowned  with  marble 
in  a day. 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

*( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


) 1*  This  fact  came  to  Bibbs  - the  vase  cannot  be 
finished  unless  the  kiln  is  fired. 

) 2.  Bibbs  could  not  understand  why  Sheridan 
worshipped  Bigness. 

) 3.  Bibbs  felt  that  no  one  should  hurry  because 
if  he  did  his  work  might  be  wasted. 

) 4.  Bibbs,  respecting  Sheridan’s  motive  force, 
realized  a purpose  must  direct  life. 

) 5.  Sheridan  had  always  worked  and  succeeded 

through  an  impulse  he  did  not  stop  to  understand. 

) 6.  inevitably  - l)  necessarily,  2)  unyieldingly, 

3)  infallibly,  4)  shamefully,  5)  wickedly. 

) 7.  vast  - l)  weak.  2)  necessary.  3)  wrong. 

TTTight,  5)  huge. 

) 8.  impul se  - l)  emotion,  2)  force,  3)  weakness, 

4)  pulsation,  5)  impiety. 

) 9.  kiln  - l)  oven,  2)  gun,  3)  roaster,  4)  campfire, 

5)  kine. 

)10.  glazed  - l)  begun,  2)  removed,  3)  painted, 

4)  finished,  5;  chipped. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Achievement  Test. 

Hawthorne  - The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 

Instructions:  Place  the  number  of  the  beet  answer  in 

the  space  provided  at  the  left  of  the  examination  paper. 

( ) 1.  The  scene  of  the  novel  is  l)  Massachusetts, 

2)  Colonial  America,  3)  Boston,  4)  Salem, 

5)  New  England. 

( ) 2.  Colonel  Pyncheon  was  cursed  bv  l)  the  Lt.  Governor, 

2)  Scipio,  3)  Thomas  Maule,  4)  the  witches, 

5)  Matthew  Maule. 

( ) 3.  Uncle  Venner  was  a kindly  old  l)  visitor, 

2)  garbage  collector,  3)  servant,  4)  handyman, 

5)  street-cleaner. 

*(  ) 4.  Alice’s  posies  were  brought  from  l)  Italy, 

2)  England,  3)  S.  America,  4)  Boston,  5)  Egypt. 

( ) 5.  While  Judge  Pyncheon  is  sitting  in  his  chair,  dead, 

he  sees  l)  all  his  sins,  2)  his  friends,  3)  his 
ancestors,  4)  his  descendants,  5)  his  business 
partners. 

( ) 6.  The  sudden  death  of  Colonel  Pyncheon  might  be 

considered  as  proof  that  Hawthorne  believed 
l)  good  living  was  injurious,  2)  the  wicked  were 
punished,  3)  people  in  high  places  were  not  immune 
from  death,  4;  medicine  was  not  well  developed  at 
this  time,  5)  it  was  a dangerous  practice  to  steal 
another  man’s  land. 

*(  ) 7.  During  the  relatively  short  time  that  Phoebe  had 

been  at  the  "House”  Clifford  said  she  had 

1)  withered,  2)  become  older,  3)  lost  her  country 
ways,  4)  changed  from  girl  to  woman,  5)  become 
sarcastic. 

( ) 8.  The  fulfilment  of  the  curse  might  have  been  because 

of  the  following  disease:  l)  thrombosis,  2)  apoplexy, 

3)  tuberculosis,  4)  blood  clot,  5)  hemorrhage. 

( ) 9.  Hepzibah  disliked  opening  the  shop  because  l)  the 

doorbell  upset  her  nerves,  2)  her  eyesight  was  poor, 

3)  of  her  sense  of  family  pride,  4)  she  was  too 
kind-hearted,  5)  her  scowl  might  frighten  the 
customers. 

( ) 10.  The  dead  Colonel  was  found  by  1)  Thomas  Maule, 

2)  Matthew  Maule,  3)  his  son,  4;  Scipio,  5)  his 
grandson. 

( ) 11.  The  dead  Judge  Pyncheon  was  discovered  by  l)  Clifford, 

2)  Phoebe,  3;  Hepzibah,  4)  Uncle  Venner,  5)  Holgrave. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 
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Hawthorne  - The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 


( ) 13. 

( ) 13. 

( ) 14. 

( ) 15. 

( ) 16. 
( ) 17. 

( ) 18. 
( ) 19. 

( ) 20. 
( ) 31. 

( ) 23. 


Hawthorne,  while  offering  several  explanations 
for  each  tradition,  usually  emphasizes  l)  the 
mysterious,  2)  the  factual,  3)  the  supernatural, 

4)  the  obvious,  5)  the  ridiculous  explanation. 

The  phrase  "marble  and  mud"  might  refer  to 

l)  the  white  and  dirty  things  of  life,  2)  the 
expensive  and  the  cheap,  3)  the  worthwhile  and 
the  commonplace  in  life,  4)  the  hard  and  the  soft, 

5)  the  rough  and  the  smooth. 

An  artist  would  think  of  the  "House"  as  a study  in 
1)  black  and  white,  2)  vivid  reds,  3)  gentle 
greens,  4)  somber  browns,  5)  rainbow  hues. 

The  Pyncheon  who  was  supposed  to  haunt  the  "House" 
and  who  could  be  seen  poring  over  his  daybook  was 

1)  Col.  Pyncheon,  2)  Gervayse  Pyncheon,  3)  the 
shopkeeper,  4)  the  man  Clifford  was  supposed  to 
have  murdered,  5)  Clifford  himself. 

Alice’s  father  was  l)  the  Colonel,  2)  Jaffrey, 

3)  Clifford,  4)  Phoebe’s  father,  5)  Gervayse. 

Clifford  and  Hepzibah  inherit  Judge  Pyncheon' s 
estate  because  l)  the  Judge  dies,  2)  a traveller 
in  Europe  died,  3)  Phoebe  was  a distant  relative, 

4)  the  Judge's  wife  died,  5)  the  Judge  willed  it 
to  them. 

Matthew  Maule  obtained  power  over  Alice  Pyncheon 
in  order  to  l)  marry  her,  2)  kill  her,  3)  find 
himself  a wife,  4)  find  the  missing  deed, 

5)  provide  him  with  a servant. 

Proof  of  Clifford's  broken  mental  health  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  he  liked  to  l)  read  poetry, 

2)  blow  bubbles,  3)  look  at  a pretty  face,  4)  hear 
others  read  aloud,  5)  watch  passersby. 

Matthew  Maule 's  power  over  Alice  Pyncheon  was  due 
to  l)  his  weak  will,  2)  her  strong  will,  3)  hypnotism, 

4)  knowledge  of  the  Pyncheon  secret,  5)  her  father's 
foolishness. 

The  deed  to  the  land,  according  to  one  superstition, 
was  to  be  found  in  1J  Maule 's  possession,  2)  Waldo 
County,  3)  a skeleton's  hand,  4)  the  harpsichord, 

5)  the  Judge's  country  estate. 

The  first  indication  Phoebe  has  of  Clifford's 
arrival  is  that  l)  she  hears  footsteps,  2)  she  hears 
murmurs,  3)  places  are  set  for  three,  4)  Hepzibah 
told  her  she  could  only  stay  a day  because  she 
would  bother  Clifford,  5)  Hepzibah  opens  the  door 
for  him. 
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Hawthorne  - The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 


( ) 33. 

( ) 34. 

( ) 35. 

( ) 36. 

( ) 37. 

( ) 38. 

( ) 39. 

( ) 30. 

( ) 31. 

( ) 33. 

( ) 33. 


In  this  novel,  Hawthorne  is  interested  in  showing 
us  l)  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the 
children,  2)  a new  broom  sweeps  clean,  3)  the 
power  of  mind  over  matter,  4)  the  effect  of  prison 
on  a sensitive  man,  5)  the  power  of  tradition* 
Hepzibah  opened  a l)  variety  store,  2)  candy  shop, 
3)  yarn  store,  4)  cent  shop,  5)  bake  shop. 

The  Pyncheon  descendants  believed  the  family 
fortunes  would  be  built  up  by  l)  an  oil  well, 

2)  a hidden  fortune,  3)  a lost  deed,  4)  a secret 
room.  5)  a magic  mirror. 

The  "thirty-year  prisoner11  was  the  cousin  of  l) 
Hepzibah,  2)  Phoebe,  3)  Clifford,  4)  Judge 
Pyncheon,  5)  Gervayse  Pyncheon. 

Judge  Pyncheon  died  with  the  following  object  in 
his  hand:  l)  his  walking  stick,  2)  his  watch, 

3)  the  lost  deed,  4)  his  appointment  book, 

5)  Clifford* s confession. 

According  to  Hawthorne,  the  responsibility  for  the 
witchcraft  hangings  rested  on  l)  ministers  and 
state  officials,  2)  the  people  themselves,  3)  the 
British,  4)  the  judges  at  the  trials,  5)  Colonel 
Pyncheon. 

Uncle  Venner’s  "farm  in  the  country"  was  in  reality 

1)  Phoebe's  home,  2)  Judge  Pyncheon' s estate, 

3J  the  one  in  Waldo  County,  4)  the  poor  farm, 

5)  non-existant . 

The  storv  of  Alice  Pyncheon  was  told  by  l)  Matthew 
Maule,  2)  Phoebe,  3)  Holgrave,  4)  Hepzibah, 

5)  Uncle  Venner. 

The  Pyncheon  hens  were  characteristic  of  the 
Pvncheon  family  in  that  l)  there  were  three  of  them 

2)  they  had  seen  better  days,  3)  they  were  growing 
smaller,  4)  they  were  not  very  productive,  5)  they 
were  energetic. 

Judge  Pyncheon  had  a two-sided  nature  somewhat  like 
a character  in  the  story  written  by  l)  Irving, 

2)  Poe,  3)  Harte,  4)  Webb,  5)  Stevenson. 

Holgrave  was  interested,  among  other  things,  in 
l)  electricity,  2)  the  Pvncheon  family,  3)  the  art 
of  miniature  painting,  4;  improvement  of  the 
Pyncheon  hens,  5)  importing  paintings. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Hawthorne 
*(  ) 34. 

*(  ) 35. 

*(  ) 36. 

( ) 37. 

( ) 38. 

( ) 39. 

( ) 40. 

*(  ) 41. 

( ) 43. 

( ) 43. 

*(  ) 44. 

( ) 45. 


- The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 

One  of  the  things  Judge  Pyncheon  was  olanning 
to  do  on  the  morning  he  died  was  to  l)  dedicate 
a memorial,  3)  make  a graduation  speech,  3) 
attend  a wedding,  4)  pick  out  a gravestone  for 
his  wife,  5)  attend  a horse  race. 

A possible  example  of  Matthew  Maule's  power  was 
to  be  found  in  the  l)  shop  bell,  2)  well, 

3)  miniature,  4)  flowers,  5)  garden  soil. 

In  spite  of  her  European  education,  Alice 
Pyncheon  was  not  l)  sad,  2)  happy,  3)  married, 

4;  popular,  5)  intelligent. 

Like  many  other  things  in  the  lives  of  the 
Pvncheons,  the  roses  appeared  to  be  l)  perfect, 

2)  to  be  dieing  out,  3;  headed  for  difficulties, 

4)  rotten  at  the  center,  5)  older  than  they  were. 
One  of  Clifford’s  favorite  occupations  was 

l)  walking  in  the  garden,  2)  writing  his  diary, 

3)  working  on  miniatures,  4;  digging  the  garden, 

5)  waiting  on  customers. 

On  discovery  of  the  death  of  Judge  Pyncheon, 
Clifford  and  Hepzibah  l)  differed  in  their  re- 
actions, 2)  were  both  sad,  3)  were  both  happy,  4) 
called  in  the  authorities,  5)  remained  in  the 
house. 

At  the  death  of  Col.  Pyncheon,  some  people  claimed 
that  l)  the  clock  stopped,  2)  a man  escaped  out  of 
the  window,  3)  the  well  water  became  pure,  4)  the 
portrait  winked,  5)  the  mirror  shuddered. 

The  tree  growing  close  to  the  Pyncheon  house  was 
l)  an  elm,  2)  an  oak,  3)  an  apple,  4)  a hickory, 

5)  a maple. 

For  some  thirty  years  prior  to  the  real  opening  of 
our  story,  the  Maule  family  had  1)  been  living  in 
the  “House.11  2)  died  out,  3)  left  that  part  of  the 
country,  4)  not  been  heard  of,  5)  held  important 
offices  in  the  town  government. 

Clifford,  after  the  death  of  the  Judge,  became 

1)  sad,  2)  angry,  3)  afraid,  4)  curious, 

5)  talkative. 

Hawthorne  often  makes  use  of  l)  repetition, 

2)  contrast,  3)  onomatopoeia,  4)  hyperbole, 

5)  rhyme,  when  developing  his  characters. 

Judge  Pyncheon  threatened  to  have  Clifford  sent  to 
l)  prison  again.  2)  a hospital,  3)  nursing  hbme, 

4)  an  asylum,  5)  the  country  for  a rest. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Hawthorne 
( ) 46. 

( ) 47. 

( ) 48. 

( ) 49. 

*(  ) 50. 

( ) 51. 

( ) 53. 

( ) 53. 

( ) 54. 

( ) 55. 

( ) 56. 

( ) 57. 


- The  House  of  the  Seven  Gahles 

Hawthorne  frequently  stops  the  narration  of  the 
story  to  introduce  passages  about  l)  his  own 
thoughts,  2)  people  who  are  not  in  the  story, 

3)  trivial  incidents,  4)  humorous  actions, 

5)  nature. 

On  their  flight,  Hepzibah  and  Clifford  are  likened 
to  two  l)  children,  2)  owls,  3)  horses,  4)  comets, 
5)  thieves. 

Judge  Pyncheon  was  highly  regarded  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen  for  l)  his  smile,  2;  his  benevolence, 

3)  his  temper,  4)  his  willingness  to  remain  in 
the  background,  5)  his  quietness. 

At  the  end  of  the  story,  Uncle  Venner  was  to 

1)  go  to  the  poor  farm,  2)  remain  at  the  House, 

3)  become  a companion  to  Clifford,  4)  stay  in  his 
own  home,  5)  go  to  work  on  Phoebe's  farm. 

The  character  of  the  Judge  was  one  of  l)  benevo- 
lence, 2)  exact  justice,  3)  a mixture  of  kindness 
and  generosity,  4)  oilyness  and  meanness, 

5)  generosity  and  meanness. 

The  mirror  was  supposed  to  show  l)  the  past, 

2)  the  truth,  3)  the  present,  4)  every  Pyncheon 
reflected  in  it,  5)  the  future. 

Judge  Pyncheon  made  several  visits  to  the  "House" 
to  see  l)  Phoebe,  2)  the  portrait,  3)  Clifford, 

4)  Hepzibah,  5)  the  mirror. 

Clifford  was  much  perturbed  by  l)  the  portrait, 

2)  Phoebe,  3)  Holgrave,  4)  the  hens,  5)  the  garden. 

Hawthorne  tells  the  reader  of  the  unfinished 
business  of  Judge  Pyncheon  in  a manner  which  is 

1)  ridiculous,  2)  devout,  3)  ironical,  4)  sympa- 
thetic, 5)  outrageous. 

Gervayse  Pyncheon  was  persuaded  by  Maule  to  l)  sell 
the  "House,"  2)  give  away  the  deed,  3)  call  his 
daughter,  4)  send  his  son  with  Maule,  5)  show  him 
the  secret  room. 

The  first  person  to  gain  entry  to  the  "House"  after 
Hepzibah  and  Clifford  left  was  l)  Ned  Higgins, 

2)  Phoebe,  3)  Dixey,  4)  the  Italian,  5)  the 
butcher. 

According  to  Holgrave.  the  world's  progress  is 
made  by  men  who  are  l)  ill  at  ease,  2)  hapoy, 

3)  in  search  of  adventure,  4)  desperate,  5)  poised. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Hawthorne  - The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 


( ) 58. 

( ) 59. 

( ) 60. 
( ) 61. 
( ) S3. 

( ) S3. 

( ) 64. 

( ) 65. 

( ) 66. 

( ) 67. 

*(  ) 68. 
( ) 69. 

*(  ) 70. 


Both  Holgrave  and  Uncle  Venner  told  Phoebe  as 
she  was  leaving  the  "House”  that  they  hoped  she 
would  1)  never  return,  2)  come  back  quickly, 

3)  return  after  she  was  rested,  4)  return  for  a 
brief  visit,  5)  come  back  if  her  parents  could 
spare  her. 

All  the  Pyncheons  at  the  "ghost  party"  tried 

l)  the  door  to  the  secret  room,  2)  the  mirror, 
z)  the  picture  frame,  4)  the  door  to  the  parlor, 

5)  the  shop  door. 

Hepzibah' s first  customer  who  actually  paid  for 
a purchase  was  l)  Hdlgrave,  2)  Clifford,  3)  Ned 
Higgins,  4)  Judge  Pyncheon,  5)  Dixey. 

The  recess  in  the  wall  contained  l)  a fortune 
in  gold.  2)  the  Indian  deed,  3)  the  skeleton 
hand,  4)  the  key  to  the  vaults,  5)  only  dust. 

The  feud  between  the  Pyncheons  and  the  Maules 
was  ended  by  l)  the  death  of  the  Judge,  2)  the 
closing  of  the  "House,"  3)  Hepzibah* s kindness, 

4)  a marriage  uniting  the  two  families,  5)  the 
extinction  of  both  families. 

Hepzibah  often  looked  at  a miniature  of 

1)  Col.  Pyncheon,  2)  Alice  Pyncheon,  3)  Judge 
Pyncheon,  4)  Clifford,  5)  Phoebe. 

Although  it  couldn’t  be  moved,  Clifford  wanted 
to  cover  with  a curtain  or  drapery  l)  the  shop 
bell,  2)  the  shop  door,  3)  the  arched  window, 

4)  the  portrait,  5)  the  mirror. 

The  boy  who  was  a frequent  customer  ate  l)  candy 
bars,  2)  penny  candy,  3)  gingerbread  cookies, 

4)  apples,  5)  peppermint  sticks. 

The  person  who  was  not  a Pyncheon  but  attended 
the  "ghost  party"  was  l)  Uncle  Venner,  2)  a Maule, 
3)  Ned  Higgins,  4)  Dixey,  5)  Holgrave. 

After  her  longest  recorded  conversation  with 
Holgrave,  Phoebe  found  herself  l)  happy,  2)  cross, 
3)  subdued,  4)  disillusioned,  5)  sleepy. 

The  harpsichord  was  the  forerunner  of  the  l)  harp, 

2)  spinet,  3)  organ,  4)  piano,  5)  harmonium. 

After  the  death  of  Judge  Pyncheon.  the  garden 
door  was  opened  by  l)  Holgrave,  2)  Hepzibah, 

3)  Clifford,  4)  Phoebe,  5)  Uncle  Venner. 

Dixey  and  another  man  suspect  Hepzibah  of 

l)  leaving  to  avoid  her  creditors,  2)  committing 
suicide,  3)  killing  the  Judge,  4)  stealing  his 
money,  5)  going  insane. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Hawthorne 
( ) 71. 

( ) 73. 

( ) 73. 

( ) 74. 

( ) 75. 

( ) 76. 

( ) 77. 

( ) 78. 

*(  ) 79. 

*(  ) 30. 

( ) 81. 
*(  ) 83. 

( ) 83. 


- The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 

Holgrave  hints  that  while  the  death  of  the  man, 
for  whose  murder  Clifford  went  to  jail,  was  due 
to  the  family  disease  l)  it  could  not  he  proved, 

2)  certain  changes  had  been  made,  3)  he  believes 
Clifford  guilty,  4)  Hepzibah  was  really  to  blame, 

5)  a Maule  might  be  really  to  blame. 

Judge  Pyncheon,  when  a young  man,  had  found  a 
will  in  favor  of  l)  Hepzibah,  2)  himself, 

3)  Clifford,  4)  Holgrave,  5)  Phoebe. 

At  the  end  of  the  novel,  Holgrave  thinks  a house 
should  be  built  of  l)  wood,  2)  brick,  3)  mortar, 

4)  stone,  5)  concrete. 

The  spring  was  touched  by  l)  Hepzibah,  2)  Uncle 
Venner,  3)  Phoebe,  4)  Clifford,  5)  Holgrave. 

The  harpsichord  was  supposed  to  be  heard  before 
l)  a wedding,  2)  a death,  3)  a change  in  the 
weather,  4)  a birth,  5)  the  arrival  of  a 
stranger. 

Clifford,  on  looking  at  the  portrait,  felt  that 
he  had  l)  never  seen  it  before,  2)  grown  to  hate 
the  face,  3)  once  known  a secret  about  it, 

4)  been  under  the  spell  of  it,  5)  seen  the  owner 
in  his  dreams. 

As  Phoebe  and  Holgrave  are  about  to  notify  the 
police,  l)  Uncle  Venner,  2)  the  Judge’s  servants, 

3)  Ned  Higgins,  4)  the  butcher,  5)  Hepzibah  and 
Clifford,  enter (s)  the  "House." 

On  their  train  journey,  Clifford  spoke,  among 
other  things,  of  l)  the  government.  2)  the  war, 

3)  the  telegraph,  4)  his  prison,  5;  horses. 

Hepzibah  and  Clifford,  at  the  end  of  the  story, 
leave  the  "House"  with  l)  no  emotion,  2)  mixed 
emotions,  3)  a feeling  of  relief,  4)  happiness 
tinged  with  sadness,  5)  a deep  feeling  of  sorrow. 

The  Pyncheon  family  inherited  a l)  great  mis- 
fortune, 2)  happy  spirit,  3)  large  fortune, 

4)  delightful  old  house,  5)  large  estate. 

The  Pyncheon  House  had  been  built  by  l)  Matthew 
Maule,  2)  Holgrave,  3)  Thomas  Maule,  4)  Gervase 
Pyncheon,  5)  Uncle  Venner. 

Hepzibah  was  a gentlewoman  l)  whose  heart  never 
frowned,  2)  who  loved  to  cook,  3)  whose  life  was 
one  of  ease,  4)  who  could  not  work  for  a living, 

5)  who  did  not  believe  in  tradition. 

The  evils  of  society  might  be  likened  to  l)  two 
owls,  2)  the  "House"  itself,  3)  Phoebe  and  Holgrave, 

4)  the  rank  weeds  in  the  garden,  5)  the  Pyncheon  hens. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Hawthorne 
( ) 84. 

( ) 85. 

*(  ) 86. 

( ) 87. 

( ) 88. 

( ) 89. 

( ) 90. 

( ) 91. 

( ) 93. 

( ) 93. 


- The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 

The  resemblances  between  Judge  Pyncheon  and 
Col.  Pyncheon  were  brought  out  by  l)  the 
mirror,  2)  Holgrave,  3)  Phoebe,  4)  the 
daguerreotype  miniature,  5)  Uncle  Venner. 

The  novel  deals  with  the  way  in  which  l)  a 
well  turns  impure,  2)  a house  dominates  its 
inmates,  3)  neighbors  gossip,  4)  hens  are 
symbolic,  5)  hard  work  improves  people. 

The  supposed  wealth  of  the  Pyncheons  is  really 

1)  a blessing  in  disguise,  2)  found  to  be  a 
fact,  3)  an  error  in  Clifford's  thinking, 

4)  a help  in  keeping  the  family  at  peace, 

5)  more  of  a liability  than  a blessing. 

Many  words  of  simple  philosophy  come  from  the 
mouth  of  l)  Ned  Hiegins,  2)  Thomas  Maule, 

3)  Uncle  Venner,  4)  Hepzibah,  5)  Clifford. 

It  is  probable  that,  at  the  time  the  house  was 
built,  the  secret  room  was  made  and  the  deed 
hidden  there  by  l)  Colonel  Pyncheon,  2)  Matthew 
Maule,  3)  Gervayse  Pyncheon,  4)  Alice  Pyncheon, 

5)  Thomas  Maule. 

The  finding  of  the  deed,  though  now  worthless, 
is  the  climax  of  the  story  of  l)  the  hens, 

2)  the  Pyncheon  family,  3)  Phoebe,  4)  Judge 
Pyncheon,  5)  Uncle  Venner. 

Holgrave  once  told  Phoebe  that  he  was  at  first 
interested  in  l)  helping  Hepzibah  and  Clifford, 

2)  spoiling  the  lives  of  Hepzibah  and  Clifford, 

3j  writing  a story  about  the  two  of  them, 

4)  learning  what  lesson  he  could  from  observing 
their  drama,  5)  ignoring  them  both. 

Maule 's  Well  was  l)  built  by  Thomas  Maule, 

2)  poisoned  by  Holgrave,  3)  symbolic  of  the  evil 
done  by  Colonel  Pyncheon,  4)  haunted  by  ghosts 
of  the  Pyncheon  family,  5)  used  by  Phoebe  to 
wash  in. 

The  kind  of  life  Hepzibah  and  Clifford  would 
have  led  had  Phoebe  not  aided  them  is  revealed  by 
l)  Hepzibah* s love  for  Clifford,  2)  Uncle  Venner' s 
philosophy,  3)  their  feelings  toward  Judge 
Pyncheon,  4)  the  drain  on  Phoebe's  health,  5)  their 
giving  up  of  the  plan  to  attend  church. 

On  the  day  she  opened  her  shop,  Hepzibah  wished 
that  l)  she  had  a helper,  2)  Clifford  had  returned, 

3)  she  were  dead,  4)  she  could  see  more  clearly, 

5)  she  had  opened  the  shop  earlier. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 


Hawthorne  - The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 


( ) 94. 

( ) 95. 

( ) 96. 

( ) 9V. 

( ) 98. 

( ) 99. 

( )100. 


At  the  death  of  the  Judge,  Clifford  felt  as 
though  l)  his  boyhood  friend  had  died,  2)  life 
was  drawing  to  a close,  3)  Hepzibah  would  now 
be  safe,  4;  a great  load  had  been  lifted  from 
his  shoulders,  5)  the  curse  was  fulfilled. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  Maul e s * independent 
attitude  that  when  Matthew  Maule  was  sent  for  by 
Gervayse  Pyncheon  he  went  l)  to  the  back  door, 

2)  to  the  “House"  when  he  got  ready,  3)  to  the 
front  door,  4)  about  his  own  business,  5)  to  the 
side  door. 

The  Judge,  although  he  appeared  liberal,  was 

1)  poor,  2)  richer  than  he  appeared,  3)  heavily 
in  debt,  4)  a millionaire,  5;  closefisted. 

From  what  Hepzibah  tells  us  of  Clifford  he  must 
have  been  l)  a wild  young  man  in  his  youth, 

2)  an  independent,  strong-willed  young  man, 

3)  fond  of  rough  sports,  4)  rather  sensitive 
even  as  a youth,  5)  the  leader  in  all  sorts  of 
mischief. 

Hawthorne  gives  the  reader  insight  into  life  in 
the  “House"  by  l)  broad  generalities,  2)  minute 
details  of  everyday  living,  3)  uncommon  events, 

4)  a diary-like  account  of  the  day’s  proceedings 

5)  comparing  actions  to  the  weather. 

The  art  of  daguerreotyping  was  the  forerunner  of 
our  l)  modernistic  painting,  2)  photograpy, 

3)  cartoon  drawing,  4)  type  casting,  5)  silver 
plating. 

Holgrave  sometimes  spoke  to  Phoebe  about  his 
hatred  of  l)  aristocracy,  2)  poverty,  3)  art, 

4)  the  past,  5)  wealth. 
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Achievement  Test. 

Rawlings  - The  Yearling 

Instructions : Place  the  number  of  the  best  answer  in  the 

place  provided  at  the  left  of  the  examination  paper. 


( ) i. 

( ) 3. 

( ) 3. 

( ) 4. 

( ) 5. 

( ) 6. 
( ) 7. 

( ) 8. 

( ) 9. 

( ) 10. 

( ) 11. 
( ) 13. 

( ) 13. 

( ) 14. 


When  Jody  had  hoeing  to  do,  he  frequently 

1)  worked  slowly,  2)  hurried  to  finish  it, 

3)  left  it  to  his  mother,  4)  walked  off  by  him- 
self, 5)  worked  till  he  was  tired. 

Jody's  pet  was  a l)  bear  cub,  2)  puppy,  3)  horse, 

4)  cat,  5)  fawn. 

The  Baxters  obtained  water  from  a l)  well, 

2)  sink  hole,  3)  brook,  4)  swamp,  5)  pump. 

The  Forrester  who  had  many  animal  pets  was 

l)  Buck,  2)  Lera,  3)  Fodder-wing,  4)  Mill-wheel, 

5)  Arch. 

Penny  and  Jody  helped  fight  the  Forresters  be- 
cause l)  Oliver  asked  them,  2)  they  had  been 
insulted,  3)  of  their  sense  of  fair  play,  4)  they 
liked  a fight,  5)  they  disliked  the  Forresters. 
Oliver  Hutto  returned  from  l)  the  North,  2)  the 
sea,  3)  school,  4)  prison,  5)  war. 

The  bears  seemed  to  do  the  most  damage  in 

1)  spring,  2)  the  woods,  3)  fall,  4)  winter, 

5)  enclosed  areas. 

Penny's  hunting  differed  from  that  of  the 
Forresters  in  that  he  l)  hurried,  2)  made  noise, 

3)  out-thought  the  animal,  4)  was  too  weak  to 
hurry,  5)  always  got  something. 

The  brood  sow  was  killed  by  1;  the  Forresters, 

2)  the  Baxters,  3)  the  flood,  4)  a bear, 

5)'  a wolf. 

Baxters'  Island  was  l)  made  up  of  trees, 

2)  surrounded  by  water,  3)  a piece  of  high  ground, 

4)  a peninsula  rather  than  an  island,  5;  a swampy 
place. 

Jody  was  half-scared  by  stories  of  l)  Indians, 

2)  bears,  3)  Spaniards,  4)  the  Forresters, 

5)  wolves. 

Penny's  remedy  for  rattlesnake  bite  was  l)  whiskey, 

2)  kill  a deer,  3)  suck  the  poison  himself,  4)  burn 
the  wound,  5)  apply  a tourniquet. 

During  the  year,  Jody  l)  has  many  thrilling 
adventures,  2)  dies,  3)  learns  to  dislike  his 
mother,  4)  grows  up,  5)  keeps  a small  deer. 

The  Forresters  stole  the  Baxters'  l)  hogs,  2)  corn, 

3)  horses,  4)  venison,  5)  tools. 
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Rawlings 
( ) 15. 

( ) 16. 

*(  ) 17. 

( ) IS. 

( ) 19. 

( ) 30. 

* ( ) 31 . 

( ) 33. 

( ) 33. 

( ) 34. 

( ) 25. 

*(  ) 36. 

*(  ) 37. 

*(  ) 38. 

( ) 39. 


- The  Yearling 

Penny  Baxter  was  called  '•Penny”  because  he 
lj  was  poor,  2)  was  as  bright  as  a penny, 

3)  was  small,  4)  he  gambled,  5)  he  gave 
pennies  away. 

It  was  a great  treat  for  Jody  when  Ma  Baxter 
cooked  l)  cornpone,  2)  sweet  potato  pone,  3)  hot 
cakes,  4)  hash,  5)  poke-greens. 

The  name  of  the  bear  that  did  so  much  damage  was 

1)  Shaggy-back,  2)  Slewfoot,  3)  Blackie,  4)  Sure- 
foot,  5;  Killer. 

Jody  was  interested  in  building  a l)  windmill, 

2)  model  dam,  3)  sawmill,  4)  water-wheel, 

5)  grinding  mill. 

At  one  time,  the  hound  refused  to  trail  l)  a bear, 
2)  a 'coon,  3)  a wolf,  4)  a fox,  5)  a deer. 

Penny  Baxter  fooled  the  Forresters  about  a dog  he 
was  trading  by  l)  lieing  to  them,  2)  telling  the 
truth,  3)  making  Jody  lie,  4)  boasting  about  how 
good  the  dog  was,  5)  matching  the  dog  against  one 
of  their  own. 

The  Forrester  whom  Jody  liked  best  was  l)  Arch, 

2)  Buck,  3)  Lem,  4)  Mill-wheel,  5)  Fodder-wing. 

The  meat  fed  the  hounds  was  l)  bear,  2)  'coon, 

3)  alligator,  4)  crocodile,.  5)  dried  fish. 

When  Penny  was  sick,  the  Forresters  showed  they 
were  good  neighbors  by  l)  giving  him  medicine, 

2)  taking  care  of  Jody,  3)  helping  with  farm  work, 

4)  lending  a cow  for  milk,  5)  giving  food. 

The  Baxters  did  not  appear  to  have  a successful 
future  for  l)  farm  was  too  small,  2)  land  too 
poor,  3)  not  enough  manpower,  4)  owed  too  much 
money,  5)  too  lazy. 

When  Penny  fired  at  the  bear,  his  gun  l)  broke, 

2)  blew  up,  3)  back  fired,  4)  fell  apart, 

5)  kicked. 

Ma  Baxter  often  objected  to  l)  Jody's  working, 

2)  Penny's  stories,  3)  the  animals  in  the  house, 

4)  Jody's  eating  so  much,  5)  farm  life. 

At  the  store  Jody  was  given  l)  candy,  2)  mouth 
organ,  3)  a gun,  4)  clothes,  5)  a knife. 

The  name  of  the  girl  who  caused  a fight  was 
l)  Betty,  2)  Ora,  3)  Twink,  4)  Katrine, 

5)  Eulalie. 

Jody  liked  to  go  to  Grandma  Hutto's  house  because 
it  was  l)  cleaner,  2)  better  smelling,  3)  better 
built,  4)  different  from  his  own  home,  5)  in  town. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Rawlings 
( ) 30. 

( ) 31. 

( ) 32. 

( ) 33. 

*(  ) 34. 

( ) 35. 

( ) 36. 

( ) 37. 

( ) 38. 

( ) 39. 

( ) 40. 

( ) 41. 

( ) 42. 

( ) 43. 


- The  Yearling 

Penny  l)  jumped  a brook,  3)  cut  down  a tree, 

3)  swam  a river,  4)  rowed  a boat,  5)  dug  a hole, 
in  order  to  save  one  of  his  dogs  from  the  bear. 
Penny  Baxter  traded  l)  potatoes,  2)  furs,  3)  corn, 

4)  cotton,  5)  venison,  for  articles  for  his  wife. 
The  name  of  the  Forrester  who  died  was  l)  Mill- 
wheel, 2)  Lem,  3)  Arch,  4)  Buck,  5)  Fodder-wing. 
When  a girl  stuck  out  her  tongue  at  him,  Jody 
threw  at  her  a l)  stone,  2)  peach,  3)  potato, 

4)  stick,  5)  queer  look. 

The  Baxters  were  inclined  to  be  in  doubt  as  to 
the  future  because  l)  Jody  was  so  useless,  2)  the 
farm  was  poor,  3)  many  of  their  children  had  died, 

4)  wild  animals  kept  killing  their  livestock, 

5)  they  wanted  to  live  in  town. 

Grandma  Hutto  refused  to  accuse  the  Forresters  of 
burning  her  house  for  l)  she  was  afraid,  2)  she 
didn't  know  who  did  it,  3)  she  wanted  Oliver  to 
be  happy,  4)  she  was  tired  of  the  house,  5)  she 
set  fire  to  it  herself. 

Buck  and  Jody  hunted  l)  foxes,  2)  bears,  3)  ’coons, 

4)  owls,  5)  wolves,  by  using  a fire-pan  with  which 
to  blind  them. 

The  setting  of  The  Yearling  is  l)  Louisiana, 

2)  Alabama,  3)  West  Virginia,  4)  Tennessee, 

5)  Florida. 

When  Buck  and  the  doctor  were  at  the  Baxters,  Ma 
I&xter  was  l)  ashamed  of  her  poverty,  2)  proud  of 
Jody,  3)  flirtatious,  4)  afraid  of  her  table 
manners,  5)  interested  in  the  company. 

The  name  of  Jody's  girl  friend  was  l)  Twink, 

2)  Eulalie,  3)  Betty,  4)  Katrina,  5)  Elizabeth. 
Penny  traded  a dog  for  l)  a hog,  2)  a gun,  3)  seed, 
4)  tools,  5)  meat. 

Ma  Baxter  was  l)  friendly  with,  2)  a neighbor  of, 

3)  an  enemy  of,  4)  jealous  of,  5)  unknown  to, 
Grandma  Hutto. 

When  Jody  noticed  the  good  teeth  of  a dead  animal, 
Penny  praised  his  l)  observation,  2)  eyesight, 

3)  interest,  4)  truthfulness,  5)  descriptive 
ability. 

Since  Jody  had  thrown  something  at  Boyles' 
daughter,  Penny  made  Jodv  l)  apologize,  3)  go  home, 
3)  tell  Grandma  Hutto,  4)  return  his  gift,  5)  go 
to  bed. 


♦ Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Rawlings 
( ) 44. 

( ) 45. 

( ) 46. 

( ) 47. 

*(  ) 48. 

( ) 49. 

( ) 50. 

( ) 51. 

( ) 53. 

( ) 53. 

( ) 54. 

( ) 55. 

( ) 56. 

( ) 57. 


- The  Yearling 

Men  liked  Grandma  Hutto  because  she  was 

l)  a good  cook,  2)  a widow,  3)  young  hearted, 

4)  good  looking,  5)  ready  to  listen  to  them. 

Grandma  Hutto  thought  Ma  Baxter  l)  a good  wife 
to  Penny,  2)  a good  mother  to  Jody,  3]  a poor 
housewife,  4)  unappreciative,  5)  good-for- 
nothing. 

Ma  Baxter's  real  name  was  l)  Lily,  2)  Beulah, 

3)  Ora,  4)  Dora,  5)  Ann. 

The  old  doctor  was  often  l)  drunk,  2)  asleep, 

3)  away  from  home,  4)  without  medicine,  5)  in 
an  ugly  mood. 

Jody  wanted  to  get  the  fawn  whose  mother  saved 
Penny's  life  l)  out  of  gratitude,  2)  he  had 
always  wanted  a pet,  3)  he  was  lonely,  4)  he  had 
a chance  to  put  something  over  on  his  mother, 

5)  out  of  hate. 

Jody  gave  the  doctor  l)  his  gun,  2)  a hound, 

3)  a deer-hide,  4)  whiskey,  5)  a knapsack. 

A male  fawn  has  l)  brown  spots,  2)  spots  in  line, 

3)  spots  all  over,  4)  no  spots,  5)  two  spots. 

Penny  intended  to  get  another  brood  sow  from 

1)  Volusia,  2)  Boyles,  3)  the  doctor,  4)  the 
Forresters,  5)  the  nearest  town. 

As  a boy,  Penny  Baxter  had  been  l)  allowed  to  do 
as  he  pleased.  2)  disciplined  harshly,  3)  neglected, 

4)  coddled,  5)  spoiled. 

The  weight  of  an  animal  can  be  told  by  l)  the  size 
of  his  tracks,  2)  the  distance  tracks  are  apart, 

3)  the  firmness  of  the  tracks,  4)  the  way  tracks 
are  deeper  at  back,  5)  deeper  at  front. 

Penny's  best  hunting  dog  was  l)  Rip,  2)  Julia, 

3)  Perk,  4)  Stump,  5)  Bounce. 

Penny  believed  that  animals  must  l)  kill  or  go 
hungry,  2)  steal  from  other  animals,  3)  starve 
anyway,  4)  take  what  belonged  to  them,  5)  be  fed 
by  farmers. 

In  trading  his  dog  with  the  Forresters,  Penny  told 
the  truth  when  he  said  the  dog  l)  was  no  good, 

2)  was  worth  protecting  from  the  other  dogs,  3)  was 
worth  carrying,  4)  could  track  well,  5)  could 
corner  a bear  well. 

The  Forresters  were  a family  of  l)  dirt  farmers, 

2)  hard  working  people,  3)  hunters,  4)  religious 
believers,  5)  sober  people. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Rawl ings 
( ) 58. 

( ) 59. 

( ) 60. 

( ) 61. 

( ) 63. 

( ) 63. 

*(  ) 64. 

( ) 65. 

( ) 66. 

( ) 67. 

( ) 68. 
( ) 69. 

( ) 70. 


- The  Yearling 

Fodder-wing  received  his  name  from  l)  the 
appearance  his  hump-hack  gave  him,  2)  his 
attempt  to  fly,  3)  his  love  of  food,  4)  his 
love  of  animals,  5)  his  quickness. 

Wild  animals  which  are  tamed  often  l)  die  in 
captivity,  2)  live  long,  useful  lives,  3)  turn 
wild  as  they  grow  older,  4)  become  sad,  5)  be- 
come very  queer. 

Compared  to  the  Baxters,  the  Forresters  ate 

1)  less  food,  2)  poorer-cooked  food,  3)  more  ex- 
pensive food,  4;  less  variety  of  food,  5)  more 
slowly. 

When  the  Forresters  found  out  that  Penny  had  been 
hunting  Slewfoot,  they  wanted,  l)  to  lend  him  a 
gun,  2;  to  start  on  the  hunt  themselves,  3)  Penny 
to  kill  Slew-foot  to  protect  their  animals,  4)  to 
call  in  the  game  warden,  5)  someone  else  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  killed. 

The  Forresters  were  all  dark,  heavily  bearded  men 
except  for  l)  Buck,  2)  Mill-wheel,  3)  Lem, 

4)  Gabby,  5)  Pack. 

There  was  no  mark  on  the  dog  Penny  was  trading 
because  the  dog  was  l)  a good  bear  dog,  2)  too 
dumb  to  fight,  3)  recovered  from  his  wounds, 

4)  skillful  in  avoiding  injury  when  fighting, 

5)  too  young  to  fight  bears. 

Penny  would  rather  hunt  l)  with  the  Forresters, 

2)  with  Jody,  3)  by  himself,  4)  without  dogs, 

5)  not  at  all. 

The  strange  white  'coon  was  called  l)  an  octaroon, 

2)  a mulatto,  3)  an  albino,  4)  a cocoon,  5)  an 
albanian. 

When  trading  the  dog,  Fenny  made  the  Forresters 
promise  not  to  l)  kill  the  dog,  2)  demand  the  dog 
back,  3)  hurt  Jody,  4)  beat  up  Penny,  5)  call  the 
sheriff. 

Ma  Baxter  had  been  waiting  for  Penny  to  dig  a well 
for  l)  2 yrs.,  2)  10  yrs.,  3)  15  yrs.,  4)  20  yrs., 
5)  40  yrs. 

Penny  Baxter  had  chosen  Baxters'  Island  because  he 
wanted  l)  hunting,  2)  good  farm  land,  3)  open  air, 
4)  swamp  land,  5)  peace. 

According  to  Penny,  the  only  one  of  the  following 
which  could  not  be  tamed  was  l)  a racoon,  2)  a 
bear,  3)  a wildcat,  4)  the  human  tongue,  5)  a 
panther. 

The  young  of  wild  animals  are  trained,  at  the  first 
sign  of  danger,  to  l)  run,  2)  warn  their  mothers, 

3)  remain  quiet,  4)  dig  a hole,  5)  fly  away. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Rawlings 
( ) 71. 

( ) 73. 

( ) 73. 

( ) 74. 

( ) 75. 

( ) 76. 

( ) 77. 

( ) 78. 

( ) 79. 

( ) 80. 

( ) 81. 
( ) 83. 


- The  Yearling 

One  of  Ma  Baxter’s  objections  to  Jody’s  keeping  a 
pet  was  l)  the  dirt,  2)  Jody  would  do  less  work, 

3)  she  would  have  to  take  care  of  it,  4)  they  had 
very  little  food  to  spare,  5)  the  animal  would  be 
underfoot. 

When  Jody  saw  a dead  animal,  he  frequently  felt 

1)  sick,  2)  happy,  3)  hungry,  4)  sorry  it  wasn’t 
alive  to  keep  as  a pet,  5;  pleased  because  they 
would  have  meat  to  eat. 

The  war  Grandma  Hutto's  gentleman  friend  fought 
in  was  l)  the  first  World  War,  2)  the  Spanish 
War,  3)  the  Mexican  War,  4)  the  Revolutionary  War, 

5)  the  Civil  War. 

The  name  of  Grandma  Hutto’s  admirer  was  l)  Lazy, 

2)  Easy,  3)  Greasy,  4)  Yankee,  5)  Slim. 

Penny  blamed  l)  his  wife,  2)  Grandma  Hutto,  3)  the 
Forresters,  4)  himself,  5)  Boyles,  for  the  rough- 
ness of  the  Baxter  home. 

'’He’s  shore  got  a low  eye  for  a high  fence"  means 
that  Grandma  Hutto's  admirer  l)  stands  a good 
chance  of  winning  her,  2)  is  a worthy  individual, 

3)  is  better  than  Grandma  Hutto,  4)  has  to  improve 
a great  deal  if  he  is  to  be  worthy  of  her, 

5)  hasn't  a chance  at  all. 

The  person  hurt  worst  in  the  fight  over  the  girl 
was  l)  Penny,  2)  Lem,  3)  Jody,  4)  Fodder-wing, 

5)  Oliver. 

Penny  and  Jody  were  on  the  trail  of  the  stolen  hogs 
when  their  expedition  was  stopped  by  l)  the 
Forresters,  2)  the  hurricane,  3)  bears,  4)  the 
doctor,  5)  a rattlesnake. 

Jody,  after  his  father's  accident,  was  sent  to  get 
help  from  1)  Grandma  Hutto,  2)  Baxters ' Island, 

3)  Boyles,  4)  the  Forresters,  5)  the  doctor's  house. 
Jody  managed  to  get  the  fawn  home  by  l)  carrying  it, 

2)  dragging  it,  3)  making  it  walk  part  of  the  way, 

4)  going  back  for  the  horse,  5)  getting  help  from 
the  Forresters. 

Jody's  greatest  need  as  he  was  growing  up  was 
l)  school,  2)  animals  for  pets,  3)  more  affection  from 
his  father,  4)  boys  of  his  own  age,  5)  books  to  read. 
The  Yearling  shows  the  reader  how  l)  animals  should 
be  hunted,  2)  poor  farmers  struggle  to  make  a living, 

3)  hard  the  life  of  a farm  woman  can  be,  4)  a growing 
boy  has  an  urge  for  companionship,  5)  nature  is  red 
in  tooth  and  claw. 
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Rawlings 
( ) 83. 

( ) 84. 

*(  ) 85. 

( ) 86. 

( ) 87. 

( ) 88. 

( ) 89. 

( ) 90. 

( ) 91. 

( ) 93. 

( ) 93. 

*(  ) 94. 


- The  Yearling 

On  what  occasion  does  Penny  speak  sternly  to 
Ma  Baxter?  It  is  when  he  l)  returns  from  Grandma 
Hutto's,  2)  leaves  for  the  Forresters,  3)  is 
blamed  for  not  bringing  home  venison,  4)  agrees 
that  Jody  may  keep  the  fawn,  5)  is  caught  doing 
Jody’s  work. 

The  only  Forrester  who  continued  to  hate  Penny  for 
some  time  was  l)  Fodder-wing,  2)  Arch,  3)  Lem, 

4)  Buck,  5)  Mill-wheel. 

How  does  the  fawn  change  Jody?  By  making  him 

1)  careless,  2)  more  considerate,  3)  more  lazy, 

4)  work  harder,  5)  more  anxious  to  please  his 
mother. 

What  is  the  connection  between  the  Forresters  and 
the  rest  of  the  story?  l)  They  are  the  villains. 

2)  There  is  some  good  even  in  the  roughest  people. 

3)  There  are  other  ways  of  living  than  that  of  the 
Baxters.  4)  Neighbors  are  not  always  helpful. 

5)  Hunters  are  apt  to  be  rude  people. 

Jody’s  fawn  was  supposed  to  spend  the  night  in  the 

1)  house,  2)  barn,  3)  shed,  4;  yard,  5)  woods. 

Buck  and  Jody  needed  rags  when  they  l)  bandaged 
the  fawn,  2)  carried  in  the  injured  man,  3)  smoked 
out  the  bees,  4)  put  out  clothes  for  the  Indians, 

5)  patched  Buck's  clothes. 

The  dog  Penny  traded  to  the  Forresters  was  after- 
wards l)  shot,  2)  proved  the  best  dog,  3)  killed  by 
a bear,  4)  one  of  Fodder-wing's  pets,  5)  returned 
to  Penny. 

Jody  decided  to  use  as  an  excuse  for  bringing  the 
fawn  into  the  house  the  fact  that  l)  foxes,  2)  bears, 
3)  hounds,  4)  panthers,  5)  wolves,  would  get  him. 

The  name  given  the  fawn  was  l)  Twinkle-toes,  2)  Tip, 
3)  Dawn,  4)  Flag,  5)  Rover. 

There  is  a similarity  between  the  way  human  beings 
fight  and  the  way  animals  l)  get  food,  2)  attack 
humans,  3)  are  afraid  of  fire,  4)  court  the  females, 
5)  get  along  with  each  other. 

The  incident  which  brought  the  Baxters  and  the 
Forresters  closest  together  was  l)  the  dog  trade, 

2)  Jody's  fawn,  3)  the  death  of  the  youngest 
Forrester,  4)  the  hog  stealing,  5)  the  accident  of 
Penny' s. 

The  fawn  often  got  into  trouble  by  l)  stealing  milk, 
2)  stealing  food  from  the  table,  3)  uprooting  the 
young  corn,  4)  trampling  the  hens,  5)  knocking  over 
Ma  Baxter. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 
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Rawlings 
( ) 35. 

( ) 96. 

( ) 97. 

( ) 98. 

( ) 99. 

( ) 100. 


- The  Yearling 

The  Baxters'  cow  was  named  l)  Nellie,  2)  Bossie, 
3)  Trixie,  4)  Sallie,  5)  Jennie. 

The  prolonged  storm  made  Penny  feel  as  though  he 
should  l)  give  up  the  struggle,  2)  work  in  the 
rain,  3)  build  a boat,  4)  cheer  up  the  others, 

5)  be  thankful  the  drought  was  over. 

Penny,  at  first,  did  not  like  the  idea  of  poison- 
ing the  wolves  because  l)  the  dogs  might  get  at 
the  poison,  2)  human  beings  might  eat  it, 

3)  poison  was  not  a fair  way  to  kill,  4)  the 
animals  might  suffer  before  they  died,  5)  the 
meat  would  not  be  good  for  anything. 

Now  that  the  youngest  was  dead,  the  Forrester 
that  Penny  trusted  most  was  l)  Arch,  2)  Buck, 

3)  Mill-wheel,  4)  Lera,  5)  Gabby. 

The  first  shot  had  wounded  the  fawn  so  that 
l)  Ma  Baxter,  2)  Fenny,  3)  Buck,  4)  Jody, 

5)  Lem,  had  to  finish  the  job. 

When  Jody  returned  from  his  running  away  at  the 
death  of  the  fawn.  Penny  found  that  he  was  l)  too 
hungry  to  work.  2 ) dirtier  than  he  had  ever  been 
in  his  life,  3;  too  sulky  to  talk  to,  4)  still 
mourning  for  the  fawn,  5)  changed  from  a boy  to 
a man. 
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Achievement  Test. 


Eliot  - Silas  Marner 


Instructions:  Place  the  number  of  the  best  answer  in 

the  space  provided  at  the  left  of  the  examination  paper. 
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( 
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( 


*( 


*( 
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( 


) 1.  The  name  “George  Eliot"  was  l)  an  alias, 

2)  a pseudonym,  3)  an  incognito,  4)  an  assumed 
name,  5)  a false  name. 

) 2.  Squire  Cass  had  l)  one,  2)  two,  3)  three, 

4)  four,  5)  five,  sons. 

) 3.  Marner' s guilt  or  innocence  was  to  be  proved 

1)  by  lot,  2)  bv  a jury,  3)  by  the  decision  of 
William  Dane,  4;  by  Marner' s oath,  5)  by  the 
testimony  of  the  minister. 

) 4.  The  name  of  the  Cass  house  was  l)  The  Lodge, 

2)  The  Red  House,  3)  The  Manor,  4)  Briarcliff, 

5)  The  Warrens. 

) 5.  Molly  Farren,  the  barmaid,  suffered  from  the 

use  of  l)  whiskey,  2)  opium,  3)  laudanum, 

4)  narcotics,  5)  sleeping  pills. 

) 6.  Godfrey's  character  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that 

he  decided  to  l)  allow  Dunsey  to  sell  Wildfire 
while  he  remained  near  Nancy,  2)  disappear  with 
Molly,  3)  tell  his  father  everything,  4)  join 
the  army,  5)  do  nothing. 

) 7.  George  Eliot  l)  emphasizes,  2)  ignores,  3)  passes 

over  quickly,  4)  delights  in,  5)  handles  poorly, 
physical  action  incidents  such  as  the  death  of 
"Wildfire. " 

) 8.  Dunstan  Cass  was  very  l)  careless,  2)  careful, 

3)  carefree,  4)  happy,  5)  sad,  as  he  approached 
Marner 's  cottage. 

) 9.  Marner  liked  supper  best  because  l)  he  had  meat 

for  that  meal,  2)  his  work  was  done,  3)  people 
gave  him  meat  to  eat,  4)  he  counted  his  money 
after  that  meal,  5)  he  could  eat  slowly. 

) 10.  The  landlord  of  "The  Rainbow"  was  l)  Mr.  Kimble, 
2)  Mr.  Macey,  3)  Mr.  Lammeter,  4)  Mr.  Tookey, 

5) ,  Mr.  Snell, 

) 11.  Godfrey  is  pictured  by  George  Eliot  as  a young 
man  who  l)  was  proud  of  himself,  2)  loved  one 
woman  but  married  another,  3)  thought  he  could 
have  his  cake  and  eat  it,  4)  would  take 
advantage  of  Nancy,  5)  had  a strong  character. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 
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Eliot  - Silas  Marne r 


( ) 13. 

( ) 13. 

( ) 14. 

( ) 15. 

( ) IS. 

( ) 17. 

( ) 18. 

*(  ) 19. 

( ) 30. 

( ) 31. 

( ) 33. 


It  is  important  to  the  plot  of  the  story  thg.t 
the  reader  understand  that  the  Stone-pits  was 

1)  in  the  center  of  town,  2)  in  Lantern  Yard, 

3)  far  from  the  Squire's  house,  4)  between  The 
Red  House  and  the  hunting  ground,  5)  in  a 
thickly-settled  neighborhood. 

Godfrey,  himself,  threatened  to  l)  kill  Dunsey, 

2)  kill  Molly,  3)  confess  his  wrong  to  his 
father,  4)  run  off  with  Molly,  5)  pay  Molly  off. 
Since  Silas  Marner  had  nothing  to  live  for  out- 
side himself,  he  l)  experimented  with  herbs, 

2)  hoarded  his  money,  3)  spoke  to  himself, 

4)  ate  well,  5)  helped  his  neighbors. 

William  Dane  looked  upon  Marner 's  trance  during 
the  prayer  meeting  as  proof  of  l)  God's  favor, 

2)  Silas's  being  unwise  to  marrv,  3)  Sarah's  poor 
choice,  4)  Satan's  influence,  5)  the  worth  of  the 
minister. 

The  reason  Squire  Cass  wanted  Godfrey  to  pav  the 
money  collected  from  the  tenants  was  that  l)  the 
Squire  didn't  trust  Godfrey,  2)  the  Squire  was 
short  of  money  himself,  3)  Dunsey  had  "told"  on 
Godfrey,  4)  Molly  was  after  money,  5)  Dunstan 
wanted  money. 

The  name  of  Godfrey's  horse  was  l)  Pedro,  2)  Wild- 
fire, 3)  Black  Beauty,  4)  Monte,  5)  Princess. 

Silas  Marner  is  known  as  a l)  romantic, 

2)  picaresque,  3)  psychological,  4)  realistic, 

5)  modernistic,  novel. 

The  people  of  Raveloe  were  l)  verv  much  up  to  date, 

2)  contented  within  themselves,  3)  uninterested  in 
life  about  them,  4)  largely  engaged  in  agriculture, 
5)  interested  in  weaving. 

During  the  time  that  Marner  had  been  watching  the 
sick  deacon  l)  the  deacon  recovered,  2)  Marner  had 
one  of  his  fits,  3)  William  awoke  Silas,  4)  William 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  5)  the  minister 
died. 

The  two  plot  "strands"  in  Silas  Marner  concern  the 
lives  of  the  l)  upper  classes,  2)  upper  and  middle 
classes,  3)  middle  and  lower  classes,  4)  upper  and 
lower  classes,  5)  upper  and  professional  classes. 
Wildfire  was  killed  by  l)  exhaustion,  2)  drowning, 

3)  staking,  4)  breaking  a leg,  5)  heart  failure. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Eliot  - 

( ) S3 

( ) 34 

*(  ) 35 

( ) 36 

( ) 3V 

( ) 38 

( ) 39 

( ) 30 

( ) 31 


Silas  Marner 


A clue  thought  to  be  connected  with  the  loss  of 
Marner1 s money  was  l)  a tinderbox,  2)  footprints 
leading  away  from  the  house,  3)  a pair  of  ear- 
rings, 4)  a pipe,  5)  a penknife. 

At  night,  Godfrey  managed  to  nerve  himself  up  to 
making  a full  confession  in  the  morning;  but  when 
morning  came  he  found  l)  Dunsey  had  returned, 

2)  the  Squire  had  already  heard  of  the  dead  horse, 

3)  he  was  too  sick  to  talk  out  loud.  4)  the  Squire 
was  busy  with  the  Marner  robbery,  5)  he  couldn’t 
bring  himself  to  the  thought  of  losing  Nancy. 

One  reason  why  Godfrey  was  willing  to  let  Dunsey 
sell  his  horse  was  that  l)  the  hunt  was  to  be  near 
Molly's  town,  2)  Nancy  would  be  there,  3)  he 
trusted  Dunsey,  4)  Dunsey  could  drive  a better 
bargain  than  he,  5)  he  wanted  to  get  the  matter 
settled  quickly. 

Silas  Marner  withdrew  his  accusation  of  Jem  Rodney 
because  l)  Jem  was  ready  to  fight,  2)  he  remembered 
when  he,  himself,  had  been  accused  unjustly,  3)  Jem 
was  bigger  than  Silas,  4)  the  men  came  to  the 
support  of  Jem,  5)  Jem  had  a wife  and  six  children. 
Since  killing  the  horse,  Dunstan  had  l)  staved  at 
Blatherley,  2)  been  seen  many  miles  away.  3)  kept 
out  of  Godfrey's  way  at  his  own  house,  4;  been 
seriously  hurt  at  the  scene  of  the  accident,  5)  not 
been  home. 

George  Eliot's  real  name  was  l)  Mary  Louise  Evans, 

2)  Mary  Ann  Evans,  3)  Rose  Marie  Grace,  4)  Rose 
Elaine  Grace,  5)  Marion  Evans. 

Godfrey  obtained  money  l)  from  Dunstan,  2)  by 
collecting  rents  for  his  father,  3)  borrowing  from 
Molly,  4)  gambling  at  the  inn,  5)  borrowing  from 
Dr.  Kimble. 

The  plot  of  a novel  of  the  type  of  Silas  Marner 
should  grow  out  of  l)  the  incidents  and  episodes, 

2)  the  strands  of  the  plot,  3)  the  background  of 
the  story,  4)  the  dialogue  of  the  characters, 

5)  the  motives  of  the  characters. 

Godfrey  and  Nancy  go  to  Marner' s cottage  but  find 
that  Eppie  l)  gets  angry  at  the  thought  of  leaving, 
2)  decides  to  remain  with  Silas,  3)  is  already 
married  to  Aaron,  4)  refuses  to  believe  that 
Godfrey  is  her  father,  5)  is  ashamed  of  her  poverty. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 


Eliot  - Silas  Marner 


( ) 33. 

( ) 33. 

( ) 34. 

( ) 35. 

( ) 33. 

( ) 37. 

( ) 38. 

( ) 39. 

( ) 40. 

( ) 41. 


Dolly  Winthrop  persuaded  Marner  to  see  that 
l)  wrong  was  punished,  2)  the  innocent  are 
punished  with  the  guilty,  3)  the  drawing  of 
lots  was  not  in  the  Bible,  4)  there* s 
dealings,  5)  Marner  was  being  punished. 

At  the  death  of  his  wife,  Godfrey  decided  he 
would  l)  keep  the  child  himself,  2)  keep  his 
secret  from  Nancy,  3)  let  Silas  know  he  was 
the  father  of  the  child,  4)  swear  Dunsey  to 
secrecy,  5)  tell  Nancy  everything. 

The  baby  girl  was  attracted  by  the  light  from 
the  door  left  open  because  Silas  Marner  l)  found 
the  cottage  too  stuffy,  2)  liked  to  watch  the 
falling  snow,  3)  found  he  could  work  better  that 
way,  4)  half  expected  his  money  to  return, 

5)  could  not  hear  people  when  they  knocked. 

One  result  of  the  robbery  was  that  Marner  was 
l)  visited  by  the  people  of  Raveloe,  2)  forced 
to  receive  aid  from  the  parish,  3)  forced  to 
borrow  money,  4)  given  food  by  the  Cass  family, 
5)  forced  to  work  even  harder  than  before. 

Nancy,  desirable  as  she  was,  could  not  be 
considered  perfect  for  she  was  l)  too  strict 
with  Godfrey  later  in  the  story,  2)  mean  to  her 
sister,  3)  narrow  and  selfish  at  the  beginning 
of  the  story,  4)  bossy  to  her  father,  5;  too 
outspoken. 

While  living  at  Lantern  Yard,  Silas  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  l)  tailoring,  2)  hoarding 
money,  3)  religious  affairs,  4)  courting  a 
girl,  5)  double-crossing  his  friend. 

The  view  quite  generally  held  in  Raveloe  was 
that  the  loss  of  his  monev  had  made  Silas 
l)  a pauper,  2)  mushed,  3)  a miser,  4)  sane 
again,  5;  violently  insane. 

On  New  Year's  Eve,  Molly  Farren  was  going  to 
Raveloe  to  1)  get  money  from  Dunstan,  2)  get 
the  doctor.  3)  divorce  Godfrey,  4)  expose 
Godfrey,  5)  find  Marner. 

Silas  had  been  seen  having  one  of  his  fits  by 
l)  Dr.  Kimble,  2)  Godfrey,  3)  Dunstan, 

4)  Squire  Cass,  5)  Jem  Rodney. 

One  of  the  clues  which  pointed  to  Marner' s 
guilt  was  l)  a knife,  2)  a knotted  cord, 

3)  a dagger,  4)  the  money  Silas  had,  5)  an  empty 
cash  box. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Eliot  - 3ilas  Marner 


( ) 42. 

( ) 43. 

( ) 44. 

( ) 45. 

( ) 46. 

( ) 47. 

( ) 48. 

( ) 49. 

( ) 50. 

( ) 51. 

( ) 52. 

( ) 53. 

( ) 54. 


Silas  was  asked  to  go  to  church  by  1)  Godfrey 
and  Nancy,  2)  the  minister,  3)  Dolly  and 
Mr.  Macey,  4)  Eppie,  5)  Mr.  Snell. 

The  Miss  Gunns  were  introduced  by  George  Eliot 
to  l)  show  what  life  in  London  was  like, 

2)  reveal  the  provincial  ways  of  Raveloe 
society,  3)  give  a change  in  the  “female"  side 
of  the  story.  4)  make  Priscilla  appear  more 
beautiful,  5)  take  Godfrey* s mind  off  Nancy. 

The  minor  characters  in  Silas  Marner  often 

l)  mislead  the  reader,  2)  divide  the  reader's 
interest,  3)  add  humor,  4)  spoil  the  balance  of 
the  novel,  5)  create  local  color. 

The  person  who  started  a train  of  events  by 
ordering  the  draining  of  the  Stone-pits  was 
l)  Godfrey,  2)  Mr.  Osgood,  3)  Marner,  4)  Mr.  Snell, 
5)  Mr.  Lammeter. 

Changes  in  Marner' s cottage  had  been  made  by 
l)  Aaron.  2)  Eppie,  3)  Mr.  Snell,  4)  Godfrey's 
money,  5)  by  Silas  himself. 

In  Silas  Marner.  the  reader  is  first  attracted  by 

1)  incident,  2)  action,  3)  dialogue,  4)  character, 

5)  humor. 

Dunstan's  character  is  revealed  by  l)  the  action 
of  Snuff.  2)  the  look  on  his  own  face,  3)  Godfrey's 
anger,  4)  Nancy's  attitude  toward  him,  5)  the  fact 
that  Priscilla  liked  him. 

Dunsey  threatened  to  l)  kill  Godfrey,  2)  accuse 
Godfrey  of  stealing  a horse,  3)  tell  Molly  of  Nancy, 
4)  tell  Priscilla  of  Molly,  5)  blackmail  Godfrey. 

In  the  story  of  Silas  Marner  the  strands  of  the 
plot  1)  are  parallel,  2)  are  tightly  interwoven, 

3)  never  cross,  4)  cross  several  times,  5)  are 
finally  united. 

It  would  be  better  for  Godfrey  if  he  l)  rejected 
Nancy,  2)  turned  over  a new  leaf,  3)  married  Molly, 

4)  continued  as  he  was,  5)  rejected  Molly. 

Eliot  hints  that,  in  comparison  with  the  rich, 
poor  children  are  l)  unaware  of  what  they  miss, 

2)  jealous,  3)  more  healthy,  4)  happier,  5)  looked 
out  for  by  Providence. 

As  a remedy  for  his  "fits"  Silas  had  started  to 
l)  take  long  walks,  2)  smoke  a pipe,  3)  drink  herb 
juices,  4)  sit  in  the  sun,  5)  take  a nap  after 
every  meal. 

Nancy  was  against  adopting  a child  because  l)  it 
might  be  sickly,  2)  Nancy  did  not  like  children, 

3)  it  had  not  been  sent  as  Marner 's  had,  4)  she 
was  jealous,  5)  she  thought  she  was  wronged. 
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Eliot  - 
( ) 55 

( ) 56 

( ) 57 

( ) 58 

( ) 59 

( ) 60 

( ) 61 
( ) 62 
( ) 63 

( ) 64 

( ) 65 

( ) 66 


Silas  Marner 


When  Godfrey  admits  Eppie  is  his  child,  Nancy 
tells  him  l)  he  should  have  told  her  before, 

2)  he  was  punished  in  full,  3)  had  she  known 
before  she  would  not  have  married  him,  4)  she 
will  leave  him  at  once,  5)  they  can  adopt 
another  child. 

When  Sarah  broke  her  engagement,  Silas  sought 
solace  in  l)  drinking,  2)  prayer,  3)  talking 
with  William,  4)  weaving,  5)  seeing  Sarah. 

The  religious  community  of  Lantern  Yard  be- 
lieved in  the  religion  of  l)  Roman  Catholics, 

2)  Episcopalians,  3)  atheists,  4)  Water 
Baptists,  5)  Protestant  non-conformists. 

Most  of  Marner* s money  was  in  l)  copper, 

2)  silver,  3)  checks,  4)  gold,  5)  paper  money. 

One  reason  why  the  Squire’s  sons  were  no  better 
was  l)  they  did  not  have  enough  money,  2)  their 
mother  was  dead,  3)  the  Squire  was  drunk,  4)  all 
the  girls  wanted  to  trick  them  into  marriage, 

5)  they  spent  too  much  time  hunting. 

It  was  a custom  during  the  winter  months  for  the 
society  of  Raveloe  to  l)  hibernate  for  the  winter, 
2)  hold  open  house  in  succession,  3)  work  hard  at 
weaving,  4)  hold  open  house  together,  5)  go  to 
London  for  "the  season." 

The  black  sheep  of  the  Cass  family  was  l)  Bob, 

2)  the  Squire,  3)  Dunstan,  4)  Godfrey,  5)  their 
mother. 

Instead  of  going  to  find  its  mother.  Silas 
l)  questioned.  2)  fed  and  warmed,  3)  comforted, 

4)  spanked,  5;  kissed,  the  child. 

Silas  gradually  entered  into  life  at  Ravaloe 
because  l)  he  could  get  more  work  that  way,  2)  he 
could  see  better,  3)  he  was  not  afraid  of  losing 
his  money,  4)  of  Eppie,  5)  he  no  longer  feared 
other  children. 

The  difference  in  social  position  between  the 
Osgoods  and  the  Cass  family  was  that  l)  one  owned 
the  other  rented  his  house,  2)  one  rented  cottages 
the  other  only  owned  his  own  house,  3)  one  had  to 
work  the  other  did  not,  4)  one  was  "landed  gentry" 
the  other  worked  in  industry,  5)  one  had  sons  not 
girls. 

, The  woman  in  Raveloe  who  helped  Silas  most  with 
Eppie  was  l)  Nancy,  2)  Priscilla,  3)  Dolly, 

4;  Molly,  5)  Mrs.  Osgood. 

, The  theme  of  Silas  and  Eppie  might  well  be  l)  men 
can  look  after  children,  2)  parental  love,  3)  a 
little  child  shall  lead,  4)  youth  and  age,  5)  a man 
is  never  too  old  to  learn. 
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( ) 67. 

( ) 68. 
( ) 69. 

( ) 70. 

( ) 71. 

( ) 73. 

( ) 73. 

( ) 74. 

( ) 75. 

( ) 76. 

( ) 77. 

( ) 78. 


Godfrey  accompanied  the  doctor  to  Marner' s 
cottage  out  of  l)  idle  curiosity,  2)  kindness, 

3)  selfish  interest,  4)  morbid  interest  in 
death,  5)  love  of  Molly. 

Marner  believed  in  l)  harsh  punishment,  2)  no 
nunishment  at  all,  3)  whipping,  4)  beating, 

5)  starving,  for  Eppie. 

After  the  return  of  his  gold,  Silas  finds 

l)  the  gold  means  very  little  to  him,  2)  all 
his  old  miserliness  returns,  3)  he  will  give 
up  Eppie,  4)  he  has  lost  half  of  it,  5)  sorrow. 
Marner* s return  to  Lantern  Yard  reveals  his 

1)  homesickness,  2)  break  with  the  past,  3)  love 
of  religion.  4)  desire  to  get  even  with 

Wm.  Dane,  5)  wish  to  return  the  money  he  stole. 
Eliot,  in  Silas  Marner.  is  interested  in  l)  the 
individual*^  development  in  given  conditions  of 
heredity  and  environment,  2)  the  attainment  of 
perfection,  3)  the  punishment  for  sin  is  death, 

4)  we  rise  by  our  mistakes,  5)  rural  pleasures 
are  best. 

The  person  who  is  most  interested  in  getting 
Dunsey  out  of  Marner* s cottage  is  l)  Dunstan, 

2)  Silas,  3)  Godfrey,  4)  the  Squire,  5)  George 
Eliot. 

Godfrey  realizes,  too  late,  that  he  is  being 
punished  for  l)  marrying  Nancy,  2)  refusing  to 
adopt  Eppie,  3)  for  something  not  his  fault, 

4)  not  admitting  Eppie  was  his  child,  5)  not 
keeping  track  of  his  brother  Dunsey. 

Eppie,  after  her  marriage,  l)  lives  with  Aaron's 
parents,  2)  gets  even  with  Godfrey,  3)  stays  on 
with  Silas.  4)  takes  large  suras  of  money  from 
Godfrey,  5)  spends  Marner* s money  recklessly. 
Marner' s money  was  hidden  in  l)  a Bafe.  2)  the 
wall,  3)  the  mattress,  4)  the  floor,  5)  the  attic. 
Silas  did  not  lock  his  door  because  l)  he  had 
nothing  to  lose,  2)  he  would  not  be  gone  long, 

3)  he  had  an  errand  to  do,  4)  to  do  so  would  delay 
his  supper,  5)  no  one  would  come  in  such  fog. 

Dunsey  was  tempted  with  the  thought  l)  nobody  would 
know  he  had  taken  the  money,  2)  Marner  was  a fool 
to  leave  his  door  open,  3)  Silas  had  meat  to  eat, 

4)  Marner  was  dead,  5)  he  was  rich. 

Dunsey  took  care  to  l)  move  the  meat,  2)  close  the 
door,  3)  put  out  the  light,  4)  leave  money  for 
Marner,  5;  lock  the  door. 
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Eliot  - Silas  Marner 


( ) 79. 

( ) 80. 

( ) 81. 

( ) 83. 

( ) 83. 

( ) 84. 

( ) 85. 

( ) 86. 

( ) 87. 

( ) 88. 
( ) 89. 

( ) 90. 


The  discussion  broken  up  by  Marner1 s arrival  at 
the  inn  was  about  l)  cows,  2)  Molly,  3)  Nancy, 

4)  ghosts,  5)  bulls. 

The  Squire  didn't  help  matters  by  asking  Godfrey 

1)  where  Dunsey  was,  2)  where  the  money  was, 

3)  who  had  taken  the  money,  4)  if  he  had  collected 
the  rent,  5)  when  he  meant  to  marry  Nancv. 

Is  G.  Eliot's  purpose  to  l)  entertain,  2)  show 
how  human  relationships  help  souls  warped  by  sin 
and  injustice,  3)  set  forth  historic  pictures, 

4)  exaggerate  the  importance  of  mental  decisions, 

5)  depict  a fantasy  of  the  author's  brain? 

As  Godfrey  did  in  Silas  Marner,  so  people  in  real 
life  l)  could  never  be  so  foolish  2;  would  think 
before  entangling  themselves,  3)  would  try  to 
evade  the  consequences,  4)  should  be  more  careful, 

5)  would  let  their  heads  govern  their  hearts. 
Marner  thought  for  a time  that  the  robber  l)  would 
be  caught,  2)  could  be  tracked,  3)  was  not  human, 
4)  Jem  Rodney,  5)  Eppie. 

Some  time  before  Marner  arrives  at  the  inn,  the 
group  are  talking  about  l)  Mr.  Lammeter's  cows, 

2)  Nancy  Lammeter,  3)  the  Squire,  4)  Marner' s 
peculiar  life,  5)  Godfrey  Cass. 

After  the  horse  was  killed,  Dunsey  took  confidence 
in  the  fact  that  l)  only  one  person  saw  him,  2)  he 
avoided  Batherley,  3)  Godfrey  was  easy-going, 

4)  the  rain  was  pleasant,  5)  he  had  Godfrey's  whip 
On  finding  his  money  gone,  Marner  decided  to 

1)  wait  till  dawn,  2)  go  to  the  Rainbow,  3)  finish 
his  supper,  4)  call  the  police,  5)  track  the 
robber. 

The  Stone-pits  was  l)  a cottage,  2)  an  abandoned 
quarry,  3)  a natural  rock  formation,  4)  a scenic 
spot,  5)  a park. 

Godfrey's  greatest  fault  is  l)  prevarication, 

2)  procrastination,  3)  arrogance,  4)  bashfulness, 

5)  inconsiderateness. 

In  a novel  of  this  type,  rewards  and  punishments 
are  apportioned  l)  to  all  equally,  2)  to  the  main 
characters  equally,  3)  to  the  main  characters  only 

4)  according  as  they  are  deserved,  5)  with 
emphasis  on  the  rewards  only. 

Eliot  develops  the  plot  of  Silas  Marner  by 
l)  direct  chronological  order,  2)  retrogression, 

3)  unfolding,  4)  reverse  chronological  order, 

5)  dialogue. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

*( 


( 


*( 


( 

( 


) 91.  The  leading  character  in  the  novel  is 

1)  Godfrey,  2)  Dunsey,  3)  Nancy,  4)  Silas, 

5)  the  Squire. 

) 92.  Dunsey  sold  the  horse  for  l)  120  pounds  cash, 

2)  50  pounds  cash,  3)  120  pounds  on  safe 
delivery,  4)  75  pounds,  5)  sum  not  given. 

) 93.  Dunstan's  first  thought  after  killing  the  horse 
was  to  l)  hide,  2)  avoid  the  hunters,  3)  tell 
Godfrey,  4)  walk  home,  5)  rest. 

) 94.  Marner  thought  the  Rainbow  as  a meeting  place  for 

1)  sinners,  2)  drunkards,  3)  the  important  people 
of  Raveloe,  4)  the  poor,  5)  those  who  had  no 
religious  faith. 

) 95.  Dunsey  was  aided  in  the  robbery  by  l)  Godfrey, 

2)  Wildfire,  3)  English  weather,  4)  the  strangeness 
of  the  country,  5)  Snuff. 

) 96.  Marner  thought  Jem  Rodney  had  stolen  his  money  for 

1)  Jem  was  a poacher,  2)  he  often  visited  Marner, 

3)  he  knew  little  about  Jem,  4)  Jem  had  a poor 
reputation,  5)  he  was  seen  leaving  there. 

) 97.  The  long  chapter  containing  the  conversation  at 
the  Rainbow  serves  to  l)  confuse  the  reader, 

2)  annoy  him,  3)  delay  him,  4)  increase  suspense, 

5)  provide  necessary  details  of  the  story. 

) 98.  Which  method  of  obtaining  suspense  does  Eliot 

employ  most?  l)  ending  a chapter  so  you  must  go 
ahead,  2)  thrilling  action,  3)  withholding 
information  necessary  to  the  reader,  4)  insertion 
of  description,  5)  a discussion  of  the  author's 
views  of  life. 

) 99.  Silas  Marner  is  l)  a case  study  in  miserliness, 

2)  a fantastic  novel  of  the  imagination,  3)  romantic, 

4)  remarkably  true  to  life  even  in  our  day,  5)  so 
exaggerated  that  it  has  no  message. 

)100.  Godfrey's  misfortunes  stem  from  l)  his  family  life 
or  lack  of  it,  2)  his  one  concession  to  weakness, 

3)  overindulgence  in  pleasures,  4)  several  errors 
of  omission,  5)  his  ignorance  of  human  nature. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Achievement  Test. 


Tarkington  - The  Turmoil 


Instructions:  Place  the  number  of  the  best  answer  in  the 
space  provided  at  the  left  of  the  examination  paper. 


( ) 1.  The  smoke  and  dirt  of  Tarkington* s citv  are 

symbolic  of  l)  Nature,  2)  city  life,  3)  man's 
love  of. warmth,  4)  man's  desire  for  wealth, 

5)  modern  factories. 


( ) 2. 

( ) 3. 

( ) 4. 

( ) 5. 

( ) 6. 

( ) ?. 

( ) 8. 

( ) 9. 

*(  ) 10. 


*(  ) 11. 


The  city's  inhabitants  worshipped  l)  riches, 

2)  bigness,  3)  beauty,  4)  freedom,  5)  the  law. 

The  most  important  family  in  the  city  was  the 

1)  Vertrees,  2)  Gurneys,  3)  Lamhorns, 

4)  Krafts,  5)  Sheridans. 

Bibbs  was  a disappointment  to  his  father  in 
that  he  Urns  l)  interested  solely  in  athletics, 

2)  not  interested  in  business,  3)  dominated  by 
his  mbther,  4)  ruled  by  Dr.  Gurney,  5)  frail. 

The  Sheridan  family  was  proud  of  a poem  which 
they  thought  Edith  wrote.  In  reality  the  poem 
was  written  by  l)  one  of  her  friends,  2)  Mary> 
Vertrees,  3)  Bibbs,  4)  Robert  Browning,  5)  an 
obscure  magazine  writer  who  was  a friend  of 
Edith*  s. 

Although  the  Sheridans  had  a new  house,  their 
difficulty  at  first  was  to  l)  furnish  it  to 
their  tastes,  2)  make  it  like  home,-  3)  get  to 
know  their  next  door  neighbor,  4)  get  rid  of 
the  smoke,  5)  be  accepted  socially. 

Bibbs  catches  l)  Edith,  2)  Mary,  3)  Sybil, 

4)  Joan,  5)  Lois  staring  into  his  room  while  he 
is  looking  into  the  mirror. 

Mr.  Vertrees  lost  his  money  through  the  following: 

1)  fire,  2)  increased  living  costs,  3)  daughter's 
education,  4)  stock  market,  5)  ill  health. 

Which  of  the  following  was  typical  of  the  Sheridan 
family?  l)  profile,  2)  old  house,  3)  old  furni- 
ture, 4)  new  house,  5)  the  piano. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  story.  Mr.  Vertrees  ex- 
pected his  only  daughter  to  l)  marry  for  money, 

2)  help  the  social  aspirations  of  the  neighbors, 

3)  stay  home,  4)  amuse  everyone,  5)  conceal  her 
broken  heart. 

The  house  warming  party  was  mainly  attended  by 
l)  old  friends,  2)  neighbors,  3)  strangers, 

4)  workers,  5)  other  social  climbers. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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Tarkington  - The  Turmoil 

( ) 12*  Mary  Vertrees,  during  the  house -wax raing  dinner, 

devoted  herself  to  l)  Mr.  Sheridan,  2)  Sibyl 
Sheridan,  3)  Mrs*  Sheridan,  4)  Bibbs,  5)  Edith. 

( ) 13.  Upon  learning  of  the  former’s  marriage,  Mary 

turns  from  lj  Bibbs  to  Roscoe,  2)  Jim  to  Roscoe, 

3)  Mr.  Sheridan  to  Jim,  4)  Roscoe  to  Jim, 

5)  Jim  to  Bibbs. 

*(  ) 14.  Mary’s  frankness  in  practically  proposing  to  the 

eligible  son  at  the  banquet  was  the  result  of 

1)  her  distaste  for  the  situation  she  was  in, 

2)  a desire  to  ’’get  it  over  with”  quickly, 

3)  naivete,  4)  nervousness,  5)  her  outspokenness. 

( ) 15.  At  first  the  only  person  having  faith  in  Bibbs 

is  l)  George,  2)  Edith,  3)  Mr.  Sheridan, 

4)  Mrs.  Sheridan,  5)  Roscoe. 

( ) 16.  Mary  confesses  to  Jim  that  she  thinks  she  l)  loves 

Bibbs,  2)  will  never  marry,  3)  shouldn’t  marry  be- 
cause of  insanity,  4)  will  never  care  for  anybody, 

5)  might  learn  to  care  for  him. 

*(  ) 17.  The  accidental  return  of  Mary  with  Bibbs  from  the 

cemetery  was  thought  by  Sibyl  to  l)  prove  that 
Bibbs  was  brighter  than  she  thought,  2)  show  Mary 
was  still  intent  on  marrying  for  money,  3)  be  a 
joke,  4)  show  how  fickle  Mary  was,  5)  be  an  insult 
to  Jim's  memory. 

( ) 18.  Tarkington  succeeds  in  portraying  the  l)  beauty, 

2)  dirt,  3)  inhumanity,  4)  poverty,  5)  crowdedness 
of  the  city  as  Bibbs  sees  it  on  returning  from  his 
drive  in  the  country. 

( ) 19.  Mr . Sheridan’s  belief  is  that  Bibbs  is  l)  a 

dreamer,  2)  a good  business  man,  3)  sick,  4)  partial- 
ly insane,  5)  like  his  father. 

( ) 20.  If  Bibbs  had  his  own  way  he  would  l)  return  to  the 

hospital,  2)  begin  at  the  top  of  the  Sheridan 
business,  3)  do  nothing,  4)  travel,  5)  write. 

( ) 21.  Sibyl  and  Edith  quarreled  over  l)  Bibbs,  2)  Roscoe, 

3)  Bobby  Lamhorn,  4)  Jim,  5)  Mr.  Sheridan. 

*(  ) 22.  Sibyl  tries  to  get  Mary  Vertrees  to  work  with  her 

against  l)  Bibbs,  2)  Edith,  3)  Mr.  Sheridan, 

4;  Jim,  5)  Bob  Lamhorn. 

( ) 23.  Sibyl  tells  Mary  that  Bobby  Lamhorn  wishes  to 

marry  Edith  for:  l)  money.  2)  family  prestige, 

3)  a job  at  the  factory,  4)  love,  5)  revenge. 

( ) 24.  James  is  killed  by  l)  a street  car,  2)  an  automo- 

bile, 3)  his  own  construction  work,  4)  sidewalk 
collapsing,  5)  alcoholism. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 
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( ) 35. 

( ) 36. 

( ) 3V. 

( ) 38. 

( ) 39. 

( ) 30. 

( ) 31. 

( ) 33. 

( ) 33. 

( ) 34. 

( ) 35. 

( ) 36. 


Upon  learning  of  his  son's  death,  Sheridan  wonders 
why  it  could  not  have  happened  to  l)  Sheridan 
himself,  3)  Bibbs,  3)  Roscoe,  4)  Lamhorn,  5)  some- 
one else's  son. 

The  "strong"  man  during  the  crisis  following  Jim's 
death  was  l)  Roscoe,  3;  Sheridan,  3)  George, 

4)  Bibbs,  5)  Bobbie  Lamhorn. 

Mr.  Sheridan  broke  at  the  death  of  his  son  because 
he  had  l)  no  religious  philosophy  to  meet  death, 

3)  no  one  to  carry  on  the  business,  3)  no  finer 
sense,  4)  a feeling  of  being  defeated,  5)  been 
overworking  himself. 

Bibbs'  attempts  to  oust  Bobbie  Lamhorn  were  not 
appreciated  by  l)  Edith,  3)  Sybil,  3)  Mr.  Sheridan, 

4)  George,  5)  Roscoe. 

One  of  Bibbs'  most  serious  difficulties  was 
l)  tuberculosis,  3)  asthma,  3)  underweight, 

4)  lack  of  appetite,  5)  stammering. 

It  is  typical  of  Bibbs'  "poetic"  nature  that  he 
l)  could  rhyme  words  easily,  3)  disliked  quiet, 

3)  hated  to  be  lazy,  4)  got  along  well  with  people, 

5)  feels  through  organ  music. 

To  Mary,  the  music  of  Handel  meant  l)  peace, 

3)  contentment,  3)  courage,  4)  frustration,  5)  war. 
Bibbs  tells  Mary  Vertrees  that  he  feels  l)  the 
strong  deserve  to  win,  3)  people  don't  really 
enjoy  beating  others,  3)  the  weak  will  die, 

4)  bigness  is  really  the  goal,  5)  only  love  really 
matters. 

The  Vertrees  had  to  sell  l)  their  automobile, 

3)  their  house,  3)  Landseer  engravings,  4)  Mary's 
piano,  5)  their  country  home. 

Mr.  Sheridan  often  referred  to  his  success  as 
l)  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew,  3)  if  God 
were  against  him,  3)  a matter  to  be  ashamed  of, 

4)  due  to  Bibbs,  5)  a matter  of  luck. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  about  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vertrees  was  that  all  they  had  left  was  l)  their 
memories,  2)  daughter,  3)  piano,  4)  Landseer  en- 
gravings, 5)  their  house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vertrees  talk  of  Mary's  chances  of 
marriage  makes  the  reader  feel  l)  sorry  for  the 
Sheridans,  2)  ashamed  of  them,  3;  pleased  with 
Mary,  4)  that  they  are  pathetic,  5;  disgusted 
with  Mary. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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( ) 37. 

( ) 38. 

( ) 39. 

( ) 40. 

( ) 41. 

( ) 43. 

( ) 43. 

( ) 44. 

( ) 45. 

( ) 46. 

( ) 47. 

( ) 48. 


Roecoe's  scrap  with  Sibyl  was  caused  by  l)  Mary, 

2)  Edith,  3)  Bibbs,  4)  George,  5)  Sibyl  herself. 
According  to  Bibbs'  evaluation  of  the  life  of  a 
rooster,  the  latter  has  l)  as  much  to  be  thankful 
for  as  a hardworking  business  man,  2)  a miserable 
life,  3)  a monotonous  existence,  4)  nothing  to 
look  forward  to,  5)  as  busy  a life  as  the  average 
business  man. 

In  the  manuscript  of  Bibbs'  which  Mr.  Sheridan 
found,  Mr.  Sheridan  thought  he  was  referred  to  as 

1)  Mr.  Big,  2)  the  hero,  3)  the  self-made  man, 

4)  the  profiteer,  5)  Midas. 

Sheridan's  original  choice  for  control  of  the 
business  after  his  death  was  l)  Jim  Sheridan, 

2)  Roscoe  Sheridan,  3)  Bibbs  Sheridan,  4)  George, 

5)  Bobbie  Lamhorn. 

Roscoe' s weakness  appears  to  be  l)  laziness, 

2)  lack  of  brains,  3)  drink,  4)  love  of  power, 

5)  love  of  money. 

Bibbs'  job  at  the  factory  was  to  operate  a 

1)  drill  press,  2)  clipping  machine,  3)  gear 
cutter,  4;  reamer,  5)  pump. 

In  the  middle  of  the  story  Sheridan  is  worried 
because  he  realizes  that  at  his  death  l)  his 
wife  could  carry  on,  2)  Edith  and  Sibyl  would 
manage  the  business,  3)  his  factory  manager  would 
pay  the  family,  4)  Bibbs  would  carry  on,  5)  wolves 
would  try  to  get  his  fortune. 

Tarkington' s book  gets  its  name  from  l)  Bibbs' 
state  of  mind,  2)  Roscoe' s family  life,  3)  the 
Vertrees,  4)  Sheridan's  ideas  of  the  world,  5)  life 
in  the  city  in  which  the  Sheridans  live. 

Sheridan,  when  he  found  Roscoe  "sick,"  had  gone  to 
Roscoe *8  office  to  ask  him  about  l)  his  drinking, 

2)  Edith  and  Bob  Lamhorn,  3)  Mary  Vertrees,  4)  a 
business  deal,  5)  why  he  kept  important  men  waiting 
to  see  him. 

The  manner  in  which  Sheridan  takes  Roscoe  home  from 
the  office  in  the  middle  of  a working  day  shows  a 
father's  l)  business  sense,  2)  sorrow,  3)  delight, 

4)  family  pride,  5)  disgust. 

Sheridan,  Sr.,  was  hurt  by  l)  Roscoe 's  death,  2)  an 
elevator,  3)  his  wife's  scorn,  4)  Bibbs'  machine, 

5)  a freight  engine. 

In  separating  Sibyl  and  Edith,  Sheridan  l)  hit 
Sibyl,  2)  hurt  his  injured  hand,  3)  called  the 
servants,  4)  forgot  Bibbs,  5)  struck  Bobbie  Lamhorn. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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) 49,  After  Sheridan  issued  his  orders  to  Edith, 

he  resented  l)  the  attitude  of  the  servants, 

2)  Bibbs'  giving  advice,  3)  Sibyl's  attitude, 

4)  Mrs.  Sheridan's  interference,  5)  his  own 
anger. 

) 50.  Mary  Vertrees  did  not  wear  her  furs  to  church 
because  l)  she  thought  she  might  be  considered 
a "show-off,"  2)  they  spoiled  her  appearance, 

3)  they  were  being  repaired,  4)  she  had  sold 
them,  5)  Bibbs  didn't  like  fur  coats. 

) 51.  Bibbs  Sheridan,  comparing  love  and  friendship, 
writes  in  his  notebook  that  l)  love  is  more 
interesting,  2)  neither  should  be  considered 
by  an  ambitious  man,  3)  love  is  stimulating  to 
his  poetic  nature,  4)  friendship  is  better  than 
love,  5)  love  is  better  than  friendship. 

) 52.  At  the  second  attempt,  Bibbs  managed  to  work  at 
his  machine  by  l)  following  instructions, 

2)  ignoring  his  father's  ideas,  3)  repeating 
poetry,  4)  watching  others,  5)  thinking  of  Mary. 

) 53.  After  the  family  quarrel  over  Bob  Larahorn,  the 
most  light-hearted  member  of  the  Sheridan 
family  was  l)  Roscoe,  2)  Bibbs,  3)  Mrs.  Sheridan, 

4)  Mr.  Sheridan,  5)  Edith. 

) 54.  The  tragedy  of  the  Mary-Bibbs  friendship  is  that 
l)  Bibbs  will  die  soon,  2)  Mary  needs  to  marry 
quickly  while  Bibbs  is  content  to  wait,  3)  neither 
really  loves  the  other,  4)  both  are  too  young  for 
marriage,  5)  their  families  are  opposed. 

) 55.  By  her  father's  attitude,  Edith's  love  for  Bob 

Lamhorn  was  l)  increased,  2)  decreased,  3)  killed, 
4)  turned  to  hatred,  5)  changed  to  friendship. 

) 56.  After  a conference  with  his  father,  Roscoe  decided 
to  l)  go  back  to  work,  2)  take  a vacation,  3)  leave 
his  father  flat,  4)  divorce  Sibyl,  5)  move  into 
the  New  House. 

) 57.  Edith  succeeded  in  telephoning  Bob  Lamhorn  from 

l)  stores  while  her  mother  was  busy,  2)  her  office, 

3)  the  library,  4)  her  hotel,  5)  the  club. 

) 58.  When  Mary  met  Bibbs  after  work,  he  suggested  that 
she  should  have  l)  an  attendant,  2)  a fur  coat  to 
keep  her  warm,  3)  a car,  4)  more  thought  of  her 
social  position,  5)  a dog. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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( ) 59. 

( ) 60. 

( ) 61. 
( ) 63. 

( ) 63. 

( ) 64. 

( ) 65. 

( ) 66. 
( ) 67. 

( ) 68. 


Bibbs,  at  one  time,  did  not  wish  to  advance  in 
the  Sheridan  plant  because  l)  he  had  enough 
money,  2)  he  had  no  use  for  money,  3)  he  was 
lazy,  4)  his  mechanical  job  gave  him  a chance 
to  think,  5)  he  was  not  ambitious. 

In  a talk  with  his  father  shortly  after  Roscoe 
leaves  for  good.  Bibbs  likens  the  city  to 
l)  a chimney,  2)  a bee  hive,  3)  a woman 
interested  in  housekeeping,  4)  an  ants'  nest, 

5)  the  Egyptians  toiling  to  make  the  pyramids. 

At  the  end' of  the  above  conversation  Mr.  Sheridan 
calls  Bibbs  l)  a country  hick,  2)  a sleepwalker, 

3)  a dude,  4)  a go-getter,  5)  a worthless 
intellectual . 

One  of  Bibbs’  pastimes  was  l)  long  walks  through 
the  slums,  2)  solitaire,  3)  dictating  poems  to 
his  father's  secretary,  4)  reading  aloud  to  Mary, 
5)  painting  the  smoky  city. 

Mary's  agreement  with  Bibbs  was  that  he  l)  must 
go  out  with  other  girls,  2)  could  see  her  every 
evening,  3)  could  marry  someone  else,  4)  need  not 
change  his  working  clothes,  5)  must  buy  her  ex- 
pensive gifts. 

Bibbs,  when  working  in  the  shop,  l)  lunched  with 
his  father,  2)  changed  his  clothes  before  leaving, 
3)  was  usually  late  to  work,  4)  ignored  the  other 
workers,  5)  disliked  to  walk  home  with  anyone. 

Even  after  Roscoe  leaves  the  company,  Bibbs  sees 
l)  no  trouble  in  Mary's  life,  2)  nothing  wrong 
with  his  father,  3)  the  evil  Oeorge  brought  upon 
Edith,  4)  no  reason  to  write  poetry,  5)  no  evil 
in  alcohol. 

The  saddest  part  of  Bibbs'  day  is  when  l)  he  eats 
a cold  lunch,  2)  he  returns  to  the  New  House, 

3)  he  puts  on  his  working  clothes,  4)  he  says 
goodnight  to  Mary,  5)  he  quarrels  with  his  father. 
When  Bibbs  went  home,  Mary  l)  shut  the  door 
quickly,  2)  ran  to  tell  her  mother  everything, 

3)  always  left  the  door  open  as  an  invitation, 

4)  called  on  Edith,  5)  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

The  event  that  caused  Sheridan  to  fly  into  a rage 
was  l)  Bibbs*  continual  foolishness,  2)  a telegram 
announcing  Edith's  marriage,  3)  Roscoe 's  refusal 
to  go  back  to  work,  4)  his  wife's  optimism,  5)  the 
death  of  James. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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( ) 69. 

*(  ) 70. 

( ) 71. 

( ) 73. 

( ) 73. 

( ) 74. 

*(  ) 75. 

( ) 76. 

( ) 77. 

( ) 78. 

( ) 79. 


The  one  person  who  really  can  talk  about  Bibbs 
to  Mr.  Sheridan  is  l)  Bibbs  himself,  2)  Edith, 

3)  George,  4)  Mary,  5)  Dr.  Gurney. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  believes  that  the  '‘thing’1  which 
will  wake  Bibbs  up  is  l)  to  marry  Mary, 

2)  Roscoe's  departure,  3)  Mr.  Sheridan's 
injury,  4)  his  need  of  money,  5)  a long  rest. 

On  one  occasion  Bibbs  and  Mary  fail  to  go  to 
church  because  l)  they  quarrel.  2)  they  walk  past 
it,  3)  the  church  is  closed,  4)  the  snow  is  too 
deep,  5)  Mrs.  Vertrees  won't  let  Mary  go. 

Mary  believes  that  Mr.  Sheridan  calls  Bibbs  names 
because  the  father  l)  is  going  crazy,  2)  wishes 
to  retire,  3)  is  jealous,  4)  has  been  getting 
some  hard  knocks,  5)  dislikes  Mary  herself. 

Bibbs,  after  a Sunday  morning  walk,  gets  up  his 
courage  to  ask  Mary,  l)  if  she  will  marry  him, 

2)  if  she  needs  money,  3)  if  her  father  would 
approve  of  their  marriage,  4)  if  she  really  loved 
Roscoe,  5)  where  her  furs  are. 

Sheridan's  favorite  room  in  the  New  House  was 
l)  the  library,  2)  the  den,  3)  his  bedroom, 

4)  the  dining  room,  5)  living  room. 

Although  Sibyl  finally  apologized  for  the  trouble 
she  had  brought  upon  the  Sheridan  family,  she  was 
not  really  sorry  because  l)  she  still  loves  Bob 
Lamhorn,  2)  she  wished  to  hurt  Bibbs,  3)  she 
wanted  money,  4)  she  had  not  forgiven  Roscoe, 

5)  she  was  poorly  educated. 

Bibbs  had  George  light  a fire  to  l)  destroy  the 
evidence  of  his  secret  marriage,  2)  warm  him  after 
the  shock,  3)  burn  his  writings,  4)  heat  water  for 
a cup  of  tea,  5)  comfort  him. 

Finally  knowing  that  the  Ver trees  need  money, 

Bibbs  l)  sells  his  poems,  2)  tells  his  father  he 
will  take  an  administrative  position,  3)  writes  a 
book,  4)  loans  money  to  Mr.  Vertrees,  5)  calls 
Mary  a "gold-digger . " 

Realizing  that  she  was  marrying  for  money.  Mary 
l)  told  Bibbs  he  was  her  second  choice,  2)  agreed 
to  marry  Bibbs,  3)  told  Sibyl  everything,  4)  wrote 
a letter  which  he  never  received  to  Jim,  calling 
the  marriage  off,  5)  committed  suicide. 

When  Bibbs  first  oroposed  to  Mary,  she  l)  accepted 
rather  quickly,  2)  said  she  must  ask  her  father, 

3)  told  him  never  to  see  her  again,  4)  stalled  for 
time,  5)  rushed  to  tell  Edith. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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( ) 80. 

( ) 81. 
( ) 83. 

( ) 83. 

( ) 84. 

( ) 85. 

( ) 86. 
( ) 87. 

( ) 88. 
( ) 89. 

( ) 90. 


According  to  the  new  Bibbs  the  best  material 
for  the  warehouse  was  l)  concrete,  2)  wood, 

3)  reinforced  concrete,  4)  sheet  steel, 

5)  brick. 

Because  of  his  temper,  Mr.  Sheridan  finally 
lost  l)  control  of  his  business,  2)  two  fingers, 
3)  his  hand,  4)  his  wife,  5)  his  job. 

Bibbs  was  saved  from  a serious  accident  by 
l)  Mary,  2)  George,  3)  Edith,  4)  Mr.  Sheridan, 

5)  Roscoe. 

After  Bibbs  joined  his  father  downtown  at  the 
factory,  he  found  that  l)  he  had  time  to  write 
poetry,  2)  he  couldn’t  do  the  job,  3)  people 
ignored  him,  4)  the  city  had  a voice  that  called 
him,  5)  he  could  only  work  half  a day. 

The  Turmoil  is  typically  an  American  novel  be- 
cause  1)  of  the  competition  in  industry,  2)  it 
tells  of  the  rapid  growth  of  industrial  centers 
before  the  awakening  of  civic  pride,  3)  it  por- 
trays the  social  life  found  in  the  city,  4)  the 
story  tells  of  the  neglect  of  sanitation  and 
lack  of  beauty  in  its  cities,  5)  of  the  romance 
and  adventure  found  in  industry. 

Which  of  the  following  pairs  of  characters 
present  the  most  marked  contrast?  l)  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  2)  Roscoe  and  Sibyl,  3)  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vertrees,  4)  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Vertrees, 
5)  Roscoe  and  Jim. 

The  Turmoil  is  a novel  of  l)  adventure,  2)  Ameri- 
can life,  3)  mystery,  4)  the  West,  5)  action. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  who  represents  Big  Business,  and 
Bibbs,  who  stands  for  Art  and  Beauty,  are  brought 
together  by  l)  Jim's  death,  2)  Mrs.  Sheridan, 

3)  Mary  Vertrees,  4)  Mr.  Sheridan's  accident, 

5;  the  depression. 

The  Turmoil  might  well  have  taken  place  in  which 
one  of  the  following  cities?  l)  Boston,  2)  Los 
Angeles,  3)  Albany,  4)  Chicago,  5)  New  York  City. 
Bibbs  helps  the  Vertrees  financially  by  l)  buying 
traction  stock,  2)  marrying  their  daughter. 

3)  introducing  them  to  the  right  people,  4;  find- 
ing a buyer  for  their  piano,  5)  buying  their 
house  for  a museum. 

In  his  novel  Tarkington  reveals  l)  the  dirt  of 
modern  manufacture,  2)  the  spirit  existing  in 
industry,  3)  the  neighborliness  of  big  cities, 

4)  family  loyalty,  5)  corruptness  of  politicians. 
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( ) 91. 

( ) 93. 

( ) 93. 

( ) 94. 

*(  ) 95. 

*(  ) 96. 

( ) 97. 

( ) 98. 


The  success  Bibbs  attains  in  the  business  world 
proves  that  l)  a man  can  do  anything  he  sets  his 
mind  to  do,  2)  a poet  can  do  anything,  3)  the 
Sheridans  were  business  wizards,  4)  writing  is 
good  training  for  business,  5)  Mrs.  Sheridan  was 
a good  mother. 

One  of  the  lessons  that  Tarkington  advances  in 
his  novel  is  l)  smoke  is  necessary,  2)  you  can’t 
tell  a man  from  his  outside  appearance,  3)  the 
necessity  of  adopting  a sympathetic  attitude 
toward  those  whose  viewpoints  differ  from  our  own, 

4)  that  a woman  exerts  a great  influence  for  good 
and  evil,  5)  that  in  life  we  must  expect  to  have 
unpleasant  incidents. 

The  Turmoil  depicts  us  Americans  as  l)  cynical 
and  grasping,  2)  seekers  of  truth  and  beauty, 

3)  raw,  strong,  and  selfish,  4)  neighborly  and 
simple  people,  5)  a people  ruled  by  women. 

Bibbs  finally  realizes  that  work,  dirt,  and 
Progress  are  necessary  before  you  can  have 

l)  money,  2)  success,  3)  industry,  4)  the 
beautiful  things  of  life,  5)  a sense  of  the  real 
value  of  smoke. 

Bibbs  discovers  that  l)  if  man  worships  Bigness, 
he  succeeds,  2)  if  man  makes  Bigness  serve  him, 
it  is  beautiful,  3)  if  man  ignores  Bigness,  he 
will  be  ruined,  4)  if  man  objects  to  Bigness,  he 
will  be  an  outcast,  5)  if  man  bows  to  Bigness,  he 
will  improve  his  soul. 

One  of  the  causes  of  industrial  development  was 

1)  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the  factory, 

2)  reduced  price  of  manufactured  articles, 

3J  increase  of  smoke,  4)  congestion  of  cities, 

5)  desire  to  produce  manufactured  articles  in 
greater  abundance. 

To  which  one  of  the  following  famous  people  could 
Mr.  Sheridan  be  compared?  1;  Einstein,  2)  Robert 
Fulton,  3)  Rockwell  Kent,  4)  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Sr.,  5)  Booth  Tarkington. 

One  of  the  more  obvious  effects  of  industrial 
development  upon  American  life  was  l)  a general 
slowing  down  of  life,  2)  a greater  awareness  of 
beauty,  3)  a movement  from  the  country  to  the  city, 

4)  increased  cost  of  production,  5)  a higher  regard 
for  the  individual. 


* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 
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( ) 99. 

( )100. 


According  to  Tarkington,  laws  were  enforced 
when  l)  the  workingman  was  injured,  3)  the 
laws  did  not  threaten  the  wealthy,  3)  the 
politicians  were  too  powerful,  4;  costs  went 
up,  5)  a depression  was  encountered. 

The  Vertrees  stand  for  a group  of  people 
l)  whom  industrialists  fear,  2)  who  reap  the 
rewards  of  the  stock  market,  3)  whom 
industrialists  make  wealthy,  4)  who  live  in 
genteel  poverty,  5)  whom  we  all  respect. 
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TABLE  I 

Item  Analysis  - The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables  Pretest 

(27  per  cent  is  45  cases) 


Paragraph 
and  Item 
Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

1 1 

33.0 

64. C 

19.5 

49 

5 

13.0 

33.0 

17 

34 

6 

30.0 

89.0 

43.5 

55 

*7 

44.0 

47.0 

1.5 

47.5 

8 

75.0 

92.0 

18 

70.5 

9 

25.0 

80.0 

36.5 

51 

10 

25.0 

78.0 

35.5 

51 

2 3 

5.0 

58.0 

45.5 

40 

4 

42.0 

94.0 

43 

60 

6 

27.0 

78.0 

34 

51.5 

7 

13.0 

75.0 

44 

47 

8 

22.0 

72.0 

33 

48 

9 

25.0 

80.0 

37 

51.5 

10 

11.0 

61.0 

37 

42 

3 2 

47.0 

67.0 

12.5 

54 

4 

64.0 

83.0 

15 

63 

6 

53.0 

86.0 

24.5 

60.5 

7 

92.0 

100.0 

22 

86 

8 

16.0 

80.0 

45 

49 

9 

27.0 

75.0 

31.5 

51 

*10 

75.0 

86.0 

10 

68 

4 3 

16.0 

64.0 

33 

45 

5 

13.0 

69.0 

40 

45 

6 

72.0 

92.0 

20 

69 

7 

56.0 

89.0 

26.5 

62.5 

*8 

58.0 

61.0 

1.5 

55 

*9 

38.0 

27.0 

-7.5 

40.5 

10 

16.0 

72.0 

39 

47 

5 1 

16.0 

67.0 

35 

45.5 

4 

1.0 

13.0 

29 

19 

6 

1.0 

36.0 

48 

31 

7 

50.0 

97.0 

46.5 

63 

8 

22.0 

67.0 

30 

47 

9 

44.0 

94.0 

42 

60 

10 

30.0 

92.0 

1 47 

56 

♦Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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TABLE  I 


Item  Analysis  - The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables  Pretest 

(27  per  cent  is  45  cases) 


Paragraph 
and  Item 
Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

6 2 

25.0 

86.0 

43 

53 

3 

11.0 

75.0 

47 

46 

6 

92.0 

97.0 

11.5 

84 

*7 

83.0 

75.0 

- 7 

67 

8 

33.0 

89.0 

41 

56 

9 

92.0 

100.0 

22 

86 

10 

13.0 

94.0 

64.5 

52 

7 1 

2.0 

36.0 

41 

32 

4 

39.0 

80.0 

27.5 

55 

6 

11.0 

92.0 

63 

51 

7 

56.0 

94.0 

35 

64 

8 

22.0 

42.0 

14 

40 

*9 

42.0 

50.0 

5 

48 

10 

53.0 

100.0 

53.5 

64.5 

8 4 

47.0 

92.0 

36.5 

60.5 

5 

33.0 

83.0 

34 

54 

6 

22.0 

67.0 

30 

47 

7 

69.0 

86.0 

14 

66 

*8 

44.0 

56.0 

7 

50 

9 

25.0 

56.0 

20.5 

45 

10 

36.0 

83.0 

32 

1 _ 55  ___ 

9 3 

42.0 

72.0 

19 

54 

4 

36.0 

72.0 

23 

52 

*6 

80.0 

86.0 

6 

70 

7 

16.0 

58.0 

29 

43 

8 

16.0 

69.0- 

36.5 

46 

*9 

94.0 

97.0 

8 

86 

10 

64.0 

97.0 

37.5 

68 

10  1 

19.0 

80.0 

42.5 

49.5 

3 

22.0 

89.0 

49 

53 

6 

8.0 

30.0 

22 

32 

7 

22.0 

47.0 

17 

41.5 

8 

30.0 

94.0 

50 

56 

9 

39.0 

75.0 

23.5 

54 

10 

8.0 

58.0 

40 

1-  iL. 

♦Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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TABLE  II 


Item  Analysis 


Pretest 


(27  per  cent  is  35  cases) 


Paragraph 
and  Item 
Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Cor re ct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

1 2 

32.0 

89.00 

41.5 

55.5 

4 

64.0 

96.0 

34 

68 

6 

0.0 

25.0 

40 

26.5 

7 

11.0 

43.O 

26 

37 

*8 

78.0 

89.0 

11.5 

70 

*9 

89.0 

96.0 

12.5 

80. 5 

*10 

. 21.0 

‘52.0  1 

8 

36.5 

2 2 

46.0 

96.0 

45 

61 

*5 

68.0 

89.0 

18. 5 

66. 5 

*6 

71.0 

89.0 

16 

67 

7 

- 4.0 

64.0 

63 

40 

8 

18.0 

79.0 

42.5 

49 

9 

- 4.0 

39.0 

49.5 

32.5 

10 

59.0 

86.0 

55.  5 

56.5. 

3 1 

39-0 

100.0 

61.5 

6CT 

3 

61.0 

93-0 

29.5 

66 

6 

14.0 

75.0 

43 

47 

7 

96.0 

100.0 

14 

91 

8 

53.0 

86.0 

24.5 

6O.5 

9 

86.0 

100.0 

30 

81 

10 

68.0 

_95«  Q 

25__ 

68 

4 2 

46.0 

89.0 

32.5 

59.5 

4 

39.0 

96.0 

49.5 

59.5 

6 

25.0 

71.0 

29.5 

30 

7 

11.0 

64.0 

38.5 

43.5 

8 

93*0 

100.0 

20.5 

87 

9 

79.0 

100.0 

36.5 

! 75.5 

10 

86.0 

100.0 

I 50 

■ 81- 

5 1 

26.0a 

89.0 

46 

54 

3 

40.0a 

100.0 

61 

60 

6 

29.0a 

75.0 

29.5 

51 

7 

74.0a 

96.0 

27 

72 

8 

81.0a 

96.0 

22 

75.5 

*9 

78.0a 

93.0 

17 

72.5 

10 

89.0a 

100.0 



S3 

a 27  per  cent  is  34  cases. 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 


TABLE  II 


Item  Analysis  — Yearling  Pretest 
(27  per  cent  is  35  casesj 


Paragraph 
and  Item 
Number 

Per  Cent 
Cor re ct 
nov/er  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Cor re ct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

6 3 

57.0 

93«0 

32 

64 

4 

4.0 

28.0 

28 

29 

6 

48.0a 

82.0 

24 

58 

85.0a 

96.0 

17.5 

77.5 

*8 

23.0a 

7.0 

-18 

28 

9 

29.0a 

28.0 

- .5 

38 

10  . 

...  12.0a  .. 

75.  Q_ 

45.5 

46.5 

7 4 

15.0a 

79.0 

45 

48 

5 

40.0a 

89.0 

36.5 

58 

*6 

85.0a 

93-0 

11 

76 

7 

59.0a 

89.0 

24.5 

63 

8 

59.0a 

93-0 

30.5 

65 

*9 

45.0a 

68.0 

14.5 

53.5 

*10 

70.0a 

82.0 

10 

. 65 

8 1 

24.0b 

93.0 

53 

54.5 

5 

43.0b 

100.0 

59 

6I.5 

6 

26.0a 

82.0 

38 

52 

7 

78.0a 

96.0 

24 

74 

*8 

81.0a 

82.0 

1 

68.5 

9 

24.0b 

61.0 

24 

46 

r -1?  ... 

17.0b 

61.0 

50.5 

44 

S 1 

29.0a 

89.0 

44 

55 

3 

45.0a 

96.0 

45.5 

61 

6 

23.0a 

75.0 

34.5 

49 

*7 

85.0 

93-0 

11 

76 

8 

26.0a 

57.0 

20.5 

45.5 

9 

5.0b 

32.0 

29 

31.5 

10 

56.0a 

89.0 

26.5 

62.5 

10  2 

1.0b 

82.0 

76 

45 

*4 

51.0a 

75-0 

15.5 

57 

■6 

88.0c 

100.0 

28 

82 

7 

23.  Od 

100.0 

71.5 

55.5 

8 

37.0c 

71.0 

21.5 

52 

9 

11.0c 

64.0 

38.5 

43.5 

10 

92.0-C 

100.0 

22 

m 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 


a.  27  per  cent  is  34  cases. 

b.  27  per  cent  is  33  cases. 

c.  27  per  cent  is  32  cases. 

d.  27  per  cent  is  31  cases. 
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TABLE  III 


Item  Analysis  - Silas  Marne r Pretest 
(27  per  cent  is  52  cases) 


Paragraph 
and  Item 
Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

1 3 

59.0 

93.0 

30.5 

65 

4 

23.0 

64.0 

27 

46.5 

6 

90.0 

100.0 

25 

84 

7 

90.0 

100.0 

25 

84 

*3 

4.0 

-15.0 

-14 

9 

9 

81.0 

97.0 

25.5 

76 

10 

28.0 

85.0 

40 

53.5 

2 2 

18.0 

37.0 

14.5 

37.5 

5 

59.0 

90.0 

25.5 

63.5 

6 

88.0 

100.0 

28 

82 

7 

57.0 

90.0 

27 

63 

8 

90.0 

100.0 

25 

84 

9 

4.0 

45.0 

39.5 

35.5 

10 

54.0 

83.0 

26 

61.  _ 

3 1 

64.0 

95.0 

31.5 

67.5 

3 

21.0 

47.0 

17 

41 

♦6 

47.0 

42.0 

- 3 

47 

*7 

100.0 

97.0 

-10.5 

93 

8 

93.0 

100.0 

20.5 

87 

9 

49.0 

76.0 

18 

56.5 

10 

78.0 

95.0 

21.5 

73.5 

4 2 

11.0 

93.0 

65 

51 

5 

69.0 

100.0 

44.5 

70.5 

6 

47.0 

100.0 

56.5 

62.5 

7 

49.0 

73.0 

15.5 

56 

8 

61.0 

90.0 

24.5 

64.5 

9 

78.0 

95.0 

21.5 

73.5 

*10 

11.0 

4.0 

-12.5 

19.5 

5 3 

52.0 

88.0 

28 

61 

4 

21.0 

52.0 

21 

42.5 

6 

25.0 

64.0 

25.5 

47 

7 

30.0 

73.0 

27.5 

51 

8 

52.0 

83.0 

22 

59.5 

9 

83.0 

100.0 

33 

78 

10 

25.0 

71.0 

29.5 

49 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 


TABLE  III 


Item  Analysis  - Silas  Marne r Pretest 
(27  per  cent  is  52  cases) 


Paragraph 
and  Item 
Number 

Per  Gent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Gent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 
inatory 
Index  i 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

6 1 

- 1.0 

47.0 

53.5 

35 

5 

54.0 

97.0 

44 

64.5 

6 

13.0 

90.0 

58 

51 

*7 

64.0 

69.0 

3 

59 

8 

52.0 

83.0 

22 

59.5 

*9 

23.0 

37.0 

9.5 

39 

10 

69.0 

95.0 

28 

69 

7 1 

16.0 

61.0 

31.5 

44 

5 

42.0 

95.0 

45.5 

60 

6 

64.0 

85.0 

17 

63.5 

7 

83.0 

97.0 

23.5 

77 

8 

73.0 

100.0 

42 

72.5 

9 

52.0 

93.0 

35.5 

62.5 

10 

- 8.0 

45.0 

52.5 

34.5 

8 3 

71.0 

100.0 

43.5 

71.5 

4 

28.0 

97.0 

59.5 

56.6 

6 

64.0 

90.0 

23 

66 

7 

73.0 

93.0 

21.5 

70 

8 

69.0 

93.0 

24.5 

68 

9 

25.0 

83.0 

40 

| 52 

10 

-13.0 

42.0 

51 

33 

9 1 

49.0 

90.0 

32.5 

60.5 

2 

64.0 

100.0 

48 

69 

6 

81.0 

95.0 

19.5 

75 

7 

- 11.0 

57.0 

34.5 

41 

8 

54.0 

93.0 

34 

63 

*9 

97.0 

95.0 

- 5.5 

87 

♦10 

88.0 

90.0 

2 

76 

10  2 

49.0 

85.0 

26.5 

59 

5 

1.0 

11.0 

26.5 

17 

6 

23.0 

61.0 

25 

46 

7 

69.0 

90.0 

19.5 

67.5 

8 

81.0 

95.0 

19.5 

75 

9 

64.0 

97.0 

37.5 

68 

10 

88.0 

97.0 

17.5 

[ 80.5 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 
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TABLE  IV 


Item  Analysis  - Turmoil  Pretest 
(27  per  cent  is  46  cases) 


Paragraph 
and  Item 
Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

1 2 

81*0 

100.0 

35 

76.5 

4 

8.0 

70.0 

47 

44 

S 

51.0 

89.0 

30 

61 

7 

40.0 

81.0 

28 

55.5 

8 

78.0 

100.0 

37 

75 

*9 

38.0 

32.0 

- 4 

42 

10 

21.0 

81.0 

41.5 

51 

2 2 

32.0 

70.0 

24 

51 

4 

21.0 

84.0 

44 

51.5 

♦ 6 

- 3.0 

- 3.0 

0 

1 

7 

92.0 

100.0 

22 

86 

8 

- 6.0 

51.0 

55.5 

36.5 

9 

- .5 

38.0 

49 

32 

10 

- .5 

62.0 

62 

40 

3 2 

48.0 

95.0 

41.5 

61.5 

5 

29.0 

95.0 

53 

56 

6 

29.0 

97.0 

59 

57 

7 

65.0 

92.0 

24.5 

66.5 

8 

-20.0 

10.0 

25 

16 

9 

- 6.0 

67.0 

65 

41 

10 

67.0 

100.0 

46 

69.5 

4 1 

-11.0 

16.0 

32 

21 

3 

57.0 

100.0 

51.5 

66.5 

6 

65.0 

86.0 

17.5 

64.5 

7 

54.0 

100.0 

53 

65 

8 

32.0 

59.0 

17.5 

48 

9 

57.0 

97.0 

42 

66 

10 

86.0 

100.0 

30 

81 

5 4 

5.0 

67.0 

51 

42 

5 

40.0 

84.0 

31 

56 

6 

.5 

89.0 

82 

47 

7 

38.0 

97.0 

53.5 

59 

8 

86.0 

100.0 

30 

1 81 

9 

51.0 

100.0 

54.5 

64 

10 

75.0 

100.0 

40 

73.5 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 
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TABLE  IV 


Item  Analysis  - Turmoil  Pretest 
(27  per  cent  is  46  cases) 


Paragraph 
and  Item 
Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

6 3 

18.0 

59.0 

28.5 

44 

5 

27.0 

89.0 

45 

54 

6 

-17.0 

35.0 

47.5 

30.5 

7 

38.0 

97.0 

53 

59.5 

8 

67.0 

95.0 

29.5 

68 

9 

24.0 

67.0 

28.5 

47.5 

10 

65.0 

100.0 

47.5 

69 

7 2 

5.0 

27.0 

25.5 

29 

4 

57.0 

78.0 

14.5 

59.5 

6 

38.0 

97.0 

53 

59.5 

*7 

55.0 

34.0 

15 

63.5 

8 

.5 

65.0 

63.5 

40.5 

9 

5.0 

59.0 

46 

4-0 

10 

10.0 

62.0 

39 

42 

8 3 

32.0 

95.0 

51.5 

57.5 

5 

29.0 

92.0 

47.5 

55.5 

6 

75.0 

95.0 

24 

72 

7 

54.0 

89.0 

27.5 

61.5 

8 

81.0 

100.0 

35 

76.5 

9 

10.0 

86.0 

57 

49 

10 

8.0 

92.0 

67 

50 

9 1 

35.0 

97.0 

54.5 

59 

4 

24.0 

78.0 

36 

51 

6 

78.0 

97.0 

26.5 

74.5 

7 

40.0 

84.0 

31 

56 

8 

2.0 

75.0 

64.5 

44 

9 

8.0 

67.0 

45.5 

43.5 

10 

21.0 

89.0 

50 

I 53 

10  2 

- 3.0 

46.0 

53 

35 

4 

13.0 

51.0 

28.5 

40 

*6 

5.0 

10.0 

9 

19.5 

7 

75.0 

100.0 

40 

73.5 

8 

51.0 

75.0 

15.5 

57 

9 

35.0 

92.0 

44 

57.5 

10 

32.0 

67.0 

22.5 

49.5 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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APPENDIX  D 


ITEM-ANALYSIS  DATA 


ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 


TABLE  I 


Item  Analysis  ~ The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables  Achievement  Test 

(27  per  cent  is  45  cases) 


Item 

Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

1 

89.0 

94.0 

8 

79 

2 

67.0 

94.0 

27.5 

68 

3 

1.0 

36.O 

48 

31 

*4 

50.0 

72.0 

14 

56 

5 

16.0 

83.O 

48 

49.5 

6 

39.0 

80.0 

27.5 

55 

*7 

80.0 

92.0 

14 

73 

8 

19.0 

92.0 

55.5 

53 

9 

75.0 

94.0 

22.5 

71.5 

10 

19.0 

100.0 

75 

54.5 

11 

13.0 

78.0 

46.5 

47.5 

12 

61.0 

86.0 

19-5 

63 

13 

I3.O 

50.0 

28 

40 

14 

36.O 

80.0 

30 

54 

15 

1.0 

64.0 

63 

40 

16 

19.0 

100.0 

75 

54.5 

17 

1.0 

36.O 

48 

31 

18 

67-0 

89.0 

20 

66 

19 

58.0 

89.0 

25 

63 

20 

61.0 

97.0 

40 

67 

21 

11.0 

78.0 

49 

47 

22 

1.0 

64.0 

63 

40 

23 

22.0 

92.0 

53 

54 

24 

78.0 

97.0 

27.5 

74.5 

25 

64.0 

89.0 

21.5 

65.5 

26 

11.0 

56.0 

33-5 

41 

27 

33.0 

97.0 

54 

58 

28 

1.0 

33.0 

46 

30 

29 

39.0 

92.0 

41.5 

58.5 

30 

22.0 

97.0 

63 

55 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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TABLE  I 


Item  Analysis  - The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables  Achievement  Test 

(27  per  cent  is  45  cases) 




Item 

Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

*51 

42.0 

64.0 

13 

52 

32 

1.0 

89.0 

82 

47 

33 

8.0 

39.0 

34.5 

24.5 

*34 

27.0 

47.0 

13 

43 

*35 

50.0 

72.0 

14 

56 

36 

16.0 

56.0 

28 

42 

37 

1.0 

75.0 

70.5 

43.5 

38 

67.0 

97.0 

35 

69 

39 

25.0 

89.0 

47 

54 

40 

19.0 

67.0 

32.5 

46 

*41 

83.O 

94.0 

15 

75.5 

42 

11.0 

72.0 

44.5 

45.5 

43 

33.0 

92.0 

45.5 

56.5 

*44 

39.0 

64.0 

16 

51 

45 

58.0 

94.0 

33 

65 

46 

56.0 

83.O 

20 

6O.5 

47 

19.0 

92.0 

55.5 

53 

*48 

44.0 

67.0 

14.5 

53 

49 

1.0 

80.0 

74 

45 

*50 

27.0 

47.0 

13 

43 

51 

19.0 

72.0 

36 

47.5 

52 

50.0 

100.0 

55 

64 

53 

67.0 

100.0 

46 

69-5 

54 

47.0 

83.O 

25.5 

58 

55 

11.0 

94.0 

67 

51.5 

56 

53.0 

92.0 

33 

62.5 

57 

1.0 

8.0 

22 

14 

58 

30.0 

83.O 

36.5 

53.5 

59 

1.0 

83.O 

77 

45.5 

60 

56.0 

89.0 

26.5 

62.5 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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TABLE  I 


Item  Analysis  - The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables  Achievement  Test 

(27  per  cent  is  45  cases) 


Item 

Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

61 

30.0 

97.0 

58 

57.5 

62 

27.0 

80.0 

35.5 

52 

63 

1.0 

94.0 

89 

48 

64 

75.0 

100.0 

40 

73.5 

65 

92.0 

100.0 

22 

86 

66 

1.0 

80.0 

74 

45 

67 

1.0 

44.0 

52 

34 

68 

58.0 

100.0 

51 

67 

69 

11.0 

42.0 

25 

36.5 

*70 

36.0 

30.0 

- 4 

41 

71 

1.0 

25.0 

40 

26.5 

72 

30.0 

78.0 

32 

52 

73 

25.0 

67.0 

27.5 

48 

74 

11.0 

75.0 

47 

46 

75 

78.0 

94.0 

19 

73 

76 

11.0 

64.0 

38.5 

43.5 

77 

72.0 

97.0 

32 

71.5 

78 

1.0 

94.0 

89 

48 

*79 

1.0 

5.0 

16. 5 

10. 5 

*80 

19.0 

39.0 

14.5 

38 

81 

39.0 

92.0 

41.5 

58.5 

■J62 

42.0 

56.O 

8 

49 

83 

16.0 

50.0 

25 

41 

84 

61.0 

94.0 

31-5 

66 

85 

75.0 

100.0 

40 

73-5 

*86 

30.0 

47.0 

10.5 

44 

87 

67.0 

100.0 

46 

69.5 

88 

11.0 

50.0 

30.5 

39.5 

89 

64.0 

92.0 

25 

66 

90 

5.0 

25.0 

24 

28 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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TABLE  I 

Item  Analysis  - The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables  Achievement  Test 


(27  per  cent  is  45  cases) 


Item 

Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Fer  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrimr 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

91 

36.O 

89.0 

38.5 

56.5 

92 

1.0 

36.O 

48 

31 

93 

58.0 

92.0 

29 

64 

94 

30.0 

97.0 

56 

57.5 

95 

11.0 

92.0 

63 

51 

96 

25.0 

72.0 

30.5 

49 

97 

25.0 

89.0 

47 

54 

98 

11.0 

44.0 

26.5 

37.5 

99 

39.0 

89.0 

37 

58 

100 

30.0 

69.0 

24.5 

49.5 

- 

. . , 
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TABLE  II 

Item  Analysis  - The  Yearling 
Achievement  Test 

(27  per  cent  is  70  cases) 


item 

Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

1 

32.0 

79.0 

31-5 

53 

2 

95-0 

98.0 

9 

88.5 

3 

77.0 

99.0 

38 

74.5 

4 

89.0 

99.0 

26.5 

83 

5 

61.0 

99.0 

49.5 

67.5 

6 

61.0 

98.0 

43.5 

67.5 

7 

29.0 

64. 0 

22.5 

48 

8 

70.0 

98.0 

37 

71 

9 

46.0 

98.0 

52 

62 

10 

25-0 

84.0 

41 

52.5 

11 

59.0 

80.0 

15 

6O.5 

12 

62.0 

91.0 

25.5 

65.5 

13 

12.0 

73.0 

44 

46 

14 

54.0 

99.0 

53 

65 

15 

50.0 

91.0 

33.5 

61 

16 

39.0 

75.0 

23.5 

54 

*17 

91.0 

98.0 

16.5 

84 

18 

71.0 

96.0 

29 

70.5 

19 

18.0 

82.0 

45 

50 

20 

45-0 

96.0 

45.5 

61 

*21 

79.0 

88.0 

9 

70.5 

22 

38.0 

93.0 

44 

58.5 

23 

86.0 

98.0 

23 

80 

24 

41.0 

89.0 

36 

58 

25 

80.0 

96.0 

23 

75 

*26 

86.0 

93.0 

9.5 

76.5 

*27 

64.0 

82.0 

14 

63 

*28 

64.0 

77.0 

9 

61 

29 

41.0 

79.0 

25.5 

55 

30 

39.0 

87.0 

34.5 

57 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 
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TABLE  II 

Item  Analysis  - The,  learling 
Achievement  Test 

(27  per  cent  is  70  cases) 


Item 

Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

31 

16.0 

80.0 

45 

49 

32 

87.0 

99.0 

29 

8I.5 

33 

61.0 

98.0 

43-5 

67.5 

*34 

- 8.0 

- 8.0 

— 

-- 

35 

32.0 

70.0 

24 

51 

36 

14.0 

62.0 

34 

44 

37 

84.0 

99.0 

32 

79 

38 

20.0 

64.0 

30 

46 

39 

48.0 

93.0 

37.5 

61 

40 

79.0 

99.0 

36.5 

75-5 

41 

45.0 

86.0 

29.5 

58.5 

42 

64.0 

99.0 

48 

69 

43 

50.0 

98.0 

50 

63 

44 

4.0 

52.0 

44 

38 

45 

27.0 

68.0 

26 

48.5 

46 

71.0 

99.0 

43-5 

71.5 

47 

70.0 

98.0 

37 

71 

*48 

i - 8.0 

- 4.0 

-- 

-- 

49 

52.0 

91.0 

32.5 

61. 5 

50 

27.0 

75.0 

31-5 

51 

51 

29.0 

68.0 

24.5 

49 

52 

59.0 

89.0 

24.5 

63 

53 

27.0 

50.0 

15 

44 

54 

79.0 

99.0 

36.5 

75.5 

55 

50.0 

91.0 

33*  5 

61 

56 

46.0 

98.0 

52 

62 

57 

20.0 

79.0 

41 

49.5 

58 

7.0 

71.0 

49.5 

44 

59 

43.O 

91.0 

37.5 

59 

60 

21.0 

66.0 

30 

46.5 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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TABLE  II 


Item  Analysis  — The  Yearling 
Achievement  Test 

(27  per  cent  is  70  cases) 


Item 

Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

61 

70.0 

96.0 

30 

70 

62 

12.0 

34.0 

19 

34 

63 

34.0 

96.0 

52 

58 

*64 

55.0 

61.0 

3.5 

54 

65 

48.0 

93.0 

37.5 

61 

66 

- 4.0 

66.0 

64 

41 

67 

16.0 

77.0 

42.5 

48 

68 

39.0 

75.0 

23.5 

54 

69 

25.0 

77.0 

34.5 

51 

70 

54.0 

91.0 

30.5 

62.5 

71 

68.0 

96.0 

31 

69 

72 

32.0 

89.0 

41.5 

55.5 

73 

14.0 

59.0 

32 

42.5 

74 

21.0 

95.0 

58.5 

54 

75 

50.0 

95.0 

40.5 

62.5 

76 

45.0 

77.0 

21.5 

56 

77 

61.0 

93-0 

29.5 

66 

78 

80.0 

99.0 

36 

76 

79 

66.0 

98.0 

40 

69 

80 

18.0 

55.0 

25.5 

42.5 

81 

7.0 

25.0 

20 

29 

82 

41.0 

62.0 

12.5 

51 

83 

43.0 

91.0 

37.5 

59 

84 

54.0 

95.0 

38 

63.5 

*85 

14.0 

39.0 

19.5 

36.5 

86 

55-0 

86.0 

23.5 

61 

87 

80.0 

98.0 

30 

76 

88 

59.0 

99.0 

50.5 

67 

89 

18.0 

93.0 

57-5 

53 

90 

14.0 

45.0 

23.5 

38.5 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 


TABLE  II 


Item  Analysis  — The  Yearling 
Achievement  Test 


(27  per  cent  is  70  cases) 


Item 

Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

91 

93*0 

99.0 

20.5 

87 

92 

- 8.0 

55-0 

57-5 

37.5 

93 

29.0 

61.0 

20.5 

47 

*94 

71.0 

80.0 

7-5 

64.5 

95 

55.O 

98.0 

47 

65.5 

96 

27.0 

61.0 

21.5 

47 

97 

5.0 

79.0 

58.5 

46 

98 

75.0 

95.0 

24 

72 

99 

55.0 

93-0 

33-5 

63 

100 

84.0 

99.0 

32 

79 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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TABLE  III 

Item  Analysis  - Silas  Marner 
Achievement  Test 


(27  per  cent  is  45  cases) 


Item 

Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

1 

-25.0 

27.0 

42 

27.5 

2 

16.0 

68.0 

36 

46 

3 

41.0 

95.0 

46 

60 

4 

86.0 

98.0 

23 

80 

*5 

-18.0 

- 2.0 

-- 

*6 

43.O 

20.0 

-16. 5 

40 

7 

34.0 

68.0 

22 

51 

8 

- 7.0 

36.O 

48 

31 

9 

77.0 

100.0 

38 

78.5 

10 

- 9.0 

26.0 

50.5 

33 

11 

0.0 

23.0 

38 

25.5 

12 

32.0 

84.0 

36 

54 

13 

4.0 

82.0 

63 

46 

14 

84.0 

100.0 

32 

79 

15 

52.0 

91.0 

32.5 

61.  5 

16 

52.0 

93-0 

35.5 

62.5 

17 

95.0 

100.0 

16. 5 

89-5 

18 

16.0 

50.0 

25 

41 

*19 

-23.O 

- 4.0 

-- 

-- 

20 

18.0 

41.0 

I6.5 

38.5 

21 

27.0 

64.0 

24 

47.5 

22 

54.0 

95.0 

38 

63.5 

23 

70.0 

98.00 

37 

71 

24 

57.0 

89.0 

26 

63 

*25 

-25.0 

- 9.0 

-- 

-- 

26 

45.0 

84.0 

27.5 

58 

27 

84.0 

100.0 

32 

79 

28 

54.0 

91.0 

30.5 

62.5 

29 

43.O 

73.0 

19.5 

54 

30 

-11.0 

39.0 

49-5 

32.5 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 


J. 


TABLE  III 


Item  Analysis  — Silas  Warner 
Achievement  Test 

(27  per  cent  is  45  cases) 


Item 

Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

31 

59.0 

93-0 

30.5 

65 

*52 

-25.0 

- 4.0 

-- 

— 

33 

61.0 

98.0 

43-5 

67.5 

34 

57.0 

100.0 

51.5 

66. 5 

35 

50.0 

95.0 

40.5 

62.5 

36 

16.0 

57.0 

28.5 

42.5 

37 

20.0 

59.0 

26.5 

44.5 

38 

-20.0 

23.0 

38 

25.5 

39 

43.0 

98.0 

53*5 

61 

40 

25.0 

68.0 

28 

48 

41 

32.0 

68.0 

23 

50 

42 

54.0 

100.0 

53 

65 

43 

27.0 

73-0 

29.5 

50 

44 

52.0 

89.0 

29-5 

61 

45 

4.0 

64.0 

51 

41 

46 

-11.0 

54.0 

57 

37 

47 

- 7.0 

25.0 

40 

26.5 

48 

-14.0 

11.0 

26.5 

17 

49 

66.0 

89.0 

20 

66 

50 

- 2.0 

7.0 

20.5 

13 

51 

50.0 

79.0 

20 

58 

52 

18.0 

57.0 

27 

43.5 

53 

39.0 

82.0 

29.5 

55.5 

54 

4.0 

50.0 

43 

37 

55 

54.0 

84.0 

22 

60 

56 

73-0 

v 93-0 

21.5 

70 

57 

4.0 

18.0 

21 

24 

58 

84.0 

95.0 

16.5 

76.5 

59 

61.0 

84.0 

17.5 

62.5 

60 

25.0 

73.0 

31.5 

49 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 


. 


c. 


TABLE  III 


Item  Analysis  - Silas  Earner 
Achievement  Test 


(27  per  cent  is  45  cases) 


Item 

Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

61 

77.0 

98.0 

32 

74.5 

62 

43.O 

77.0 

22.5 

55 

63 

66.0 

98.0 

40 

69 

64 

-25.0 

16.0 

32 

21 

65 

66.0 

93-0 

26 

67.5 

66 

- 7.0 

64.0 

63 

40 

67 

11.0 

86.0 

55.5 

49 

68 

77.0 

100.0 

38 

74.5 

69 

93-0 

100.0 

2O.5 

87 

70 

16.0 

54.0 

27 

42 

71 

25.O 

66.0 

27 

47.5 

72 

0.0 

36.O 

48 

31 

73 

77.0 

91.0 

15 

71 

74 

68.0 

100.0 

45 

70 

75 

84.0 

98.0 

25 

78 

76 

-18.0 

16.0 

32 

21 

77 

36.O 

68.0 

20 

51 

78 

27.0 

73.0 

29.5 

50 

79 

4.0 

59.0 

48.5 

40 

80 

27.0 

75.0 

31-5 

51 

81 

41.0 

84.0 

30 

56.5 

82 

0.0 

57.0 

59 

38.5 

83 

45.0 

70.0 

16 

54 

84 

18.0 

84.0 

47 

51 

*85 

-14.0 

- 2.0 

-- 

86 

59.0 

91.0 

27 

64 

87 

57.0 

82.0 

18 

6O.5 

88 

0.0 

34.0 

47 

30 

89 

43.O 

73-0 

19.5 

54 

90 

- 9.0 

23.O 

38 

25.5 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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A. 


TABLE  III 


Item  Analysis  — Silas  Earner 
Achievement  Test 

(27  perrcent  is  45  cases) 


Item 

Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

91 

59.0 

84.0 

18.5 

6I.5 

92 

48.0 

91.0 

34.5 

60.  5 

93 

18.0 

70.0 

36 

47 

94 

48.0 

79.0 

21 

57.5 

95 

73-0 

93-0 

21.5 

70 

*96  ' 

41.0 

61.0 

12 

51 

97 

14.0 

70.0 

39 

46 

*98 

7.0 

11.0 

6 

22 

99 

14.0 

79.0 

46 

48 

100 

0.0 

27-0 

42 

27.5 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 


* 


TABLE  IV 


Item  Analysis  - The  Turmoil 
Achievement  Test 

(27  per  cent  is  43  cases) 


Item 

Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

index 

1 

56.0 

85.O 

22 

61 

2 

59.0 

97.0 

41 

66 

3 

77.0 

94.0 

20 

72.5 

4 

45.0 

85.O 

28.5 

58 

*5 

55.0 

71.0 

11.5 

56 

6 

24.0 

71.0 

30.5 

48.5 

7 

65.O 

94.0 

28.5 

67.5 

8 

59.0 

94.0 

32.5 

65.5 

9 

27.0 

77.0 

33 

51 

*10 

73-0 

77.0 

3.5 

64 

*11 

I3.O 

1.0 

-29 

19 

12 

45.0 

97.0 

49 

61 

13 

22.0 

85.O 

44 

52 

*14 

43.0 

39.0 

~ 2.5 

45 

15 

- 5.0 

74.0 

70 

43 

16 

1.0 

85.0 

79 

46 

^7 

~ 7.0 

--25. 0 

— 

— 

18 

16.0 

48.0 

23 

40 

19 

33-0 

94.0 

48.5 

57.5 

20 

71.0 

100. Oj 

43.5 

71.5 

21 

42.0 

97.0 

51 

60.  5 

*22 

16.0 

19.0 

3 

30.5 

23 

39.0 

82.0 

29-5 

55.5 

24 

65.O 

91.0 

23 

66 

25 

59.0 

100.0 

50.5 

67 

26 

43.0 

97.0 

50 

61 

*27 

56.0 

33.0 

-14.5 

47 

28 

53.0 

91.0 

31.5 

62 

29 

27.0 

53.0 

17.5 

45 

30 

I3.0 

85.O 

52 

49 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 
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TABLE  IV 


Item  Analysis  - The  Turmoil 
Achievement  Test 


(27  per  cent  is  43  cases) 


Item 

Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

31 

I3.0 

77.0 

46 

47 

32 

- 2.0 

45.0 

52.5 

34.5 

33 

45.O 

91.0 

36 

60 

34 

48.0 

91.0 

34.5 

60.  5 

35 

4.0 

36.O 

34 

32 

36 

1.0 

71.0 

68.5 

42.5 

*57 

43.0 

59.0 

9.5 

51 

38 

-10.0 

39.0 

49.5 

32.5 

39 

27.0 

94.0 

53 

55.5 

40 

36.O 

79.0 

29 

54 

41 

59.0 

91.0 

27 

64 

42 

3O.O 

88.0 

42 

55 

43 

10.0 

77.0 

49.5 

46.  5 

*44 

-I3.O 

-16.00 

-- 

-- 

*45 

- 2.0 

- 5.0 

-- 

— 

46 

24.0 

53-0 

19.5 

44 

47 

46.0 

99.0 

57 

62 

48 

56.O 

94.0 

35 

64 

49 

24.0 

91.0 

50 

54 

50 

42.0 

97.0 

51 

6O.5 

51 

13.0 

62.0 

35 

4 3.5 

*52 

-10.0 

-19.0 

-- 

— 

53 

45.0 

94.0 

41.5 

60.  5 

*54 

30.0 

48.0 

11 

44 

55 

33.0 

94.0 

48.5 

57.5 

56 

10.0 

65.O 

41 

43.5 

57 

4.0 

71.0 

55.5 

43-5 

58 

- 2.0 

77.0 

71.5 

44 

59 

19.0 

68.0 

33 

46.5 

60 

- 2.0 

33.0 

46 

30 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 
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TABLE  IV 

Item  Analysis  — The  Turmoil 
Achievement  Test 

(27  per  cent  is  43  causes) 


Item 

Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

61 

22.0 

91.0 

51.5 

53.5 

62 

22.0 

85.O 

44 

52 

63 

27.0 

88.0 

44 

54 

64 

2.0 

82.0 

76 

45 

*65 

27.0 

- 2.0 

-35 

-- 

66 

27.0 

91.0 

48 

55 

67 

1.0 

94.0 

89 

48 

68  • 

24.0 

97.0 

61.5 

55.5 

69 

50.0 

85.O 

26 

59.5 

70 

45.0 

62.0 

IO.5 

52 

71 

4.0 

100.0 

92 

51 

72 

19.0 

94.0 

58 

53-5 

73 

-13.0 

79.0 

73 

44.5 

74 

4.0 

65.O 

51.5 

41.5 

*75 

-10.0 

-16.0 

-- 

76 

48.0 

94.0 

39 

61 

77 

3O.O 

97.0 

58 

57.5 

78 

- 2.0 

97.0 

94 

49.5 

79 

7.0 

88.0 

64 

48.5 

80 

16.0 

83.O 

48 

49.5 

81 

25.O 

97.0 

61 

56 

82 

45.0 

100.0 

57-5 

62 

83 

39.0 

91.0 

40 

58 

84 

4.0 

42.0 

38 

34 

85 

20.0 

68.0 

32 

47 

86 

82.0 

85.O 

3 

70.5 

87 

16.0 

77.0 

42.  5 

48 

88 

30.0 

68.0 

24 

49 

89 

24.00 

100.0 

71 

56 

90 

13.0 

56.O 

31 

41.  5 

* Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test. 


TABLE  IV 


Item  Analysis  - The  Turmoil 
Achievement  Test 


(27  per  cent  is  43  cases) 


Item 

Number 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Lower  27 
Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 
Correct 
Upper  27 
Per  Cent 

Discrim- 

inatory 

Index 

Diffi- 

culty 

Index 

91 

74.0 

79.0 

4.5 

65.5 

92 

- 7.0 

19.0 

35 

23 

93 

7.0 

3O.O 

23.5 

31-5 

94 

19.0 

42.0 

16. 5 

39.5 

*95 

36.0 

42.0 

4 

44 

*96 

48.0 

61.0 

8 

52.5 

97 

56.0 

91.0 

29.5 

63 

98 

33.0 

82.0 

33 

54 

99 

20.0 

62.0 

28 

45 

*100 

7.0 

- 2.0 

-12 

Item  eliminated  from  final  form  of  test 
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STATISTICAL  FORMULAE 
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STATISTICAL  FORMULAE 


Standard  Error  of 


\T 


Mean:  _ x 


3.E.  Difference  of  Means'-  Sfd„  = 


M 


Spearman -Brown  Split-half  Reliability: 


r = 

11 


2rnk 


u - r&p 

r = self-correlation  of  one-half  of  the  test. 


where  r = self-correlation  full  test, 
11 


Index  of  Reliability:  r10o=  ^jril 

where  r = correlation  between  obtained  scores  X and 
true  scores  X 


S.E.  of  Coefficient  of  Reliability*  = 


Skewness  Sk  = 


P90  f ?10 


1 - ir 
-V  N - 1 


50 


where  P = percentile. 


S.E.  of  Skewness: 


CTa k 


•5185D 


where  D = ( P - P ) . 

90  10 


..  . 


. 


. > ' 'i  . X 


r 


■ ■ ‘ . • . • . •• 

i . 


. ' ..  . . - " 


- ■ 


: :•  . . j 


• . > \ . . . 


X 


' , r:  ' .*• 


) . • . 


. . 

".I  1 


Composite  Regression  Equation: 


Y* 

X* 


07 


(X 

(Y 


M ) + M 
x'  T “y 

M)  + M 

y x 


Che ck: 

b b = r2 
yx  xy 


Y*  and  X1  are  used  rather  than  Y and  X to  show  that 
they  are  predicted  rather  than  obtained  values. 


5.E.  of  Estimates: 
and 


^~yx  ~ r yx 

\Txy  ~ rxf  1 “ 1,2 Xy 


Item-Analysis  (highest  27%) • 

WH 

? RH  K - 1 

“ nh  - nrh 


Item-Analysis  (lowest  27%) : 

- 

\ K - 1 

p - 

X*  N - NR 

L L 


where 


N = the  number  of  pupils  in  highest  27%, 

H 

R = the  number  of  pupils  in  highest  27% 

H of  sample  that  answer  the  item  correctly, 


W = the  number  of  pupils  in  highest  27% 

H of  sample  that  answer  item  incorrectly, 


: •*  ..  . l.  , . -x 


I 


Item-Analysis  (continued). 

NR  = the  number  of  pupils  in  the  highest  27  %>  that 
H do  not  reach  the  item  in  the  time  limit , 

— the  number  of  pupils  in  lowest  2T% , 

R = the  number  of  pupils  in  lowest  27%>  of 
L sample  that  answer  the  item  correctly, 

W = the  number  of  pupils  in  lowest  27%>  of 
L sample  that  answer  item  incorrectly, 

NR  — the  number  of  pupils  in  lowest  27%  of 
L sample  that  do  not  reach  the  item  in  the 
time  limit, 

= the  number  of  choices  in  the  item. 
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APPENDIX  F 


GENERAL  DATA  TABLE 


PRODUCT-MOMENT  CORRELATIONS 


TABLE 


General  Data 


Ite 

H.ouse_.of 
t.ha  , Sevan 
Gables 

Th$ 

Yearling 

Silas 

Maraer 

lug mall 

otis  I. a. 
Number 
Mean 
tfM 
SD 

Gr 

1Y 

170 

108. 15 
.657 
8.55 
• 55 

250 

104.72 

.65 

IO.3O 

.426 

200 

105.33 

.63 

8.85 

.47 

180 

107.5 

.71 

9.55 

.477 

T&st  Cl 
Number 
Mean 
Median 

n 

3D 

Vh 

170 

51.70 

51.15 

.642 

8.35 

.54 

250 

48.95 

48.42 

.602 

9.50 

•39 

200 
54.47 
54.20 
. 616 
8.70 
. 46 

180 

51.45 

51.45 

. 665 

8.40 

.42 

Pretest 

Number 

Mean 

Median 

Til 

SD 

7v~ 

170 
39.55 
39.5 
.615 
8.0 
• 52 

250 

40.35 

41.2 

.465 

7.40 

.306 

200 

46.30 

46.95 

.448 

6.325 

•33 

180 

45.20 

45.35 

.652 

8.70 

.435 

Achievement 

Number 

Mean 

<Tm 

SD 
^ T' 

170 

44.90 

1.253 

I6.3O 

1.05 

250 

61.90 

.881 

13.90 

.575 

200 

53.75 

.822 

11.60 

.61 

180 

48.10 

1.29 

17.3 

.865 
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Calculation  of  the  Product-Moment  Coefficient  of  Correlation  between  Test  Cl:  Reading  Comprehension 
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TABLE  I 

Turmoil  - Critical  Ratio,  Sampling  and  Testing 

Paragraphs 


Number 
of : 

Para- 

graph 

N 

M 

tr 

9m 

dM 

Dm 

t 

Running 

Sample 

10 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2 74 

.36 

Words 

Test 

10 

99.9 

8.22 

2.74 

• -L 

Different 

Sample 

10 

68.1 

11.01 

3.67 

4.05 

1 tr 

.37 

Words 

Test 

10 

69. S 

5.16 

1.72 

Personal 

Sample 

10 

12.0 

3.82 

1.27 

1.63 

o r\ 

1.22 

Pronouns 

Test 

10 

10.0 

3.28 

1.07 

Cj,(J 

Sentences 

Sample 
Te  st 

10 

10 

6.3 

4.7 

2.1 

2.36 

.7 

.78 

1.04 

1.6 

1.53 

TABLE  II 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  - Critical  Ratio, 
Sampling  and  Testing  Paragraphs 


Number 

of: 

Para- 

graph 

N 

M 

r 

(m 

dM 

Dm 

t 

Running 

Sample 

10 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1 . 4R 

8.  7 

2.  S3 

Words 

Test 

10 

103.7 

19.7 

1.46 

Different 

Sample 

10 

76.5 

5.44 

1.81 

2 48 

2 2 

89 

Words 

Test 

10 

74.3 

5.02 

1.67 

W • ^ J 

Personal 

Sample 

10 

9.4 

2.  S 

.86 

1 T A 

o o 

n q o 

Pronouns 

Te  st 

10 

7.2 

2.3 

.76 

Sentences 

Sample 

10 

4.3 

1.34 

.44 

Test 

10 

4.1 

t. 

1.40 

.46 

.63 

• 3 

• 32 

r 
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TABLE  III 

Yearling  - Critical  Ratio,  Sampling  and  Testing 

Paragraphs 


Number 
of : 

Para- 

graph 

N 

M 

T 

dM 

Dm 

t 

Running 

Sample 

10 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.56 

2.0 

. 

^3 

00 

Words 

Test 

10 

102.0 

7.7 

2.56 

Different 

Sample 

10 

68.2 

4.21 

1.40 

r>  a o 

n 

n An 

Words 

Test 

10 

71.8 

5.93 

1.97 

O • 

o%  b 

j.  • 

Personal 

Sampl e 

10 

11.1 

2.91 

.97 

? 1 A 

1 P, 

7R 

Pronouns 

Test 

10 

12.7 

5.73 

1.91 

JL  • O 

• ( «J 

Sentences 

Sample 

10 

10.7 

3.07 

1.02 

1.28 

.9 

. 70 

Test 

xo 

9.3 

2.27 

.76 

TABLE  IV 

Silas  Marner  - Critical  Ratio,  Sampling  and 
Testing  Paragraphs 


Number 
of : 

Para- 

graph 

N 

M 

r 

I/M 

dM 

Dm 

t 

Running 

Sample 

10 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.31 

1.91 

Words 

Test 

10 

102.5 

3.93 

1.31 

• u 

Different 

Sample 

10 

70.8 

6.05 

2.02 

2.69 

1.37 

Words 

Test 

10 

74.5 

5.30 

1.77 

o.  ( 

Personal 

Sample 

10 

10.8 

5.24 

1.75 

2-27 

. 6 

.26 

Pronouns 

Test 

10 

10.2 

4.36 

1.45 

Sentences 

Sampl e 

10 

5.2 

2.79 

.93 

1.07 

Q 

.75 

Test 

10 



4.4 

1.62 

.54 
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